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CAPTIVITY 


Laying  lowborn  with  a  procelain  smile  reaching 
the  brink  of  a  suspended  hairline,  your  blood 
touched  on  the  border  of  the  Sahara  with  every 
move,  cringing  like  arms  of  a  drawbridge, 
while  my  troops  approached 

And  in  signaling  no  retreat,  crawled 
mercilessly  upon  the  tombs  of  your  dead, 
and  over  the  snow-lodged  mountains ,  unable 
to  guard  my  attack,  when  I  charged  full 
brigade  through  the  kingdom  of  your  torture, 
slashed  and  slayed,  only  to  halt  I 
I  locked  myself  in  the  treaty  of  your  com- 
promise 
and  mended  my  wounds  forced  by  you, 
my  fearless  enemy. 

Jeffrey  S.  Hillard 


THE  BLANK  PEACH 


I  -  left  motionless  to  spoil 
in  the  hot  penetrating  sun 
while  my  unfaithful  ripeness 
yields  to  earth's  rotation  loyal. 

High  up,  peeking  shyly  downward 

towards  my  brotherly  city  of 

fruit,  my  burdened  idle  seeds 

tell  me  stories  of  the  worldy  flowers. 

I  should  be  a  nestled  flower 
among  the  populous  poppies 
all  perfectly  comfortably  crowded, 
none  accused  of  being  a  coward. 

Or  secluded.   Never  to  grow 
like  myself.   Neither  am  I  now 
a  tender  caring  brother  or  sister 
but  a  miserably  distant  cousin. 

unknown. 


Jeffrey  S.  Hillard 


KENTUCKY  WINTER  1779 


I  heard  Smith  say, 

"If  I  was  only  in  Virginia..." 
'cause  it  was  cold, 

weary  cold, 
that  grey,  Kentucky  cold. 

Where  bare  trees 
cracked  and  checked,  reaching  up, 

and  up, 
only  to  combine  the  cold  with  wind. 

Smith's  neighbor, 
'ole  Whitaker ,  died  that  night. 
An  enormous  price 

he  paid . . . 
they  all  paid . . , 
and  all  those  a'commin  thru  the  Gap, 
felt  cold, 
weary  cold . . . 
that  grey,  Kentucky  cold. 

Which  cracked  and  checked  men's  hearts 
as  friends  lowered  friends  into  their  graves... 

frozen  graves... 
'cause  meals  from  milk-cows, 

wild  turkeys , 
cabin  dogs. . . 
all  too  soon  ran  out, 

along  with  corn. 
Spring  would  bring  an  extra  trip 
to  the  Falls, 

just  for  their  seed-corn 
'cause  it  was  eaten  too. 

That  first   snow  that  had   softly, 
quietly, 
floated   to   the  ground . 
November  First... 
they  didn't  know  then  that   it  wouldn't 


go  away, 
but  stayed  and  stayed  with  ice. . . 
"two  feet  deep"  some  said,  until  the 

Twentieth  of  February. 
Most  ate  their  horses  last 

thinking  maybe. . . 
maybe. . . 
they  would  be  their  only  way  of  gettin  out, 
back  to  Virginia, 
back  to  warm  food, 
back  to  warm  beds, 
back  to  warm  women, 
as  they  chewed  and  chewed  that  horsemeat 
in  the 

weary  cold, 
that  grey,  Kentucky  cold. 

Some  folks  kept  a'commin  in, 

movin'  slow, . . 
a  couple  miles  a  day,  some, 

down  near  the  Gap 
put  up  shelters,  honkered  down... 
watching  as  a  toe, 

an  ear , 
turned  black, 
against  that  weary  cold, 
that  grey,  Kentucky  cold. 

Those  once  active  men  with  long  guns... 
so  slow  now.  .  . 

sleeping  never  to  arise. . . 
drifting  off  in  dreams  of 

cabins  warm,  back  over  there 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Roanoke. 
With  wives  a^waitin, 
warm  in  flannels, 
steamin'  buffalo  tongue, 
white  lye  homney. . . 
but, 
most  hungers  gone  away 

just  the  cold  remains... 

weary  cold, 
that  grey,  Kentucky  cold. 
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It  took  the  Licking,  Green  and  Wolf 
and  froze  'em  down 

clear  to  the  bottom. . . 
Yet  folks  kept  a'comin  in 
those  makin'  for  Kentucky 
their  new  home, 
a  new  start. . . 

in  weary  cold . . . 
weary  cold, 
that  grey,  Kentucky  cold... 

and  again  I  heard  Smith's  voice  ring-out 
across 

those  cold,  grey  hills... 
"If  I  was  only  in  Virginia..." 


Charlie  Hellebusch 


KENTUCKY  SPRING  1845 

Forty-five  would  be  some  year  he  thought 

with  green  a  pushin'  up... 
along  each  row  of  split  rails. 

Looking  back, 
across  the  hills... 
a  crisp  wind  blowin'  to  his  face. 
Just  such  a  wind, 

mid -March, 
had  burned  Crab  Orchard  to  the  ground... 

a  rider  comin'  through  had  said, 
"twenty  homes  or  more  had  burned". 

Forty-five  would  be  some  year  he  thought 

with  green  a  pushin'  up... 
yet  things  were  changing  fast  now. 

New  ideas. . . 

ideas  hard  to  handle, 
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newspapers  selling 
Blacks. . , 
and  all  that  anti-slavery  talk. 

Cassius  up  in  Lexington  done  let  his  go 
He'll  surely  suffer  cause  of  thati 

Forty-five  would  be  some  year  he   thought 

with  green  a  pushin'  up... 
all  thinking  now  must  be  towards 

raising  hemp, 
and  Robert. . . 

not  so  little  now, 
would  be  leavin'  Fall 

for  Bacon  College. 
A  damn  waste  too. . . 

a  healthy  lad , 
and  just  when  t'baccar 
must  be  housed. 

Forty-five  would  be  some  year  he  thought 

with  green  a  pushin'  up... 
down  by  the  spring  he'd  found 

that  splittin'  maul.., 
missed  all  winter, 

worth  a  precious  price, 
the  hickory  handle  dark  and  damp 

but, 
still  as  good  as  new. 

Forty-five  would  be  some  year  he  thought 
with  green  a  pushin'  up... 
and  over  by  the  corn  crib 

a  settin'  hen  was  cluckin' 
eight  young  chicks  along. 

And    Spring  was   breakin'    fresh. . . 
and   it  was  breakin'    new 
in  that  year   of   Forty-five. 


Charlie  Hellebusch 
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The  Morning  After 

We  cry  in  anguish  from  wounds. 
Rachel  weeps  for  her  children 
And  all  of  it  in  vain. 
There  is  no  cure. 
The  thorn  stays  in  the  side; 
And  Judas  hangs . 

Daphne  Beth  Greene 


January  27,  1977 


The  candle  dies 

And  the  Requiem  swells 

As  tears  pour  from  its  side. 

Beauty,  yet  sadness  in  its  song, 

It  prophecies. 

The  Messiah  still  doesn't  come, 

Satans  always  prevail; 

And  you  melt  away 

Never  again  to  illuminate. 


Daphne  Beth  Greene 
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A  question  on  time 

The  orbiting  hands  travel 
to  their  own  rhythmic  song, 
following  close  the  path 
that  time  leads  them  on. 

Their  way  is  not  hindered; 
their  direction  not  mistaken 
but  minutes  sometime  slow 
and  hours  often  quicken. 

So  I  ask  myself  as  I'm  drawn  in  deeper, 
"Are  clocks  their  brothers  keepers?" 

Robert  Gene  Ruber 
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ANTHEM 
Bluebirds  herald  Dawn, 
Thanksgiving  song  for  sunlight: 
The  sound  of  living, 

Wayne  Boblitt 


PRISONS 
Crying  to  be  heard, 
Truths  hidden  behind  closed  doors 
Never  reveal  themselves. 

Wayne  Boblitt 


8:15 
The  sky  is  lit  up 
With  thousands  of  glowing  suns 
And  Life  stops  .  .  .  for  Man, 
Wayne  Boblitt 
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Day*s  Race 


Dvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzvzv 

pillow  pressed  cheek.  .  , 

.  .  .  rump led- si Ik- skin  

whatsay? 6:48  say jst 

a  minute 

tlk  .  .  .quickly  ticked  minute 

.  .  .  okay. 

Saggy  pants  —  cordinatel 

with  saggy  eyes 

and  saggy  power 
Wrinkled  sweat  shirt  —  coordinates! 

with  wrinkled  skin 

and  wrinkled  pretensions. 
Saggy  and  wrinkled  —  I'm  coordinated! 

Psyche! 

Easy.  First. 

Walk.  Wakened. 

Left.  Right. 

left,  right. 

Move  it,  now. 

Jog  pace  it. 

left  right  left  right 

leftright  leftrigh 

lef trighlefre  lefri 

le  ri  leri  leri  leri  leri 

leri  leri  leri  leri  leri 

leri  leri  leri  leri  leri 

accellllllllllllllllllll 

111111111111111111111111 

llllri  le  ri  lef 

r igh-lef t-r ight 

lef  right 

walk  —  (hhhhhhhhhhh) 

(hhhhhhhhhhh)  (hhhhhhhhhhhh) 

it  (hhhhhhhhhh) 

(hhhhhhhhhh)  (hhhhhhhhhh) 
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Sagged  pants  —  abdicate! 

to  corduroy  trousers 

and  genuine  leather  belt 
Sweated  shirt  —  abdicates! 

to  oxford  shirt 

and  virgin  wool  sweater 
Abdicated  yet  unresigned  —  I'm  renewed! 

Psyche! 


Karen  Newmann 
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FROM  WITHIN 


The  words  without  their  music 
search  empty  space  unknown, 
for  coupled  notes  to  echo  past 
where  silent  verse  has  grown. 

Fate's  words  will  no  doubt  come  to  rest 
their  unjust  realization, 
amidst  the  thoughts  that  linger  far 
beyond  my  contemplation. 

For  where  are  notes  that  make  their  love 
to  words  which  I^  obtain? 
Would  they  resound  through  emptiness, 
the  space  from  whence  they  came? 

Or  would  they  die  their  virgin  deaths, 
no  oneness  to  be  found? 
Was  each  half  meant  to  turn  away- 
or  take  the  other  down? 


Lesa  Kirsch 
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THE  SEARCH 


Trudging  dreary  in  the  mountains 
underneath  the  sunset  sky. 
Calling  softly,  now  the  canyons 
echo  back  the  same  reply. 

Swimming  quiet  midst  the  waters 
running  deep  so  clear  and  cold, 
Knowing  there  would  be  a  secret 
had  some  prophet  been  foretold. 

Gazing  silent,  awed  with  starlight 
heaven's  beauty  seen  on  earth. 
Restless  man  is  now  content 
to  love  this  circumstance  of  birth, 


Lesa  Kirsch 
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The  Worm  in  the  Apple 

I  am  the  apple. 

You  are  the  worm. 

You  crawl  inside  me, 

but  I  can't  squirm. 

When  you  take  your  first  bite, 

you  think  I'm  sweet. 

But  I'm  really  sour 

to  the  core. 

Brenda  DeBord 


The  Balloon 

I  once  had  a  balloon 

that  I  cherished  very  much. 

I  wouldn't  let  anyone  touch  it, 

afraid  that  it  would  burst. 

You  came  along,  forced  me 

to  give  it  up. 

I  cried. 

You  took  my  balloon  away. 
I  screamed. 

You  punctured  it  with  your  pin. 
I  became  hysterical 

when  it  popped. 
I  saw  red  pieces  flying  everywhere. 

Brenda  DeBord 
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Both  Sides 

Is  it  really  that  much  better 
to  open  up 

to  the  world 
spread  your  arms  freely 

and  give  yourself 

to  everyone 
instead  of 

hiding  in  the  darkness 

seeking  solitary  things 
in 
a 

private  corner? 
I 

don't 
know 

for  I've  been  both  places 
and  sometimes  you  need  a  friend 
but 
then  again 

sometimes  a  friend 
is 

one  too  many. 


Valerie  Jo  Holmes 
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BUTTERFLIES 


In  the  jungle  with  the  hot,  dripping  leaves, 
The  tiger  hits  the  ground ,  hard-mud 

covering 
Her  stripes,  the  blood  flowing  over  the 

taut  muscles- 
The  hunter  smiles  and  the  lizard  crawls  down 
The  crusted,  seeping  bark — and  smiles. 

We  cannot  touch  her,  her  eyes  vanish 
And  our  hands  are  too  callous- 
She  hides,  we  cannot  invision  her 
But  our  skin  crawls — electricity  shoots 
Through  our  skin — where  are  you? 
Are  you  hiding  behind  those  tenement  walls- 
Are  you  in  those  halls  where  the  words  bounce 
From  one  point  to  another  while  they  sit 
Gazing  through  the  caked-dirt  windows. 
Smiling  so  the  Sun  God  will  release  them 
From  their  nets? 


B.R.  Ewing 
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SACK  OF  STICKS 


The  rain  is  in  puddles,  my  mind  in  a  muddle, 
A  maze.   The  scenes  sink  quick  into  the  mud- 
There'  s  a  thud  of  my  heart,  then  it  stops. 
Out  in  the  rain — lost,  children  alone- 
Singing  nursery  rhymes  through  bloody  lips- 
Hands  on  the  heating  pipes,  the  pulse,  the 

pause- 
It  feels  good  to  die. 

Half-way  through  the  jungle  in  the  relentless 

rain- 
Bruised  ankles,  bleeding  fingers,  no  pain. 
The  songs  were  blasphemy,  now  I  see  it  clear- 
I'll  be  quiet,  calm,  act  very  dear. 
Jesus  ascended  this  world,  a  lot  like  air- 
Most  of  us,  like  Jacob,  must  take  the  stairs. 


B.R.  Ewing 
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"ON  PLANTING  FLOWERS" 


I  planted  some  flowers  today. 
But  I  think  I  did  it  all  wrong. 
Oh,  I  broke  the  ground  all  right 
And  sprinkled  rich  dirt  on  top 
And  saturated  the  area  with  water. 
But  you  see, 

the  flowers  weren't  especially  unique 
hybrids. 
The  package  of  seeds  only  cost  790. 
But  they're  pretty  flowers! 
All  different  kinds  -  tall  ones,  short  ones, 

yellow,  pink,  white.  .  . 
But  I'm  afraid  they'll  be  mad  at  me  still. 
Cause  they  probably  wanted  to  set  out  a 

miniature  rose  bush,  or  perhaps  day 

lilies. 
I  guess  that  would  be  more  appropriate. 
But  I  know  my  Daddy! 

And  he  never  cared  much  for  propriety. 
And  I  know  once  he  sees  all  the  different 

colored  flowers. 
He'll  be  happy! 

Even  if  some  of  them  are  so  tall 
That  they  cover  his  name  engraved  on  the 

marble  monument. 


Patricia  Hays 
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Games 


Beware,  the  sniper 
Splitting  the  grass  like  a  snake; 
Peering  down  from  the  heights, 
The  tree  branches  hiding 
the  gun  barrel 

and  the  face  of  one  who  waits, 
finger  on  the  trigger, 
with  joyful  anticipation 
of  his  first  victim 
Till  his  mother  calls  him  in  for  lunch. 

See  the  wind  blow 

Across  the  lifeless,  marble  stones. 

Below  their  silent  feet  lie  countless  little 

boys 
Who  were  not  called  in  for  lunch 

soon  enough. 
And  had  to  finish  their  game. 


D.  Marie  Tucker 
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I  Shan' t  Ask  Again. . . 


The  winds  blow 

Unceasingly 

Cool,  wet 

Smacking  of  the  salt  of  the  sea 

Over  the  constant  struggling 

of  the  tides. . . 
Struggling  to  crawl  toward 
The  tall,  sneering  grass; 
Tired  of  the  shifting  sand 
Filled  with  a  thousand 

tiny 

creatures 
Not  wishing  to  be  disturbed 
Digging  deeper  into  a 

fortress 
Which  dissolves  around  them. 

But  the  tides  fall  short 
Dragged  back  from  the  refuge 

of  solid  ground . 
And  the  lone  gull 
Laughs  in  all  his  splendour 
At  the  weakness 

of  the  waves 
Which  turned  the  towering  cliffs 
Into  the  inescapable  boundaries 
Of  the  endless  beach. 


D.  Marie  Tucker 
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THE  MASTERPIECE 


Imagine  a  caterpiller 
Slowly  picking  the  perfect 
spot 

Carefully  deciding  on  top  quality  material 
And  building  security  around  himself;  a 
cocoon. 

The  cocoon  is  whole. 
The  days  are  warm. 

All  is  evolving  as  planned  when  destruction 
finds  its  place. 

It  was  not  slow  when  the  precision  was  lost, 

The  quality  mattered  not. 

Now  there  was  no  cocoon  or  security. 

A  human  destroyed  the  masterpiece  with  a 
nonchalant  swat . 


Laura  Underwood 
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Beggar  Trees 
(For  T.C.) 


Bare  trees  stark  on  the  landscape 

like  arthritic  old  men  stretching  their  hands 

lean  and  hungry  like  claws  of  crows 

curled  up  in  the  sunset,  whiplashing 

and  shoving  crooked  fingers  toward  the  sky 

like  beggars  after  manna. 

At  night  the  windriven  hammer  howls 

into  a  frozen  forge,  knocking 

the  branches  together  like  a  string  of  bones 

they  scream  for  mercy  and  rake  their 

nightmare  fingernails  across  the  window. 

My  grandfather  danced  like  the  trees 

frostbite  drove  nails  through  his  forehead 

the  wind  bent  him  into  a  pitchfork 

he  rocked  in  a  wild  storm  night  after  night 

twisted  and  contorted,  until  the  seeds 

went  bankrupt  and  the  blood  froze  to  jello. 

He  became  a  bare  tree 

like  the  solitary  old  men  who  are  scarecrows 

hunchbacked  on  hills  of  a  winter  landscape. 


Steve  Cambron 
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Anima 


Wild  floating  forms 

drift  leaf-like 

through  the  air  of  my  sleep 

under  the  foxfire  lamplight 
of  dreams,  a  swan-necked  girl 
with  the  nose  of  Nefertiti 
and  the  eyes  of  a  nymph 
lips  smooth  as  jellyfish 
is  dancing  a  strip  tease 

meanwhile,  behind  the  scenes 

through  a  crack  in  the  cranial  curtains 

that  old  voyeur  spys  with  his  spyglass 

trying  to  snatch  a  peek  of  an  exposed 

ass-end  of  an  enigma  just  before 

the  catcalls  and  sandbags  come  tumbling  down 


Steve  Cambron 
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The  Bank  of  Saint  Francis 


Saint  Francis  stood  on  the  window  sill 

of  brown  slate  and  chalk  dust  grooves 

along  with  the  frog  eggs  and  novelties. 

That  was  his  grotto,  he  never  moved 

or  rebuked  the  sun.   But  some  said 

"Wait  until  night  with  the  door  shut 

and  the  janitors  gone,  he  will  dance 

like  an  elf  in  the  dark  and  laugh 

like  a  dwarf."  But  I  never  saw  him  move, 

He  prayed  quiet  as  the  dust  on  the 

window  sill,  as  humble  as  a  mushroom 

while  we  dropped  our  milk  money 

through  the  hole  in  his  head. 

We  proffered  pennies  for  a  dance 

he  ate  handfuls,  grew  fat  with  the 

seasons  became  as  heavy  as  lead 

(not  what  you'd  call  a  dancer). 

Still,  it  was  rumored  but  the  footprints 

never  proved,  because  Saint  Francis 

waltzing  the  not-quite  shadow 

must  dance  from  his  grotto 

and  so  must  the  man  in  the  moon. 


Steve  Cambron 
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No  Variations  on  an  Old  Theme 

It's  an  old  theme 

you  know 

about  how  indiscriminate  suffering 

must  always  occur 

in  the  midst 

of  nonchalant  occur ings. 

About  how  Icarus 

got  it 

in  the  end,  falling  breakneck 

towards  a  yawning  sea 

burnt  bird  wings 

collapsed  like  a  dirigible. 

How  his  eyes  bulged  out 

to  meet  the  water 

how  his  hands  clawed  nothing 

as  the  last  scream  for 

his  father 

floated  out  as  bubbles. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  cottage 

horny  peasant  people 

were  eating  their  black  bread 

and  making  love.   The  mule 

not  even  stopping 

dropped  a  stool  in  the  furrows 

and  the  ploughman  picked 

his  teeth 

with  his  back  turned . 

It's  an  old  story,  older 

than  Aesop 

written  in  the  sand 
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of  your  grandmother *s  psyche. 

Someone  set  it  down 

on  a  lost  scroll  before  there  were 

lost  scrolls.   It  was  graf fitted 

in  a  subway  tunnel 

eons  before  the  tracks  were  laid. 

It's  on  the  cave  walls,  engraved 

in  torchlight 

at  Lescaux  and  Altimira 

behind  the  darkest  recess 

imaginable 

in  a  margin  of  timeless  limestone 

crowded  with  bison  and  trampled 

stick  figures 

someone,  maybe  a  Cro-Magnon  poet 

or  a  Java  Man's  widow,  passed  the 
message  down  - 

"About  suffering  they  were  never  wrong, 
The  Old  Masters." 


Steve  Cambron 
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The  Rembrandt  Fugitives  in  Central  Park 


The  wind  comes  and  goes  in  the  park 

scuttling  leaves  on  the  sidewalk. 

Old  men  brooding  like  apostles 

on  benches,  they  guzzle  and  talk 

with  voices  crisp  as  glass  bottles. 

The  one  with  torn  sleeves,  crouched  in  the 

corner 
played  the  old  Jew  in  "Supper  at  Emanus" 
his  buddy  with  the  cane  posed  as  Homer . 

Now  the  weather  eats  them  like  statues 

their  hands  crumble  like  sandstone 

the  pigeons  play  in  the  ruins 

and  crows  flock  down  to  pick  the  bones. 

In  streetlight  chiaroscuro 

the  wind  comes  and  goes  in  the  dark 

sweeping  the  pieces  of  dropped  voices 

broken  in  piles  on  the  sidewalk. 


Steve  Cambron 
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SLOW  TO  RUN 

They  were  not  pet  dogs  they  were  stray  dogs 
and  they  lived  in  the  field  outside  the  town 
and  they  hunted  in  the  town.   The  town  people 
hated  the  dogs  and  threw  rocks  at  the  dogs 
and  the  more  food  the  dogs  found  the  harder 
the  town  people  threw  their  rocks  and  the 
surer  was  their  throwing  and  the  town  people 
often  hit  the  dogs  and  the  dogs  in  pain 
dropped  their  food  and  limped  to  the  field 
outside  the  town. 

But  the  dogs  soon  recovered  and  soon  hunted 
again  and  they  found  more  than  enough  food 
and  they  ate  and  slept  and  buried  their  bones 
and  their  ribs  were  fat  and  they  were 
contented . 

The  town  people  built  a  road  through  the 
field  outside  the  town  and  their  cars  went 
through  the  field  and  the  dogs  of  the  field 
chased  the  cars  for  fear  the  cars  would  dig 
their  bones.   The  cars  did  not  dig  the  bones 
of  the  dogs  yet  the  dogs  continued  their 
chase  of  the  cars  as  the  lights  of  the  wheels 
were  a  pleasure  to  chase. 

The  dogs  could  not  catch  the  lights  of  the 
wheels  but  they  desired  the  lights  of  the 
wheels  and  did  not  desire  to  hunt  in  the  town 
and  they  hunted  very  little.   Soon  food  got 
scarce  and  there  were  no  bones  and  the  dogs 
barked  at  one  another  and  fought  one  another 
and  their  ribs  were  lean  and  there  was  no 
contentment. 
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Two  dogs  of  the  field  outside  the  town  were 
slow  to  run  the  cars  and  they  ran  the  cars 
but  little  and  they  hunted  in  the  town  and 
to  find  contentment  they  crossed  through  the 
thorn  trees  to  the  field  beneath  the  mountain 
and  they  ate  there  and  slept  there  and  buried 
their  bones  there  and  they  lived  there  and 
their  ribs  were  fat  and  they  were  contented. 

The  town  people  heard  the  noises  of  the  dogs 
of  the  field  outside  the  town  and  took  their 
guns  and  the  town  people  shot  at  the  dogs  of 
the  field  and  the  town  people  hit  one  dog 
and  the  dog  died  screaming  and  the  town  people 
wounded  another  dog  and  the  dog  screamed  in 
pain  and  limped  to  the  trees  beside  the  pond 
and  suffered  there  till  he  could  hunt  food. 

Sometimes  for  pleasure  the  two  dogs  slow  to 
run  crossed  over  to  the  field  outside  the 
town  and  chased  the  lights  they  could  never 
catch  and  when  they  were  filled  with  enjoyment 
they  crossed  back  through  the  thorn  trees  to 
the  field  beneath  the  mountain  and  there  they 
heard  the  sounds.   They  heard  the  sounds  of 
barking  and  fights  and  guns.   They  heard  the 
sounds  of  death  and  the  sounds  of  suffering 
and  they  heard  the  sounds  of  the  animals  and 
insects  and  birds  of  the  mountain  and  of  the 
field  beneath  the  mountain  and  they  drank  the 
cool  water  of  the  field's  clear  stream  and 
they  lived  there  till  they  died. 


Gayle  Davis 
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A  Memorial:  Raymond  Allen  Harrig 

I  step  slowly. 

Slowly  past  the  low  moans  of  saddened  souls. 

Slowly  past  the  inexhaustible  cries  of  love 

That  soak  through  me. 

Drifting  in  an  aura  of  stiff  sounds 

That  deaden  the  silence, 

I  step  slowly. 

Slowly  away  from  the  lamenting  of  lost  life 

And  slowly  toward  one  who  had  struggled. 

For  he  had  built  it 

And  waxed  it 

And  polished  it 

In  Hope  to  make  Life 

Strong,   Secure.   Shining.   Ray 

Had  loved  it. 

I  step  slowly  . 

Slowly  toward  the  blessed  soul 

Quiet  in  his  boxed  sleep. 

Slowly  toward  one  that  has  dowered 

A  son  and  a  daughter 

To  my  sister  without  warning. 

Chance  Elliot,  only  two  years  old,  too  young 

to  remember  his 
Father  nicknaming  him  Bubba. 
And  Seasons  Lenee' ,  six  weeks  from  birth. 
Will  know  only  a  photograph  and  a  painting  on 

a  wall. 
And  Sandra  Kay 
She  begs  soundlessly. . . 
No  words  can  shed  her  light. 
Her  Ray  is  gone. 

I  step  slowly. 
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Then  slowly  over  a  horizon 
I  see  him  with  radiance, 

A  deluge  of  love  spills  over. 

My  eyes  are  filled 

And  close  on  me. 

My  lips  are  silent 

But  want  to  move. 

My  ears  ring  with 

Memorial  h3mins. 

My  heart  feels  lost 

But  prays  for  him 

A  righteous  beginning. 

My  hand  touches  his  that  is  blessed 
In  hope  of  an  awakening- 

I  see  through 

A  flowing  vision. 

He  seems  to  move. 

There,  as  when  he  was  alive, 

I  feel  a  warmth  in  his  touch 

But  still  the  stiffness  in  his  shoulder 

I  ask  again 

Forgiveness  and  a  miracle. 

For  if  one  did  rise  before  Him 

Allow  this  One  to  rise  before  me. 

I  stop  silently  my  asking. 
For  he  lay  still  asleep 
In  his  everlasting  rest, 
Unanswer  ing . 

I  step  slowly  away 
For  I  knew  him  well. 

I  knew  him  well. 

Larry  Travis 
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The  Beggar 

Sitting;  cup  in  hand. 
Shaking  with  palsy, 
Smelling  of  oldness. 

People  rush  by, 

Afraid  to  meet 

His  unblinking  eyes. 

Do  not  shrink  from 

The  clear  white  orbs, 

He  cannot  see  you  staring 

But  look  away. 

He  will  strip  your  soul. 

You  are  much  blinder  than  he. 

Nyoka  A.  Wireman 
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Mirror 

my  cloak  is  a  frightened  mirror  image 
a  silver-toned  duplicate  hiding  in 

haunted  eyes 
waiting  to  be  called  away 
hoping  to  be  left  alone 
a  silent,  staring  stream  of  light 
refracted  reflection,  secreted  seclusion 

a  reckless  revision 

untouched  by  my  hand 
fading  in  twilight's  trembling 
sudden  sunset  sends  the  image  sleep 
stardark  dims  the  fearful  dreaming 
explosion  left  another  day  postponed 

Nyoka  A.  Wireman 
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On  the  Retirement  of  a  Friend 

Twenty  years  in  Major, 

Today  you  go. 

Korea,  'Nam  are  in  the  past. 

Civies  are  waiting  on  the  door. 

I'm  sorry  we  didn't  have  a  war 
For  you  to  die  a  soldier's  death. 
But  the  old  warriors  are  the  ones, 
you  know,  who  live  to  bred  the  next. 

Beat  your  rifle  into  a  typewriter, 
Your  gernade  into  a  pen. 
Your  company  now  is  an  office  desk. 
Your  battles  fought  in  conference  rooms. 


Shelby  White 
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MACKINAC  ADVENTURE 
Shelby  White 


And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  spring  semester  of  his  junior  year, 
the  Lord  spoke  to  Shelby  and  said,  "Go  ye 
unto  Mackinac  Island  and  participate  in  In- 
tervarsity  Christian  Fellowship's  Mackinac 
Island  Evangelism  Project." 

And  Shelby  said  unto  the  Lord ,  "What  is 
Mackinac  Island?" 

The  Lord  answered,  "Mackinac  Island  is 
a  resort  island  on  the  Lake  Huron  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac  between  Michigan's 
upper  and  lower  peninsulas." 

Shelby  said,  "But  Lord,  I'm  from  Kentucky. 
I've  never  been  north  of  Cincinnati.   I've 
never  been  in  northern  Cincinnati.   They  will 
laugh  at  my  accent." 

And  the  Lord  said,  "They  will  sound  pretty 
funny  themselves . " 

"But  Lord,"  Shelby  asked,  "What  is  an 
evangelism  project?" 

The  Lord  replied,  "The  Mackinac  Project 
is  a  summer  long  commitment  to  live  and 
work  on  Mackinac  Island.   You  come  to  the 
Island  in  May  or  June  or  earlier  and  work 
at  a  job  you  find  yourself  for  as  long  as 
possible  during  the  summer  tourist  season. 
You  will  be  expected  to  be  a  Christian  wit- 
ness in  a  very  non-Christian  environment. 
You  will  be  expected  to  find  your  own  em- 
ployment and  housing  on  the  Island  and  be- 
come friends  with  the  non-Christians  you 
come  in  contact  with.   To  help  you  witness, 
you  and  the  other  Project  members  will  form 
small  groups  and  prayer  partnerships  and 
the  small  groups  will  come  together  regu- 
larly for  large  group  activities.   An  Inter- 
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Varsity  staff  person  will  be  on  the  Island 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  to  direct, 
co-ordinate,  and  initiate  Project  activities 
and  to  counsel  and  teach  the  Project  mem- 
bers.  You  and  the  other  Christians  will  do 
contact  evangelism,  friendship  evangelism, 
form  evangelistic  Bible  studies,  lead 
Christian  house  discussions,  and  generally 
make  yourselves  useful  in  My  work." 

"Is  that  all?"  Shelby  asked. 

And  the  Lord  said,  "'Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'" 
(Ecclesiastes  9:10a) 

Shelby  answered,  "Yes  Lord,  but  why 
Michigan?" 

And  the  Lord  said,  "'Go  ye  unto  all  the 
world  and. . . . '" 

Shelby  said,  "I  know  Lord,  but  Michigan? 
Surely  you  didn't  mean  Michigan?" 

And  the  Lord  said,  "Even  Michigan." 

Shelby  said,  "I  can't  go." 

The  Lord  asked,  "Why  not?" 

"I  don't  have  a  way  to  get  there."  Shelby 
answered . 

The  Lord  replied,  "'I  am  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  Light....'   Surely  I  can  find 
you  a  ride." 

Shelby  said,  "But  Lord,  I'm  scared." 

The  Lord  answered,  "Just  keep  up  your 
daily  quiet  times.   I  am  YOUR  Shepard.   YOU 
shall  not  want.   I  will  prepare  YOU  for  what- 
ever will  come." 

Shelby  said,  "Okay,  I'll  go.  But  I  want 
a  good  job  with  good  pay,  easy  working  con- 
ditions, and  a  good  place  to  live." 

The  Lord  said,  "Shelby,  you  will  get  what 
I  give  you." 

So  Shelby  went,  prayed,  and  fasted  until 
finals  week  when  he  said  unto  the  Lord, 
"Guess  what!   I  looked  around  and  some  of 
the  people  from  my  IV  chapter  are  going  to 
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Cedar  Campus,  IV *s  summer  camp  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  I  can  ride  up  with 
them  and  go  to  small  group  leader's  camp  at 
Cedar  Campus  too.  You  won't  have  to  bother 
about  finding  me  a  ride,  God.  I've  already 
found  one." 

And  the  Lord  said,  "Shelby,  how  often  do 
you  have  friends  going  all  the  way  from  Ken- 
tucky to  northern  Michigan;  particularly 
when  you  are  going  there  yourself?" 

Shelby  said,  "Oh!" 

And  Shelby  went  unto  Cedar  Campus  and 
said,  "Well,  that  was  a  long  trip  but  small 
group  leader's  camp  was  worth  it.  Lord,  I 
just  thought  of  something.   If  I  spend  the 
summer  on  the  Island,  how  am  I  going  to  get 
home?" 

The  Lord  said,  "Don't  worry.   I'll  take 
care  of  that  too." 

Shelby  said,  "Lord,  my  ride  has  just  left 
me  and  I'm  about  to  get  on  the  boat  to  go 
across  the  Straits  to  the  Island.   God,  it's 
lonely.   I'm  really  scared." 

The  Lord  said,  "Relax.   By  doing  this  you 
are  increasing  your  faith  in  Me.  Look  at 
it  as  a  beginner's  course  in  moving  mountains," 

When  Shelby  got  off  the  boat,  he  was 
amazed  at  what  he  saw.   He  said,  "Lord,  Mac- 
kinac Island  is  really  nice.   I've  never  seen 
so  many  bicycles  and  horses  in  all  my  life. 
I'm  glad  they  don't  have  any  cars  on  Macki- 
nac Island.   It  makes  the  place  unique.  Uh, 
Lord,  what  do  I  do  now?" 

The  Lord  said,  "The  Project  co-ordinator 
sent  you  the  addresses  of  some  Project  mem- 
bers who  are  already  on  the  Island.   I  sug- 
gest you  check  with  them  and  find  out  if 
they  know  of  any  job  openings." 

"Lord,"  Shelby  asked,  "What  about  a  place 
to  stay?" 
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The  Lord  answered,  "Most  of  the  larger  em- 
ployers on  the  Island,  such  as  the  hotels  and 
the  state  park,  provide  housing  for  their  em- 
ployees.  That  is  a  possibility. 

Shelby  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  and  then 
said  unto  the  Lord,  "Lord,  I've  met  some  of 
the  people  with  the  Project.   It  sure  is  good 
to  know  there  are  some  other  Christians 
around  and  that  I'm  not  alone;  but  they  didn't 
know  of  any  job  openings.   What  should  I  do? 

The  Lord  said,  "Start  looking." 

After  a  period  of  fruitless  searching, 
Shelby  said,  "Lord,  I've  spent  the  entire 
day  looking  for  a  job.   God,  there  isn't  any. 
Why  did  you  bring  me  here  to  suffer  like 
this?" 

The  Lord  said,  "'Ye  of  little  faith.'  Keep 
looking." 

That  same  day  Shelby  spoke  unto  the  Lord 
again  and  said,  "Lord,  I've  found  a  job  but 
it's  selling  hamburgers.  I  could  have  sold 
hamburgers  at  home  and  made  more  money  too. 
Why  are  you  doing  this  to  me  God?" 

The  Lord  said ,  "At  home  you  would  have 
been  comfortable.   Here  I  can  use  and  teach 
you." 

"Lord,"  said  Shelby,  "There's  a  problem. 
The  job  doesn't  provide  housing  and  I  can't 
find  a  place  to  stay  tonight  and  it  is  al- 
ready dark.   Good  Heavens,  God!   Did  you 
bring  me  all  the  way  to  Michigan  just  so  I 
could  sleep  on  a  park  bench?" 

The  Lord  said,  "Relax.   I  found  Mary  and 
Joseph  something;  I  will  take  care  of  you 
too.   Go  back  to  the  friends  you  have  made — 
your  brothers  with  the  Project.   Tell  them 
your  plight.   They'll  put  you  up." 

Shelby  asked,  "Are  you  sure?  I  just  met 
them.   They  don't  know  me." 

The  Lord  answered,  "Of  course  I'm  sure. 
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That's  what  brothers  are  for?   'When  you 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  breathen,  you  have  done  it  unto  me.'" 

Shelby  remarked,  "Well,  I  certainly  feel 
like  one  of  the  least  right  now." 

Shelby  went  unto  his  brothers,  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded  and  just  as  the  Lord  had  said, 
his  brothers  gave  Shelby  a  place  to  rest  and 
Shelby  gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

After  a  few  days  Shelby  said,  "Wow  Lord! 
It  has  taken  me  four  days  but  I've  finally 
found  a  place  to  live.   Lord,  I  was  beginning 
to  think  I  couldn't  do  it.   It's  a  good  room. 
I  sure  am  glad  I  found  it." 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Shelby,  "'Where 
were  you,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth?'" 

The  Lord  continued,  "Don't  forget  where 
all  things  come  from." 

"Lord  I  won't."  Shelby  promised.   "But 
couldn't  you  have  found  me  a  better  job? 
The  rush  is  awful,  the  people  mean,  the  flies 
horrible,  the  heat  atrocious,  the  pay  lousy, 
and  today  I  nearly  cut  my  finger  off  with  the 
electric  slicer.   God,  I  hate  it.   I  want  to 
quit." 

The  Lord  said,  "Shelby,  when  you  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  Mackinac  Island  Project, 
you  agreed  to  remain  faithful  to  any  employ- 
ment agreements  you  made.   You  have  agreed 
to  sell  hamburgers  until  August  15.   I  expect 
you  to  keep  your  promise." 

"But  Lord,"  Shelby  said,  "It's  only  June!" 

The  Lord  said,  "I  know.   Have  you  been 
keeping  up  with  your  daily  quiet  times?" 

Shelby  answered,  "Yeah,  I've  been  reading 
Romans  here.   Hey  God,  did  you  see  this? 
Paul  said  right  here  in  Romans  8:18,  'For  I 
reckon....'   Did  you  hear  that?   'For  I  rec- 
kon....'  Paul  must  have  been  a  southerner. 
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I  haven't  heard  anybody  say,  'For  I  reckon' 
since  I  left  Kentucky.   Isn't  that  something?" 

The  Lord  said,  "Read  on  Shelby." 

"Oh,  okay.   Paul  says,  'For  I  reckon  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.'   Wow  God!   That 
is  something  to  think  about.   Lord,"  Shelby 
asked,  "Did  Paul  reckon  right?" 

The  Lord  answered,  "I  reckon  he  did.   Why 
don't  you  read  on?" 

Shelby  did  and  came  to  Romans  8:28  which 
reads,  "All  things  work  together  for  the 
good  to  those  who  love  God  and  are  keeping 
to  His  commandments." 

Shelby  asked,  "Lord,  is  that  true?" 

The  Lord  said,  "Of  course  it  is." 

Shelby  asked,  "How  can  I  be  sure?   It 
seems  to  me  a  lot  of  things  have  been  hap- 
pening that  just  don't  seem  to  be  working 
out  for  the  good  and  I  love  you  and  I  sure 
am  trying  to  obey. ..." 

The  Lord  smiled  and  said,  "Just  keep 
loving  and  keep  on  obeying  and  watch  how 
I  put  together  your  summer." 

"God,"  Shelby  said,  "The  people  I  work 
with  stay  stoned  half  the  time  and  I  can't 
blame  them.   If  getting  high  was  all  I 
kenw,  I  would  stay  high.   This  work  is 
awful." 

The  Lord  said,  "Shelby,  I  am  better  than 
getting  high.   You  know  that.   Show  it  to 
them  as  you  work  along  beside  them.   They 
think  it's  easy  to  be  holy  when  you  are 
separated  and  protected  and  that's  all 
Christianity  is  good  for.   Show  them  that 
a  Christian  doesn't  surrender  his  faith  when 
times  get  rough.   Christianity  is  something 
that  is  lived  day  in  and  day  out — and 
especially  when  the  times  are  hard.   Show 
them  that." 
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Shelby  said,  "Lord,  I'll  try." 

"Why  not  start  an  evangelistic  Bible  study 
for  the  people  you  work  for?" 

"But  Lord,  I've  never  led  an  EBS  before." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  send  you  to  small 
group  leader's  camp.   They  taught  you  how 
to  lead  an  EBS  there." 

Shelby  had  the  EBS  and  it  was  a  flop. 
This  angered  Shelby  who  pouted,  "Lord,  I 
just  had  the  EBS.   No  one  showed  up  except 
two  young  Christians." 

"Disciple  them  then,"  God  said.   "Teach 
them  what  you  know  about  me.   Show  them  how 
to  lead  the  EBS  so  the  entire  burden  will 
not  be  on  you.   Stand  firm  in  your  faith 
and  talk  up  the  EBS.   It  will  grow." 

"Lord,"  said  Shelby,  "I've  got  another 
problem.   My  roommate  is  a  pot-smoking  athe- 
ist who  makes  fun  of  my  accent.   Why  did  you 
put  him  in  my  room?  He's  driving  me  up  a 
wall." 

The  Lord  said,  "Shelby,  be  patient  with 
him.   I've  been  working  with  your  roommate. 
I  have  already  had  several  members  of  the 
Project  witness  to  him.   He  is  curious. 
Answer  his  questions.   Do  a  one-to-one  Bible 
study  with  him." 

"But  Lord,  I've  never  done  a  1-2-1  before." 

"Why  do  you  think  I  sent  you  to  small 
group  leader's  camp?  You  learned  how  to  do 
a  1-2-1  there." 

"But  Lord,  why  do  you  want  me  to  waste 
my  time  on  him?   I  know  some  nice  clean-cut 
church  kids  that  need  to  be  saved.  Why  don't 
you  let  me  work  on  them?   I  could  never 
change  my  roommate." 

The  Lord  said,  "I  know  you  can't  but  I 
can.  Just  have  the  1-2-1  and  let  my  Word 
do  the  work.   A  little  prayer  will  help." 

The  summer  progressed  and  the  evangelism 
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project  began  to  pick  up  momentum.   Shelby 
met  many  people,  explored  the  Island,  took 
up  jogging,  and  even  began  to  like  selling 
hamburgers.   As  the  Lord  had  said  in  an  earl- 
ier time,  "The  field  is  ripe  for  harvest." 

"God,  guess  what!"  Shelby  exclaimed  one 
day,  "My  roommate,  the  atheist,  was  talking 
to  one  of  the  guys  in  the  Project....   Lord, 
my  roommate  has  just  become  a  Christian! !" 

The  Lord  said,  "I  know.   A  legion  of 
angels  is  celebrating  right  now." 

Shelby  said,  "Must  be  some  party.   Lord, 
is  there  anything  you  can't  do?" 

"Not  when  you  have  faith." 

"Lord,  you've  done  it  again.   A  bunch  of 
people  are  leaving  Cedar  Campus  for  Kentucky 
August  18.   I  can  ride  back  with  them.   Mac- 
kinac Island  grows  on  you.   I'm  going  to 
hate  to  leave." 

The  Lord  said,  "Remember  how  you  squealed 
when  I  was  trying  to  get  you  to  come?" 

Shelby  asked,  "Lord,  I'm  going  to  be 
leaving  soon.   What  about  the  EBS?  We  had 
fourteen  non-Christians  show  up  last  night. 
We  can't  let  it  stop  now." 

The  Lord  said,  "Why  not  give  it  to  those 
two  young  Christians?" 

"Lord,  do  you  think  they  can  handle  it?" 

The  Lord  answered,  "It  will  make  them 
grow." 

As  Shelby  was  leaving  the  Island,  he  said   , 
unto  the  Lord,  "Lord,  I'm  on  my  way  home.      | 
It  sure  was  hard  to  say  goodbye  to  everyone 
knowing  that  I  probably  will  never  see  many 
of  them  again." 

God  said,  "Shelby,  the  glory  of  Heaven  is 
that  it  is  the  meeting  place  of  m^  fir ends. 
You  will  see  each  other  again." 

"This  is  true  Lord.   Thank  you  for  such  a 
wonderful  trip." 

When  Shelby  got  home,  the  Lord  said  unto 
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him,  "Now  I  want  you  to  write  about  your  ex- 
periences on  Mackinac  Island  so  those  who 
participate  in  the  Project  next  summer  will 
know  what  to  expect.   They  can  also  write 
ahead  and  make  arrangements  for  jobs  and 
housing." 

Shelby  said,  "That's  a  good  idea.   Did 
you  know  I  was  the  only  person  my  employer 
hired  off  the  street.   He  had  hired  every- 
one else  in  January  and  February  by  mail. 
I  sure  was  lucky  he  hired  me.   That  happened 
to  several  people  who  worked  with  the  Project." 

"Shelby,"  God  said,  "I  have  a  plan.   Luck 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"Oh  sorry."  Shelby  apologized.   "It  sure 
is  nice  to  be  home.   Mackinac  was  great  but 
it  sure  was  hard.   I  certainly  never  want  to 
do  anything  like  that  again." 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Shelby,  "now  about 
next  summer . . . . " 
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A  NEW  LIGHT,  NO  MERCY,  AND 
SURVIVAL  AT  THE  HANDS  OF  A  LEGEND 

Ken  Ting ley 


We  broke  the  huddle  and  lined  up.   The 
line  in  front  of  me  blurred  as  the  pain  in- 
side my  chest  intensified.   I  just  wanted  to 
survive  this  practice.   The  ball  was  snapped. 
I  took  off  hard  left  from  my  tailback  posi- 
tion, put  my  head  down  and  ran  through  a 
gaping  hole,  right  through  the  secondary 
untouched . 

Costello  blew  the  whistle.   As  I  turned 
to  go  back  to  the  huddle  I  was  hit  head  on 
by  our  middle  linebacker.   I  hit  the  ground 
in  more  pain  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  whole 
life.   The  pain  was  starting  to  overcome  me. 
I  just  lay  there  as  I  heard  Costello 's  voice 
fading,  "Get  up  Tingley.   Get  up  you  horse's 
ass.   Get  up. . ." 

I  moved  to  Seymour  from  a  slightly  larger 
town  when  I  was  ten-years-old.   Sometimes  it 
seems  like  a  century  ago  but  it  was  really 
only  yesterday.   Within  a  year  my  football 
career  would  begin. 

When  I  was  eleven  years  old  I  joined  the 
Seymour  Tigers,  a  Pop-Warner  football  team. 
For  the  next  three  years  I  played  Pop-Warner 
football.   My  second  year  on  the  team  I  was 
named  the  team  MVP.   All  this,  of  course, 
was  just  training  for  my  high  school  career. 

I  began  my  high  school  football  career 
as  a  5 '6",  140  pound  lineman  playing  under 
Se3nnour's  legendary  coach  Bill  Costello. 
That  first  practice  remains  firmly  implanted 
in  my  mind. 

It  was  a  hot  June  day,  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.   The  players  huddled  together  in  small 
groups  as  they  waited  for  Costello  to  appear. 
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They  laughed  nervously  at  old  jokes  about 
Costello  that  everyone  on  the  team  had  heard 
before  but  still  found  funny. 

A  hush  fell  over  the  players  as  the  man 
with  the  blue  shorts  and  dark  sunglasses 
walked  toward  them.   The  other  coaches  hud- 
dled in  back  of  him  as  the  players  formed 
a  horseshoe  in  front  of  him.   He  seemed  to 
loom  above  everyone.   I  stared  at  the  scar 
on  his  knee.   He  began  his  speech. 

"Men  we  are  the  defending  Naugatuck  league 
champions.   Now  that  we're  on  top  everyone 
will  be  trying  to  knock  us  off.   I'll  be 
honest  men,  we  don't  have  the  size  or  talent 
as  the  team  last  year  but  we  can  make  that 
up  in  quickness  and  desire.   We  are  not  going 
to  lose.   I  intend  on  making  this  same  speech 
again  next  year  so  I'm  going  to  work  your 
tails  off  but  you're  going  to  win." 

That  spring  I  started  my  career  as  a  fifth 
string  offensive  guard.   I  was  the  smallest 
lineman  on  the  team.   I  worked  harder  than 
anyone  because  I  wanted  to  play  and  win  for 
this  living  legend  Bill  Costello. 

The  summer  practices  began  and  I  was  still 
playing  guard.   I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could 
but  I  was  still  being  driven  into  the  ground 
by  tackles  twice  my  size.   I  had  to  do  some- 
thing. 

I  was  on  the  verge  of  quitting  when  my 
father  suggested  that  I  have  a  talk  with 
Costello.   Me,  talk  to  Costello.   The  sound 
of  Costello 's  deep,  booming  voice  would  in- 
still fear  into  the  biggest  of  linemen.   How 
could  I  talk  to  him? 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
first  of  our  three-a-day  sessions  that  I  ap- 
proached the  crossroads  on  which  Costello 
stood.   I  was  nervous  and  scared.   This  is 
crazy,  I  thought.   Costello 's  going  to  tell 
me  to  go  to  hell.   As  I  muttered  the  first 
words,  I  wondered  if  Costello  even  knew  who 
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I  was. 

"C-Coach,  can  I  talk  to  you?",  I  stut- 
tered . 

Costello  smiled  and  said,  "Why  sure, 
Kenney,  come  into  my  office." 

I  followed  the  huge  man  into  his  sur- 
prisingly small  office.   I  gazed  at  the 
many  plaques  and  trophies  which  decorated 
the  four  walls. 

Costello  lit  his  pipe  and  said,  "Go 
ahead . " 

Nervous  and  afraid  I  paused  trying  to 
avoid  eye  contact.   I  had  his  full  atten- 
tion so  I  began  my  little  speech. 

"Coach  I've  played  backfield  ever  since 
Pop  Warner  and  I  think  I  could  help  the  team 
a  lot  more  if  I  played  there  instead  of  on 
the  line.   I've  tried  to  be  a  lineman  but 
I'm  not  doing  any  good  there.   If  I  could 
just  have  a  chance  I'd  prove  to  you  that  I 
could  play  in  the  backfield." 

Costello  appeared  thoughtful.   I  wasn't 
sure  if  he  had  understood  what  I  had  said. 
He  just  sat  there  puffing  on  his  pipe.   I 
was  waiting  for  him  to  tell  me  off  when  he 
finally  stood  up  and  said,  "Okay,  we'll  try 
you  there  tomorrow." 

I  stood  stunned.   I  finally  nodded  my 
head  and  backed  out  of  his  office.   I  was 
estatic.   It  was  a  dream  come  true.   I 
actually  loved  the  man.   This  was  why  he 
was  a  winner.   He  knew  how  to  handle  his 
players. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  season  as  a  tail- 
back and  defensive  back  on  the  junior  var- 
sity team.   By  the  end  of  the  year  I  was 
the  starting  cornerback  on  our  defensive 
unit. 

By  the  fall  of  the  next  year  I  felt  I 
had  improved  enough  to  play  varsity  ball. 
Costello,  however,  was  still  unimpressed 
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with  my  size  or  possibly  lack  of  it.   He  re- 
peated to  me  several  times  that  I  was  just 
too  small . 

I  hated  to  go  back  to  junior  varsity  but 
reluctantly  I  did.   Then,  about  three  games 
into  the  season  Costello  brought  up  two  soph- 
mores  from  the  jayvee  team  who  were  about 
the  same  size  as  me  but  had  less  experience. 
I  decided  to  have  my  second  talk  with  Cos- 
tello. 

My  second  talk  with  Costello  was  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  first  one.   He  seemed  much 
more  cold  and  distant.   I  asked  him  why  I 
was  too  small  and  the  two  sophmores  weren't. 
He  stumbled  over  his  words  saying  I  didn't 
have  something  called  'quick  feet'.   He  said 
the  other  coaches  felt  it  would  be  better  if 
I  got  more  experience  on  the  jayvee  team  be- 
fore I  moved  up  to  varsity. 

The  point  was  unarguable  so  I  left  his 
office.   Despite  what  Costello  had  said  I 
felt  the  reason  why  I  wasn't  playing  was  very 
clear.   I  was  a  junior;  I  would  only  play  one 
more  year  where  the  sophmores  would  play  two 
more.   It  was  a  matter  of  economics.   I  was 
no  longer  needed. 

Halfway  through  a  winless  junior  varsity 
season  I  was  injured,  bruised  ribs.   I  can 
still  clearly  remember  the  feeling  of  being 
crushed  between  two  defensive  tackles.   Every 
breath  was  agony.   To  anyone  of  value  the 
injury  would  demand  two  weeks  of  healing. 

The  next  morning  Costello  called  me  into 
his  office. 

"Kenney,  we're  a  little  short  on  running 
backs  and  we've  had  an  awful  lot  of  injuries. 
The  team  needs  you," 

I  knew  then  he  wasn't  going  to  let  me 
heal.   What  he  needed  me  for  was  a  tackling 
dummy . 
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"Coach,  I  can  barely  breathe  without  pain." 
I  pleaded. 

He  responded,  "Kenney,  we  all  have  to  play 
with  a  little  pain." 

Suddenly  football  took  on  a  new  light. 
Practice  was  now  a  matter  of  survival.   Cos- 
tello  showed  no  mercy  for  me  those  final 
weeks.   I  could  barely  run  and  he  knew  it 
but  still  every  time  I  was  beaten  on  a  pass 
play  or  stopped  for  no  gain  he  would  scream 
and  rant  and  rave.   He  punished  me  for  doing 
my  best.   Every  minute  seemed  an  hour  but  I 
went  on  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Without  really  realizing  it  something  in- 
side of  me  came  alive.   I  finally  realized 
that  it  wasn't  me  against  the  other  team 
anymore  but  me  against  the  coach.   I  was 
stubborn,  I  was  going  to  fight  back  with 
everything  I  had. 

Those  last  few  days  are  very  clear  to  me, 
very  clear  and  very  painful.   The  pain  was 
mental  as  well  as  physical.   This  is  what 
I  had  worked  six  years  for.   Only  to  have 
it  end  up  in  a  psychological  war  between  the 
coach  and  I. 

It  all  finally  came  to  a  climax  two  days 
before  our  seventh  game.   I  was  the  running 
back  against  the  first  string  defense.   Cos- 
tello  was  calling  all  the  plays  and  I  was 
getting  to  carry  the  ball  quite  a  bit. 

Costello  called  an  1-76.   This  is  a  play 
where  I  carry  the  ball  off  the  left  tackle 
out  of  an  'I'  formation.   I  strode  up  to 
the  line  and  lined  up  behind  the  fullback. 
The  ball  was  hiked.   I  sprinted  left,  took 
the  handoff  and  plowed  into  the  line  as  the 
blocking  was  breaking  down.   I  caught  a  hel- 
met in  the  ribs  and  screamed.   I  was  hit  by 
two  more  on  the  way  down.   The  pain  was  ex- 
cruciating but,  determined,  I  rose  up  and 
returned  to  the  huddle. 
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Costello  called  my  number  again,  this 
time  to  the  right.   I  didn't  get  one  block. 
I  was  smothered  before  I  could  reach  the 
line  of  scrimmage.   Crawling  to  my  feet,  I 
stumbled  back  to  the  huddle,  trying  to 
catch  my  breath.   Costello  actually  seemed 
annoyed  that  I  was  still  walking.   He  screamed, 
"Same  play!" 

Again  with  no  blocking  I  didn't  even  make 
it  to  the  line.   I  was  blindsided  and  took  a 
helmet  right  in  the  heart  of  the  ribs  after 
the  whistle. 

Costello  did  not  say  one  word  as  I  lay 
there  screaming  in  pain.   My  friend  the 
quarterback  begged  me  not  to  get  up  but  after 
cursing  a  few  times  I  staggered  to  my  feet 
and  finally  made  it  back  to  the  huddle.   Cos- 
tello screamed,  "SAME  PLAY!" 

Once  again  I  was  racked  up  good.   The  pain 
was  getting  to  me.   I  was  dizzy  and  couldn't 
walk  or  see  right.   Slowly  I  returned  to  my 
last  huddle,  staring  at  the  ground  as  Cos- 
tello repeated,  "Same  play!" 

The  quarterback  asked  me  how  I  was.   I 
couldn't  answer,  not  even  a  whimper.   The 
quarterback  then  told  the  line  they  better 
block  this  time  or  he  was  going  to  knock 
their  fucking  heads  off. 

We  broke  the  huddle  and  lined  up.   The 
line  in  front  of  me  blurred  as  the  pain  in- 
side my  chest  intensified.   I  just  wanted  to 
survive  this  practice.   The  ball  was  snapped. 
I  took  off  hard  left  from  my  tailback  position, 
put  my  head  down  and  ran  through  a  gaping 
hole,  right  through  the  secondary  untouched. 

Costello  blew  the  whistle.   As  I  turned 
to  go  back  to  the  huddle  I  was  hit  head  on 
by  our  middle  linebacker.   I  hit  the  ground 
in  more  pain  than  I  had  ever  been  in  in  my 
whole  life.   The  pain  was  starting  to  over- 
come me.   I  just  lay  there  as  I  heard  Cos- 
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tello's  voice  fading,  "Get  up  Tingley.   Get 
up  you  horse's  ass.   Get  up..." 

The  last  thing  I  remember  was  knowing  my 
football  career  was  over  and  managing  a 
slight  smile. 
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TATTOOS 
Paul  E.  Newton 


Walt  glared  past  the  passing  shallow 
faces  as  he  walked  down  the  crowded  street 
through  the  seamy  night.   It  was  hot  and 
humid ,  and  the  smells  of  the  run-down  tene- 
ments melted  together,  seeming  to  enclose 
and  suffocate  him.   Walt  knew  where  his  bud- 
dies were,  but  he  didn't  want  to  join  them. 
They  would  surely  be  down  at  one  of  the 
sleezy  bars  they  frequented,  but  he  couldn't 
put  up  with  their  worthless  chatter  and 
prodding  right  now.   Besides,  the  pain  was 
bothering  him. 

Walt's  thoughts  slowly  drifted  back  to 
where  he  had  been.   He  couldn't  believe  he 
had  finally  gone  through  with  it,  yet  he 
knew  it  had  to  happen  sooner  or  later.   His 
arm  hung  listlessly  to  his  side,  throbbing 
with  a  dull  pain  that  had  at  one  point  been 
excruciating.   While  the  old  tattooist  had 
been  studiously  applying  his  trade  to  Walt's 
arm,  with  a  half-burnt  camel  hanging  from 
his  lips,  the  pain  had  caused  Walt  to  remem- 
ber the  photograph.   Walt  had  accidently  found 
the  photograph  years  before  while  he  was  rum- 
maging through  an  old  suitcase  in  the  attic. 
The  photograph,  aged  with  lines  and  creases, 
was  of  a  young  man  with  his  arm  proudly 
around  a  pretty  girl.   It  had  taken  him 
awhile  to  realize  it  was  his  mother  and  his 
unseen  father.   He  had  never  seen  his  father 
before  because  his  mother  kept  the  family 
photo  album  under  lock  and  key.   There  was 
something  in  the  picture  that  caused  him  to 
stare  at  it  for  several  minutes,  he  didn't 
know  why.   Walt  also  noticed  the  Marine  tat- 
too on  his  father's  arm  and  the  carefree 
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smiles  of  the  couple,  as  if  they  were  laugh- 
ing over  a  secret  joke.   Walt  had  never  seen 
his  mother  laugh  in  all  the  years  that  she 
alone  had  raised  him  and  his  two  sisters. 

The  sharp  pain  in  his  arm  had  brought  him 
back  to  the  tattoo  studio.   What  the  hell  is 
he  doing  now?   Changing  needles?   He  ain't 
even  done  with  the  outline.   Jesus  Christ! 
I  wonder  what  he  thinks  about  while  he  does 
this? 

As  the  old  man  painstakingly  went  back  to 
work,  the  pain  brought  his  mother's  voice 
back  to  him.   She  had  always  avoided  all 
questions  he  had  asked  about  his  father  un- 
til finally  she  had  told  him  of  his  father's 
death.   When  she  spoke,  she  spoke  quietly 
and  deliberately,  almost  as  if  she  were 
making  a  pre-planned  speech.   That  was  the 
only  time  that  Walt  could  remember  when  his 
mother  had  looked  him  directly  in  the  eyes. 
She  had  never  looked  at  him  directly  and  it 
wasn't  until  he  comprehended  the  photograph 
that  he  understood  why.   To  understand  what? 
She  hates  me,  anyone  could  see  it,  she  al- 
ways has  ignored  me.   If  she  wasn't  ignoring 
me,  then  she  was  critizing  me. 

Huh?   Oh  yeah,  that  looks  all  right.   I 
wish  you'd  quit  fooling  around  and  finish 
it.   Huh?   I  haven't  got  all  night  and  I 
think  my  stomach's  not  feeling  so  damn  good. 

While  watching  the  old  man  apply  the 
bright  red  outline,  Walt's  thoughts  violently 
whirled  quickly  to  his  mother's  eyes.   The 
redness  of  her  eyes  had  shocked  him.   All  he 
had  done  was  to  proudly  bring  the  newly  found 
photograph  downstairs  in  an  attempt  to  please 
her.   She  had  reacted  very  quickly  with  an 
open-handed  slap  fully  across  his  face.   His 
face  stung  bitterly,  but  he  had  remained 
motionless  and  completely  stunned. 
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Later  that  night,  Walt  heard  someone  crying 
and  went  into  the  hallway  to  see  if  his  sis- 
ters were  all  right.   But  as  he  passed  his 
mother's  bedroom,  .he  was  stopped  in  mid-stride 
by  what  he  saw.   She  was  lying  on  her  bed 
crying  heavily  into  a  pillow,  on  her  small 
nights tand  was  the  photograph. 

What?   I'm  all  done,  I  can  leave?  Well, 
no  shit!   Walt  mechanically  paid  the  old  man 
and  wandered  out  into  the  street,  feeling 
the  cool  night  air  against  his  flushed  cheeks. 
The  pain  was  still  there. 

But  now  he  understood  it  all,  all  the 
pieces  finally  had  come  together.   Walt  knew 
why  his  mother  had  callously  and  continually 
driven  him  away  from  her.   The  awakening 
occurred  the  night  before  he  left,  several 
years  after  his  initial  discovery  of  the 
photograph.   Walt  recovered  the  hidden  photo- 
graph after  a  long  search  and  saw  what  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  see  before.   The  face 
of  his  father  was  not  only  a  ghost  from  the 
past,  it  was  a  face  he  knew  all  too  well, 
it  was  his  face  in  a  mirror  that  he  saw.   It 
was  his  face  and  now  his  turn. 

He  turned  slowly  and  wandered  down  the 
dark,  deserted  street  toward  a  bright  espla- 
nade.  The  now-stinging  tattoo  on  his  arm 
was  an  exact  duplicate  of  his  father's,  he 
had  made  sure  of  that. 

It  was  his  turn  now. 
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USELESS  OBJECT 
Patricia  Hays 


The  room  hung  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  a 
decrepit  structure.   Splotchy  mildew  hugged 
the  baseboards,  which  were  dampened  by  urine 
from  within  and  fog  permeating  from  without. 
Thick,  almost  fibrous  air  encompassed  all 
who  entered,  invading  first'  their  nostrils 
and  eventually  their  entire  lungs  until  breatl 
ing  became  labored.   Walls  fell  from  ceiling  . 
to  floor  in  inconsistent  angles  mapped  by 
wallpaper  grasping  with  ancient  and  powerless 
smears  of  paste.   Even  the  color  of  the  paper 
yellow  flattened  by  age  and  dirt,  seemed  to 
emanate  a  repulsive  stench  as  its  own  contri- 
bution to  the  room's  off ensiveness.   A  single 
naked  bulb  pierced  downward  from  an  otherwise 
blackened  ceiling.   A  thick  string  dangled 
beside  the  bulb  where  living  hands  had  reachec 
for  it  when  light  was  desired.   And  yet  even 
when  the  cord  was  pulled  light  was  still  de- 
sired. 

The  one  small  window  did  little  to  cheer 
up  the  room,  for  even  if  the  sun  did  manage 
to  break  through  the  smog  outside,  only  a 
few  glimmering  rays  ever  succeeded  in  filter- 
ing through  the  grime-layered  glass.   Each 
pane  wore  a  collection  of  dust  and  grease 
accumulated  through  the  years.   Not  one  of 
the  four  squares  of  glass  had  survived  those 
years  without  a  crack  of  some  kind.   A  torn, 
dingy  towel  hung  from  two  nails  in  a  further 
effort  to  keep  the  sun  from  disturbing  the 
room's  darkness.   Thus  the  window  had  lost 
its  true  purpose  and  served  only  to  allow 
the  sounds  of  cars  and  people  to  float  inward 
presenting  themselves  most  alienistically 
within.   Such  noises  of  life  proved  only  to 
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heighten  the  room's  deadened  character. 

Against  one  wall  stood  the  weak  frame  of 
a  small  cot  imburdened  by  a  mattress  which 
bulged  unevenly.   One  could  almost  see  the 
reeking  fumes  of  perspiration  emanate  upward 
from  the  badly  stained  mattress.   No  sheets 
were  visable;  instead  its  cottony  torso  lay 
asharaedly  naked,  revealing  several  wounds 
caused  by  careless  cigarettes.   Some  of  the 
burns  had  developed  into  small  rips  out  of 
which  its  innards  spilled  onto  the  floor  fre- 
quently.  A  pillow,  also  uncovered,  lay  at 
one  end  mimicking  the  roundness  of  a  human 
head.   Its  stiff  blue  stripes  intermingled 
with  roundish  stains  caused  by  salivary  drib- 
blings.   The  mattress,  the  pillow,  and  the 
rumpled  blanket  as  well,  were  one  with  the 
odor  and  filth  and,  therefore,  the  room. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  cot  stood  a 
chipped  porcelain  lavatory  where  one  could 
see  the  room's  only  attempt  at  cleanliness. 
A  stiffened  washcloth  lay  soured  beside  the 
two  handles  marked  "H"  and  "C" .   Both  con- 
tained cold  water.   The  single  bar  of  soap 
had  long  since  dried  up,  the  resulting  cracks 
marked  by  lines  of  dirt.   A  rusting  stain 
rivered  its  way  into  the  hollowness  of  the 
sink  where  one  of  the  faucets  dripped  a  con- 
sistent splatter  of  water.   A  forlorn  tooth- 
brush lay  silently  to  one  side,  its  worn 
bristles  embedded  with  dried  paste,  a  tube 
of  which  was  bent  and  tangled  awkwardly  near- 
by.  But  the  sink  was  alive  with  movement  as 
it  continued  its  incessant  dripping. 

Beside  the  sink  stood  the  only  other  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  room.   It  too  was  alive, 
for  the  refrigerator  delivered  a  certain 
purring  noise  that  could  be  clearly  heard 
when  the  room  was  silent.   And  the  room  was 
silent.   But  the  small  motor  hummed  to  no 
avail  as  was  easily  seen  upon  opening  the 
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grease- smeared  door.   Inside  on  a  metal  rack 
sat  a  bowl  of  soured  beans  smothered  by  a 
layer  of  growing  mold.   The  accompanying  odor 
was  nauseous.   The  bottom  compartment  was 
covered  with  milk  which  had  been  spilled  weeks 
before.   The  semi-liquid  floated  in  a  jelled 
state  which  increased  daily  due  to  the  curd- 
ling process.   Old  food  matter  clung  to  the 
sides  of  the  refrigerator,  and  bits  and 
pieces  floated  in  the  milk  below.   In  some 
places  the  wires  on  the  rack  were  meshed  to- 
gether due  to  collected  grease  and  crumbs. 
The  small  freezer  compartment  was  covered 
with  inches  of  invading  globs  of  ice.   But 
even  more  forbidding,  the  small  light  that 
ordinarily  came  on  when  the  door  opened  .  .  . 
was  dark. 

And  the  sticky  wooden  floor  creaked  for 
no  reason. 

He  sat  on  the  same  floor,  huddled  tightly 
into  a  corner  with  his  legs  drawn  to  a  fetal 
pose.   His  head  leaned  back  wearily,  and  two 
bulbous  eyes  stared  vacantly  at  the  ceiling. 
Deep  furrows  lay  frozen  above  his  brows. 
His  thinning  hair  fell  unnaturally  to  his 
forehead  in  streaks  of  gray.   Blue  work  pants 
and  a  thin  shirt  clothed  the  hulk.   Bits  of 
cotton  clung  to  him  here  and  there,  and  a 
piece  of  lint  had  even  settled  on  one  eye- 
lash.  Where  the  clothes  did  not  cover,  thin 
elastic  flesh  lay  in  folds  miraculously  form- 
ing hands  and  a  face.   The  hands  hung  over 
his  knees  and  dangled  toward  the  floor.   The 
face,  like  the  hands,  showed  evidence  of  many 
years  of  hard  work.   A  ruddy  complexion  ran 
the  length  of  two  shallow  cheeks.   His  thin 
lips  lay  grim  and  discolored.   The  eyes  still 
stared.   And  from  across  the  room  the  sound 
of  a  car  horn  drifted  through  the  window. 
Outside  in  the  hall  someone  dropped  his  keys. 
The  refrigerator  purred  and  the  faucet  dripped 
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All   these   living   sounds   chimed   in   together, 
but  he  didn't  hear    them.      He  was  dead. 

His  eyes  ran  with  mucous,  which  eased  down 
his  ruddy  cheeks  and  past  his  mouth.   There 
it  was  joined  with  more  mucous  seething  from 
the  corners  of  his  lips  where  they  continued 
together  at  a  slow  pace,  finally  falling  off 
the  end  of  his  chin.   And  he  stunk.   Not  like 
perspiration  or  urine  or  soured  beans,  but 
like  death.   Decay  danced  on  his  fingertips. 
His  entire  frame  sunk  lower  and  lower  into 
the  corner.   It  seemed  as  if  it  would  event- 
ually crumble  into  a  small  heap  of  unrecog- 
nizable flesh  leaving  only  his  trousers  and 
shoes  behind. 

And  even  they  would  eventually  rot  along 
with  the  sinking  torso.   For  clothes  and 
shoes  were  useless  to  him  now — as  useless  as 
a  refrigerator  without  food  and  a  window 
without  light.   He  himself  lay  useless  to 
the  world  and  had  been  that  way  for  many 
years.   But  now  he  was  unlike  the  two  living 
objects  in  the  room;  he  was  dead.   The  milk 
in  the  bottom  of  the  refrigerator  continued 
to  jell  and  so  did  his  blood,  which  had  long 
since  quit  flowing.   Beneath  him  the  floor 
creaked  for  no  reason.   And  his  eyes  bulged 
as  if  they  would  surely  fall  out. 
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"UNOPENED  DOOR" 
Phil  Osborne 


"Good  afternoon,   Hayes,  Hayes  and  Lovell." 

There  is  a  pause  as  the  receptionist  lis- 
tens to  the  caller. 

"Just  a  moment,  Mrs.  Lovell.   I'll  see  if 
Mr.  Lovell  is  still  in  his  office." 

The  receptionist  pushed  the  hold  button 
and  buzzed  for  Eric  Lovell  on  the  intercom. 

"Mr.  Lovell,  it's  your  wife.   Should  I 
tell  her  you  have  gone?" 

"Yes,  Carol.   Tell  her  I  had  a  late  ap- 
pointment with  a  client  or  something." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Eric  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and 
heaved  a  sigh.   He  pivoted  in  the  chair  and 
looked  out  across  the  bay.   There  was  a  bright 
sun  peeking  through  the  cottony  clouds  on  a 
typical  San  Francisco  afternoon.   The  spring 
breeze  gently  blew  up  and  down  the  numerous 
hills,  clearing  the  city  of  the  haze  that  had 
accompanied  the  winter. 

The  daydreaming  excursion  was  interrupted 
by  a  soft  knock  on  his  door. 

"Come  in." 

"Excuse  me,  sir." 

"Yes,  Carol?" 

"Your  wife  wanted  to  remind  you  to  pick 
up  the  tickets  for  your  opera  date  with  the 
Westovers  tomorrow." 

"Can  you  check  on  them  for  me  please?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Thank  you  Carol." 

Carol,  closing  the  door,  was  interrupted. 

"Tell  me  Carol.   Have  you  ever  seen  an 
opera?" 

"No,  sir.   I'm  sure  it  would  be  very  en- 
joyable." 
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Eric  spoke  with  excitement  in  his  voice, 
"Oh,  it  is.   It  is.   First  you  go  home  after 
a  day  at  work  and  get  prepared  for  an  evening 
at  the  opera.   You  break  out  your  finest 
gown,  or  in  my  case,  my  only  tux." 

Eric  jumped  from  his  chair  and  waltzed 
toward  his  receptionist.   He  continued,  "Then 
you  go  to  an  exclusive  restaurant  where  there 
is  wining  and  dining  and  dancing,  except  for 
me  there  is  no  wining  because  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  tastes  like  turpentine." 

Carol's  initial  look  of  confusion  was  bro- 
ken by  a  quaint  smile. 

"I  can't  eat  because  my  vest  is  too  tight, 
and  I  can't  dance  because  my  wife  has  this 
phobia  about  perspiration." 

Carol's  smile  became  a  hidden  grin  as  she 
bit  her  lower  lip. 

"So  I  get  to  sit  like  an  oaf  until  Charlie 
Westover  gets  his  fill  of  roast  duckling  and 
Mou ton-Cadet.   Then  it  is  off  to  the  theatre. 
Sounds  great  doesn't  it." 

Carol  could  only  nod  to  keep  from  revealing 
her  amusement  to  Eric. 

"Oh,  but  then  comes  the  best  part:  the 
opera  itself.  Are  you  familiar  with  Gui- 
seppi  Verdi,  that's  Italian  for  Joe  Green. 
Somehow  Joe  Green  just  isn't  as  flashy.  Any- 
way, Verdi  is  my  favorite.   You  go  take  your 
seat,  and  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  beauti- 
ful Verdi  overture.   The  music  fills  the 
whole  theater.   Then  the  curtain  opens  and 
a  huge  woman  begins  to  sing  as  if  she  had 
been  gored.  After  that  it  is  utter  boredom 
until  the  curtain  closes." 

Carol  could  no  longer  control  her  laughter 

"That  my  dear  Carol  is  an  evening  at  the 
opera.   Would  you  like  to  join  us  tomorrow?" 

"No  thank  you." 

Eric's  look  became  somewhat  sober  at  the 
thought  that  he  too  would  like  to  say  'No 
thank  you ' . 
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"I  guess  you  had  better  check  on  those 
tickets,  Carol." 

Following  Eric's  lead,  Carol,  too,  became 
sober,  "Yes,  sir." 

After  Carol  had  left  the  room,  Eric  made 
his  way  back  to  the  big  swivel  chair.   He 
spun  around  and  escaped  into  the  serenity  of 
the  clouds.   A  few  minutes  passed  when  the 
intercom  buzzer  broke  the  silence. 

"Mr.  Lovell.  It's  5:00  and  I'm  going 
home  if  you  have  nothing  else  for  me  to  do." 

"No.   No.   That's  fine.   Have  a  nice 
night." 

"The  tickets  for  the  opera  will  be  sent 
up  tomorrow  morning." 

"Oh.   I  nearly  forgot.   Thank  you,  Carol," 

"You're  welcome  sir.   Can  I  call  you  a 
cab?" 

"No  thank  you."  Carol  could  hear  him 
draw  a  long  breath,  "I  think  I'll  take  a 
street  car  to  the  park  and  walk  from  there." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Lovell." 

"Good  night,  Carol." 

Eric  heard  the  door  close  as  Carol  left 
the  room.  "Well,  I'm  not  getting  anything 
accomplished  here,"  he  mumbled  to  himself. 

He  quickly  gathered  some  papers,  placed 
them  under  his  arm,  and  opened  the  door  to 
leave.   Before  putting  out  the  light,  he 
turned  once  again  to  the  window  and  chuckled, 
"Fanciest  damn  tomb  I've  ever  seen. . .complete 
with  a  view  of  the  bay." 

He  rode  down  the  elevator  alone,  thinking 
about  how  such  a  beautiful  day  had  been  such 
a  complete  waste.   He  could  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  afternoon  near  him  as  he  went  through 
the  revolving  door  of  the  Hayes  Building. 
He  felt  like  going  through  the  door  again, 
but  decided  against  such  a  childish  act. 
Instead,  he  made  his  way  to  the  street  car 
stop  where  he  laid  down  the  papers,  took 
off  his  jacket,  and  faced  the  sun. 
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A  young  lady  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
bench  when  he  arrived  tapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, "Excuse  me,  sir.   Are  you  a  Libran?" 

Eric  looked  at  her  with  a  bit  of  astonish- 
ment and  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on  his 
face,  "No,  I'm  a  Catholic." 

He  looked  at  the  girl  inquisitively.   She 
was  long  and  willowy  with  very  blonde  hair. 
Her  face  purveyed  child-like  innocence,  but 
her  voice  was  full  and  confident.   Her  attire 
was  strictly  college,  but  she  wore  it  far 
better  and  neather  than  anyone  he  had  ever 
seen. 

"No,  no.   I  mean  what  sign  are  you  under?" 

"At  the  moment  I'm  under  a  street  car  stop 
sign." 

"No!  What  is  your  astrological  sign?  When 
is  your  birthday?" 

"October  10.   Why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  thought  so.   That  makes  you  a  Libran, 
the  sign  of  the  scales." 

"Sign  of  the  what?" 

"The  scales.   You  know.   Balanced  indivi- 
duals weighing  out  the  good  and  the  bad.   Look- 
ing at  both  sides  of  a  situation  before  making 
a  decision.   That's  what  you  sign  means. 
It's  a  clue  to  your  personality.   Surely 
you've  heard  of  astrology?" 

"Yes.  Well  I  believe  Monique,  my  daughter, 
was  talking  some  jibber ish  about  it  yesterday." 

"It's  not  jibberish.   It's  an  excellent 
reference  to  reveal  an  individual's  person- 
ality.  You  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  person 
just  by  knowing  his  sign.   For  instance,  I'll 
bet  you  love  to  eat." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  do  but  I  watch  my  weight. 
A  man  my  age  has  got  to  be  careful  of  that 
you  know." 

"Oh.   I  didn't  mean  you  were  a  glutton, 
I  just  meant  that  you  enjoy  food.   I'll  bet 
you  like  music  too." 
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"I  do  for  the  most  part,  but  not  that  long- 
haired prattle  you  young  folks  listen  to." 

"None  of  it." 

"Well,  some  of  it  is  alright." 

"I  thought  so." 

Eric  ventured  a  question,  "You  could 
tell  all  of  this  by  knowing  my  birthday?" 

"Oh,  yes.   This  and  a  lot  more." 

"Like  what  for  instance?" 

"Well,  you  mentioned  a  daughter.   Do  you 
have  any  other  children?" 

Eric's  face  suddenly  became  dark. 

"I'm  sorry.   I've  upset  you." 

Eric  regained  his  composure  and  said,  "I 
had  a  son,  but  he  was  killed  near  Saigon  a 
few  years  ago." 

"Oh.   I'm  very  sorry." 

"That's  O.K.   Nathan  was  a  good  boy — 
about  your  age  I  guess."  He  tried  to  shrug 
away  the  memory,  "You  were  saying?" 

"I'm  really  sorry,  but  my  point  was  that 
your  sign  makes  you  an  excellent  father. 
You  never  had  any  problems  with  your  children 
did  you?" 

"No,  nothing  major.   We  always  got  along 
pretty  well." 

"See?  I'll  bet  you're  a  stockbroker  too, 
aren't  you?" 

"You  could  tell  that  by  my  sign?" 

"No.   By  the  portfolios  you're  carrying." 

They  both  laughed,  dispelling  some  of  the 
uneasiness. 

"Oh,  so  you  can't  tell  everything  about 
me  by  my  sign?" 

"No,  not  everything.   But  I  can  make  some 
general  conclusions." 

"Like  what?" 

"Like. . .you're  a  good  supporter,  but  basic- 
ally lazy  at  work." 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Excuse  me.   That  was  a  little  brash.  I'm 
sorry." 
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"A  little  brash,  but  true.   This  astronomy..." 

"Astrology." 

"Oh.   This  astrology  interests  me.  What 
else  can  you  tell?" 

"You're  intelligent." 

"Not  really." 

"You're  modest." 

"One  should  be  modest." 

"You're  creative." 

"Well,  I  paint  a  little." 

"You're  a  good  lover." 

"Young  lady,  that  is  not  something  that 
one  discusses  with  strangers." 

"Well,  aren't  you." 

Eric  could  feel  the  heat  of  a  blush  on 
his  cheeks.   He  looked  away,  then  turned  to 
her  and  asked,  "Do  you  work  around  here?" 

"No.   I  was  going  to  a  protest  march  across 
town  and  took  the  wrong  car." 

"Oh.   So  you're  one  of  those  radicals  that 
my  wife  is  so  afraid  of." 

"You're  not  afraid?" 

"Are  you  a  member  of  the  Weathermen?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  ever  blown  up  any  buildings?" 

"No." 

"Then  I'm  not  afraid.   Why  should  I  be? 
People  like  you  are  saying  the  same  things 
that  I  think  about  Viet  Nam  except  you  have 
the  guts  to  get  out  and  say  it  and  I  respect 
you  for  that." 

"Thank  you  Mr. — Mr. — I  don't  even  know 
your  name." 

"Lovell.   Eric  Lovell." 

"Hi,  Eric  Lovell.   I'm  Ginny  Musick." 

"It's  nice  to  meet  you.  Miss  Musick." 

"Ginny." 

"It's  nice  to  meet  you,  Ginny." 

"Have  you  ever  had  an  affair?" 

Eric,   again  floored  by   this  girl's  remarks, 
pretended   that  he  hadn't  heard  her   and   of- 
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fered  a  nervous  interjection,  "I  wonder  where 
that  street  car  is?" 

"Have  you?" 

"Have  I  what?" 

"Ever  had  an  affair?" 

"No,  I  haven't!"  he  exclaimed.   Then  he   i 
looked  around,  somewhat  embarrassed  at  his 
outburst,  and  continued,  "and  I  never  had  any 
desire  to!" 

"Never?" 

"No,  never!" 

"What's  your  wife  like?"  j 

"Young  lady,  this  conversation  is  getting  j 
a  little  preposterous."  I 

"Are  you  ashamed  of  her?"  | 

"Of  course  not.   But  why  divulge  my  sex   | 
life  to  a  total  stranger?" 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to  divulge  your  sex  life. 
I  just  asked  what  your  wife  was  like." 

"Well  she's — she's — nice." 

"Nice,"  Ginny  echoed. 

"She's  a  good  mother  and  housekeeper. 
She's  attractive  and  likes  to  do  charity 
work." 

"What's  her  name?" 

"Blanche." 

"Blanche  is  a  very  ah — nice  name." 

"Yes.   She's  a  very  ah — nice  person." 

"Is  she  good  in  bed?" 

"Miss  Musick!   I  don't  think  that  is  any.. 

"I'm  sorry.   I'm  just  curious." 

Eric  hastily  changed  the  subject,  "I  don't 
know  where  that  street  car  is.   I  think  I'll 
get  a  cab.   Taxi.   Taxi." 

A  Checker  cab  parked  just  up  the  street 
responded  to  Eric's  hailing.   He  opened  the 
door  to  the  greetings  of  a  hard-nosed  cabbie, 
"Where  to  bub?" 

Eric  turned  to  Ginny,  "Can  I  drop  you  any- 
where. Miss  Musick?" 

"Yes,  please.   I  think  I'll  go  back  home, 
I'm  too  late  as  it  is." 
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"Where  to  bub?" 

"Where  to  Ginny?" 

"418  Harmon  Estates,  please." 

They  both  took  a  seat  in  the  cab  and 
travelled  in  silence  through  the  crowded 
streets. 

Finally  Ginny  broke  the  silence,  "Tell 
me  something  Mr.  Lovell.   Are  you  happy?" 

"I  guess  so.   I've  got  a  nice  home  and 
a  good  business." 

"But  are  you  happy?  You  see  it's  a  crime 
against  humanity  for  a  Libran  to  be  unhappy. 
They  are  so  creative  and  full  of  life  that 
unhappiness  can  destroy  them.  They've  got 
to  go  where  they  want  to  go  and  do  what  they 
want  to  do.   They  were  born  to  be  free,  to 
live  life  to  the  fullest... to  open  unopened 
doors." 

"I  think  I'm  free  to  do  as  I  wish." 

"Good.   I'm  glad  you're  together.  Most 
people  these  days  aren't." 

The  cab  came  to  a  halt  and  the  driver 
barked,  "418  Harmon." 

Eric  looked  up  the  lawn  toward  a  gorgeous 
Spanish  ranch  house. 

"Is  that  yours?" 

"Oh,  no.   This  is  my  parents  house.   I 
just  came  in  from  Berkeley  this  week  end." 

"Your  parents  must  be  very  wealthy?" 

"Well. . .nobody's  perfect.   Would  you  like 
to  come  in  for  some  coffee  or  something?" 

"No.   I'd  better  not.   Blanche  is  waiting 
for  me." 

"Alright,  bub.   I  ain't  got  all  day." 

"I  enjoyed  talking  with  you  Ginny.   I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  myself." 

"Maybe  we  can  talk  again  someday," 

"Listen,  buddy.  Do  you  want  to  go  or  do 
you  want  to  stay?" 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Lovell." 

"Eric." 
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"Good-bye,  Eric." 

"Listen,  Mac,  I  ain't  wait in'  no  longer." 

"O.K.   O.K.   Here's  ten.   Keep  the  change." 

Eric  and  Ginny  stood  on  the  curb  watching 
the  yellow  auto  vanish  in  the  distance. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Ginny." 

"You're  not  coming  in  for  awhile?" 

"Oh,  no,  really.   I've  got  to  get  home." 

"Then  why  did  you  get  out?" 

"I  don't  know.   I  didn't  really  like  the 
driver.   He  was  obnoxious.   I  should  have 
gotten  his  name  and  reported  him." 

Ginny  smiled.   "You  wouldn't  have  done  that, 
would  you?" 

"No.   I  guess  not.   I  should  have  but... 
I  don't  know." 

"Well  if  you  won't  come  in,  let  me  call  for 
another  cab." 

"You  don't  have  to.   I  just  live  a  few 
blocks  from  here.   I  was  going  to  walk  through 
the  park  anyway." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes.   It's  such  a  nice  day,  and  I  love  the 
park." 

"Well,  Eric  Lovell,  I  hate  to  run  off,  but 
I  should  help  Mother  get  ready  for  her  dinner 
party.   I  have  really  enjoyed  talking  to  you. 
I  apologize  if  I've  embarrassed  you  in  any  way. 
I  didn't  mean  to." 

"It  wasn't  embarrassment. . .more  along  the 
lines  of  shock." 

"Well  we  Ariens  aren't  known  for  our  tact." 

"More  astronomy?" 

"Astrology." 

Eric  laughed  at  himself.   "I'll  get  it 
straight  someday." 

"I  know  you  will,"  Ginny  said  with  reassur- 
ing confidence  as  she  extended  her  hand. 

Eric  took  her  hand,  "Good-bye,  Ginny." 

"Good-bye,  Eric."   She  tip- toed  closer, 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  then  turned  and 
walked  toward  the  house, 
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Eric  waved,  but  she  never  looked  back. 
He  watched  her  until  she  was  inside  the  house. 
After  she  had  disappeared,  he  focused  his  at- 
tention on  the  setting  sun.   That,  my  good 
friend,  was  an  interesting  young  lady,  he 
murmured  to  himself. 

He  looked  down  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  park  and  proceeded  to  amble  along.   He 
loosened  his  tie  and  unbuttoned  his  collar. 
The  three  hundred  dollar  Christmas  coat  that 
Blanche  had  given  him  was  draped  over  his 
shoulder  and  the  'Blue  Chip'  portfolios  were 
pitched  from  hand  to  hand  in  time  with  his 
stride. 

An  unknown  melody  accompanied  him  dox^m  the 
row  of  elegant  houses,  beneath  the  giant  shade 
trees,  and  into  the  expanses  of  Sea  Pine  Park. 
Eric  momentarily  stopped  whistling  as  he 
stood  in  awe  of  the  beautiful  colors  before 
him.   The  greens  of  the  grass  and  trees  were 
enhanced  by  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  golden 
sun,  and  the  vast  blue  waters.   He  walked 
toward  a  small  grove  of  pines  with  the  tune 
again  on  his  lips.   He  tossed  aside  his  coat 
and  dropped  his  papers  as  he  settled  midst 
the  brown  needles.   He  listened  for  a  moment 
but  there  were  no  sounds,  save  the  crashing 
of  the  waves.   Well,  looks  like  I've  got  the 
place  to  myself . 

Propping  himself  up  against  the  trunk  of 
a  pine,  he  gazed  out  over  the  bay  into  the 
Pacific.   Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw 
a  small  boy  playing  in  the  sand.   Eric  smiled. 
Looks  like  Nathan  when  he  was  little...!  won- 
der what  he  would  look  like  today. 

He  pulled  his  wallet  from  the  coat  lying 
next  to  him.   Upon  opening  it,  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  picture  of  his  son:   "TO 
DAD . . . LOVE  ALWAYS ,  NATHAN .   Saigon  ' 67 . " 

"I'd  say  that  you  would  like  the  girl  I 
met  today,  Nathan.   She  was  bright  and  witty 
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and  very,  very  pretty.  Made  quite  an  impres- 
sion on  your  old  man.  You  two  would  have 
probably  hit  it  off  real  well.   Of  course, 
you  always  were  a  little  ladies  man,  weren't 
you.   I  remember  when  you  were  10...,"  a 
tear  formed  in  the  corner  of  Eric's  eye  as 
he  paused,  "I  guess  I  think  back  too  often. 
Must  be  the  romance  in  me." 

"You  know,  it  was  on  a  day  like  this  that 
you  left  for  Viet  Nam.  Yeah,  the  sun  was 
bright  and  everything  was  green.  You  looked 
very  smart  in  your  uniform.  PFC  Nathan  H. 
Lovell  reporting.   I  never  told  anyone  but 
I  wanted  to  hold  you  that  day  and  never  let 
go.   I  still  don't  know  why  you  wanted  to 
enlist.  Maybe  it  was  all  of  the  war  stories 
your  Grandpa  Hayes  used  to  tell  you.  Maybe 
it  was  because  you  didn't  like  school.   I 
just  don't  know.   I  can't  help  but  think, 
though,  that  it  was  something  I  did... some- 
thing I  said.  Your  mother  insisted  that  you 
were  old  enough  to  make  your  own  decisions, 
and  maybe  you  were.   But  still  at  eighteen, 
you  had  better  things  to  do  than  get  shot 
at  for  a  cause  you  didn't  understand. . .nobody 
understands.  Why  did  you  go?  Why  did  you 
die?  Dammit!   WHY?" 

Eric's  sudden  outburst  startled  the  little 
boy  on  the  beach.  He  took  one  glimpse  at 
the  man  who  had  interrupted  his  world  and 
fled  to  safety  farther  down  the  beach. 

Eric  looked  at  him  running  away  and  tear- 
fully said,  "Good-bye  little  boy.   Good-bye 
my  little  man." 

He  sat  there  for  a  moment  with  tears  run- 
ning freely.      "Nathan,    if  you  can  forgive  me 
for  whatever  I  have  done  I  can... I  can  make 
everything  work.      Please  son,    I  loved  you  so 
very  very  much,      I  didn't  want  to  drive  you 
away , " 

As  he  sat  sobbing,  his  conversation  with 
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Ginny  flashed  in  pieces  through  his  mind... 
* crime  to  be  unhappy* ... 'good  f ather ' . . . 'un- 
happiness  can  destroy' ... 'born  to  be  free'... 
'live,  live,  live'... 

"Why   the  hell  do   I  feel  guilty?      I  didn't 
do  anything.      As  bad  as   it   is,    I'm  not   the 
only  one  to   lose  a  son."     He  looked  up  at   the 
reddened  sun  and   screamed,   "Thank  you,   Ginny 
Musick!" 

A  chill  ran  up  his  length  as  the  cool 
spring  breeze  blew  in  from  the  bay.  He  jumped 
up  from  the  ground  and  did  a  little  jig.  He 
picked  up  his  coat  and  papers.   He  gave  a 
long  look  at  the  photo  in  his  wallet.   "Son, 
I  loved  you  very  much  but  I  didn't  fail  you. 
I  will  love  you  forever  but  I  didn't  fail 
you.  Now,  if  I  can  reach  your  mother,  I  can 
once  again  be  a  Man." 

The  walk  home  seemed  to  pass  quickly  but 
the  church  bells  said  otherwise.   "10:00. 
I've  got  a  feeling  that  Blanche  isn't  going 
to  be  too  happy." 

The  Tudor  house  stood  dimly  before  him. 
The  only  light  that  he  saw  went  out  just  as 
he  stepped  onto  the  porch.  The  front  door 
opened  giving  both  he  and  his  daughter  a 
start. 

"Oh.   Hi,  Daddy." 

"Hi,  baby." 

"Bye,  Daddy." 

"Where  are  you  off  to  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

"I'm  going  over  to  Stephanie's  for  the 
night.  Mother  knows  all  about  it." 

"O.K.,  Honey.   You  be  careful." 

"Night,  Daddy." 

Eric  drew  a  long  breath  and  entered  the 
house.  He  made  his  way  through  the  living 
room  giving  the  portfolios  a  careless  toss 
toward  the  sofa.  He  walked  through  the  dou- 
ble doors  into  the  kitchen.   He  noticed  a 
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message  on  the  oven. 

Eric, 

I  waited  until  7:30  but  you  never  came 

home.   I  had  to  attend  a  bridge  party 

at  the  Westover's.   I  should  be  home 

around  10:00.   If  you're  hungry,  there 

is  a  steak  in  the  refrigerator.  Try 

not  to  burn  the  pan  if  you  fix  it. 

They  are  so  hard  to  clean.   I  want  to 

talk  to  you  when  I  get  home. 

Blanche 

He  crumbled  the  paper  and  tossed  it  into 
the  trash  basket.   As  he  was  walking  into  the 
bar,  he  thought  to  himself,  'This  isn't  going 
to  be  easy, '   He  fixed  a  scotch  and  soda  to 
sip  while  he  waited.   The  sport  jacket  was 
removed  and  laid  across  the  dark  oak  bar  top. 
Just  as  he  picked  up  the  remote  device  for 
the  television,  the  doorbell  rang.   Now  why 
would  Blanche  be  ringing  the  doorbell?  he 
thought. 

Before  the  door  was  completely  opened,  he 
heard  the  all-too-familiar  voice  of  his  neigh- 
bor. 

"Heh,  Eric,  old  buddy.   You  got  a  beer  for 
your  thirsty  neighbor." 

"Oh  Sam.   It's  you.   I  thought  maybe  it 
was  Bla. . ." 

"I  saw  you  coming  in  and  thought  you  might 
want  some  company.  Martha  called  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  said  that  she  and  Blanche 
would  be  a  little  late." 

"Come  on  in,  Sam." 

Eric  desparately  wanted  to  tell  Sam  to 
go  home,  especially  tonight.   When  they 
entered  the  bar,  Eric  picked  up  the  remote 
device  and  collapsed  in  the  over-stuffed 
chair  directly  in  front  of  the  TV.   Sam 
helped  himself  to  a  beer  and  tried  to  make 
conversation  with  his  host.   Eric  interjected 
a  few  "uh-huh's"  but  focused  his  attention  on 
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the  television. 

"...at  least  three  are  dead  in  a  demonstra- 
tion at  Kent  State  University  in  Ohio  where 
escalation  of  the  war  into  Cambodia  ignited 
the  protest.   We'll  have  details  at  11; 00  on 
Eyewitness  News ..." 

"Well,  the  young  fuckers  are  finally 
getting  what  they  deserve." 

None  of  Sam's  earlier  remarks  had  made 
any  impression  on  Eric,  but  this  assanine 
statement  brought  him  to  life. 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  all  of  those  young  hell-raisers 
are  finally  getting  what  they  deserve.   I 
mean,  they  don't  do  anything  but  cause  trouble 
and  this  might  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  those  hippies." 

"What  the  hell  kind  of  example  is  shooting 
a  bunch  of  kids?" 

"They're  not  kids.   They're  animals.   Look 
at  the  way  they  dress  and  act.   No  self-res- 
pecting kid  in  America  would  act  like  that." 

"How  do  you  know?  Have  you  ever  talked 
to  them?" 

"No .   And  I  would  never  lower  myself  to 
do  it." 

"Well  I  have!"  The  words  blurted  from 
Eric's  mouth  as  he  recalled  the  talk  he  had 
had  with  Ginny  earlier.   "These  kids  have 
some  legitimate  gripes  about  this  war  of 
politics." 

"Eric,  old  buddy,  this  isn't  a  political 
war.   It's  a  deterrent  to  keep  the  Red's  out 
of  our  back  door." 

"Dammit!   Viet  Nam  is  not  our  back  door." 

"Besides  that,  this  little  ol'  war  is 
good  for  the  economy.   You  ought  to  know 
that.   You're  doing  pretty  good  at  Blanches' 
ol  man's  brokerage,  aren't  you?" 

Eric  exploded  with  all  the  fury  he  could 
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gather,  "What  the  hell  kind  of  moron  are  you. 
There  are  kids  over  there  getting  killed  who 
can't  even  vote  while  you  brag  about  the 
profits  we're  turning  over  here.   I'll  tell 
you  just  how  good  this  war  is  for  the  economy. 
I  invested  a  son..." 

Sam  suddenly  became  quiet  as  Eric  con- 
tinued,  "...and  didn't  get  a  damn  thing  in 
return.  Not  only  did  I  lose  one  of  the  few 
things  I  loved,  but  I  lost  my  self  respect 
for  two  years.   I  felt  so  guilty  over  Nathan's 
death  that  I  crawled  in  a  shell  and  hid.   I 
let  people  like  you  walk  over  me  when  it  was 
you  and  your  Commie- hunting  friends  who  were 
really  the  ones  to  be  held  responsible.  How 
does  it  feel  Sam?  How  does  it  feel  to  be  one 
of  the  main  cogs  in  a  machine  that  grinds 
away  human  life?  Think  about  it  when  you  try 
and  sleep  tonight.  You  know  that  the  damn 
Communists  will  take  over  Viet  Nam  eventually, 
Everybody  knows  it.   So  why  waste  any  more 
lives?" 

Both  men  stood  angrily  in  the  middle  of 
the  bar  room.  A  few  seconds  passed  before 
Eric  spoke  again — this  time  in  a  calmer,  more 
collected  voice. 

"I  think  you  had  better  leave,  Sam,   Blancl 
will  be  home  soon,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  her 
alone." 

Sam  stormed  out  of  the  bar,  through  the 
living  room  and  slammed  the  front  door  behind 
him.   Eric  didn't  watch  him  leave.   He  was 
walking  over  to  the  telephone  at  the  end  of 
the  bar.  A  long  sip  of  his  scotch  cooled  his 
throat  as  he  dialed  a  number. 

"Hello,  Carol.   This  is  Eric  Lovell.   I 
hate  to  call  this  late,  but  I  need  to  talk 
to  you  for  a  minute.   Have  you  got  a  pencil 
handy?" 

He  took  another  drink  while  he  waited  for 
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his  receptionist  to  return  to  the  phone. 

"O.K.  you're  ready?  Tell  Blanche's  bro- 
ther to  handle  all  of  my  accounts  for  awhile. 
He  needs  the  money  anyway.   Get  ahold  of  the 
Johnson  kid  and  have  him  run  out  to  the  house 
tomorrow  to  pick  up  the  files  I  have  here. 
You  have  a  spare  key  in  your  desk.   Call  the 
Westovers  in  the  morning  and  tell  them  we 
can't  attend  the  opera.   When  the  messenger 
delivers  the  tickets,  send  two  to  the  West- 
overs  and  you  keep  the  other  two.   Who  knows, 
you  may  enjoy  it..." 

While  he  was  talking  to  Carol,  Blanche 
walked  into  the  bar.   Eric  noticed  her  and 
gave  her  a  quick  wink.   She  looked  at  him 
puzzledly , 

"...Carol,  Mrs.  Lovell  just  came  in  and 
I  need  to  talk  to  her.  Can  I  call  back  in 
a  few  minutes.   Great... Bye  Bye." 

He  hung  up  the  phone  and  wheeled  to  see 
his  wife  going  up  the  stairs. 

"Blanche,  can  I  talk  to  you?" 

"I'm  really  tired,  Eric.   If  you  want  to 
talk,  let's  go  to  the  bedroom." 

He  followed  her  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
bedroom.   Before  him  he  saw  the  two  double 
beds  that  had  been  a  barrier  between  he  and 
his  wife,   Blanche  was  busying  herself  turn- 
ing down  the  beds. 

"What  was  it  you  wanted  to  talk  about?" 

"Blanche,  you  are  my  wife  and  I  belong 
next  to  you,  awake  and  asleep..." 

"What's  gotten  into  you?" 

"Just  let  me  talk  for  one  minute,  please. 
I  know  that  I  have  been  hell  to  live  with 
for  the  past  few  years,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  all  up  to  you.   I  loved  you  when  we  mar- 
ried, and  I  love  you  today,  but  I'm  afraid 
that  you  no  longer  love  me.   I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me.   If  you  still  love  me, 
I  want  you  to  come  over  here  and  look  me  in 
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the  eyes  and  say,  'Eric  Lovell,  you  silly 
goose,  of  course  I  love  you.'" 

Blanche  looked  dumbfounded.  She  stood 
at  the  foot  of  her  bed  completely  motion- 
less.  Seconds  passed  slowly. 

Finally  she  spoke,  "We'll  talk  about  it 
in  the  morning.  Your  bed  is  ready  and  I'm 
tired  so  goodnight." 

Eric's  face  was  expressionless.   He  left 
the  bedroom  and  went  back  down  to  the  bar. 
While  picking  up  the  phone  and  dialing  Carol, 
he  noticed  his  hand  shaking  a  bit.   The 
phone  rang  a  few  times  before  Carol  answered. 

"Carol,  this  is  Eric  Lovell  again.   Call 
the  florist  in  the  morning  and  order  some 
yellow  roses.   Send  them  to  Ginny  Musick  at 
418  Harmon  Heights.   Have  you  got  that?  O.K. 
...Oh  a  card?... O.K.  get  this  down... 'I  got 
a  couple  of  doors  opened,  but  the  biggest 
one  was  bolted  shut... Thank  You... The  As- 
tronomer ....'" 

"Will  there  be  anything  else,  Mr.  Lovell 
...Mr.  Lovell... Mr.  Lovell ?" 

"No,  nothing  else.   Goodnight,  Carol." 
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CLOSING  DOWN 
D.  Scott  Weaver 


The  final  game  of  eight  ball  had  been 
shot,  the  bets  paid  off,  the  beers  finished 
and  now,  as  the  last  of  the  customers  drifted 
out,  the  old  man  turned  off  the  lights  in 
the  front  window  and  began  to  sweep  up  the 
butts  and  dirt  that  littered  the  floor  around 
the  pool  tables  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
As  he  pushed  his  broom  he  thought  of  the 
years  he  had  run  the  hall  and  how  things  had 
changed.   He  seldom  looked,  but  tonight  was 
different  for  he  was  closing  up  for  the  last 
time.   By  this  time  Monday,  these  floors 
would  be  swept  by  someone  else  while  he 
would  be  asleep  at  home. 

The  walls  around  him  were  dirty  and  peel- 
ing just  as  they  had  been  when  he  had  made 
the  down  payment  on  the  building  with  his 
army  discharge  pay.   How  long  ago  was  that? 
December  '44  to  December  '74,  that's  30  years, 
plus  2  more,  that's  32,  close  to  33  years. 
Damn  that's  a  while.   He'd  still  be  here 
except  for  his  heart  and  his  doctor's  orders 
to  take  it  easy. 

He  remembered  how  he  had  put  his  first 
disability  checks  into  paint  and  fixtures 
for  the  place.   All  through  that  winter, 
while  news  of  the  Bulge  kept  everyone  talk- 
ing, he  prayed  and  worried  as  he  worked  that 
none  of  his  friends  were  in  the  worst  of  it. 
He  wondered  if  he  would  be  in  it  right  now 
if  he  hadn't  walked  into  that  German  ma- 
chine gun  nest  in  a  French  hedgerow. 

By  early  spring  he  had  painted  and  patched 
the  walls,  installed  fluorescent  lighting, 
and  moved  in  seven  slate  top  pool  tables. 
One  wall  had  been  fitted  with  racks  and  filled 
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with  cue  sticks  that  were  waiting  for  the 
customers.   He  opened  in  late  April  and  had 
worked  the  bugs  out  of  his  operation  by  the 
time  the  first  G.I.'s  came  back  from  Europe. 
After  dropping  their  gear  at  home  and  seeing 
their  families,  most  of  them  headed  for  the 
pool  hall  to  get  down  to  some  serious  living 
again. 

Since  the  day  the  peace  treaty  had  been 
signed ,  he  knew  they  would  be  coming  and , 
like  the  magazine  ads  said,  he  was  working 
toward  that  day.   As  the  returning  vets  came 
through  the  door,  he  met  them  with  cold  beer 
and  a  loud  juke  box.   For  nearly  two  months 
he  barely  closed  from  one  Saturday  to  the 
next.   The  place  was  nearly  always  full  of 
ex-G.I's,  slouched  in  chairs  along  the  walls, 
drinking  beer,  shooting  eight  ball  and  kelly, 
and  telling  stories  about  the  war  and  the 
girls  they  had  nailed  from  London  to  the 
Rhine.   This  went  on  until  the  newness  of 
being  home  began  to  wear  off  and  they  started 
to  drift  away.   Some  went  on  to  college  on 
their  veteran's  benefits  while  others  took 
jobs  in  town.   They  came  back  from  time  to 
time  while  they  were  still  young,  but  when 
was  the  last  time  one  of  them  was  in  here? 
'58?   '59? 

After  sweeping  the  floor,  he  got  out  the 
dust  pan  and  butt  sieve  to  clean  the  sand 
filled  ash  trays  that  sat  along  the  walls. 
From  one  in  the  back  corner  came  an  unusual 
odor,  like  burning  rope.   Damn  kids  had  been 
smoking  reefer  back  here  again,  only  now 
they  called  it  grass  or  shit.   He  wished 
they  wouldn't  smoke  that  stuff  in  here.   The 
cops  were  liable  to  close  him  down.   Then  he 
remembered  that  it  wasn' t  his  problem  any- 
more, not  after  tonight.   It  was  Kenny's 
problem  now — let  him  worry  about  it.   He 
dumped  the  roach  into  the  pan  and  thought 
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about  the  days  when  nobody  in  town  had  even 
heard  of  the  stuff.   Then  the  hippies  started 
smoking  it  somewhere  in  New  York,  what  was 
it — 10 — 15  years  ago.   That  long?   It  sure 
didn't  seem  that  long  until  you  thought  about 
it.   Maybe  things  were  better  then,  maybe 
not.   He  didn't  know.   Now  most  of  the  kids 
in  town  smoked  it  before  they  were  old  enough 
to  buy  their  first  pack  of  Winstons. 

Once,  the  big  thing  was  beer.   He  half 
smiled  remembering  the  time,  long  ago,  when 
it  was  almost  a  ritual  for  a  boy  to  walk  in 
on  his  eighteenth  birthday,  plunk  down  his 
driver's  license,  and  say  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  for  everyone  in  the  room  to  hear  him, 
"Gimme  a  beer."  That  first  one  always  lasted 
a  long  time,  because  a  person  raised  on  Coke 
and  R.C.  just  wasn't  ready  for  the  bitter 
taste  of  his  first  bottle  of  Miller  or  Pabst. 

The  last  of  the  ashtrays  were  emptied  and 
the  butts  were  dumped  into  the  plastic  gar- 
bage bag  that  held  the  day's  accumulation  of 
empties,  the  floor  sweepings,  and  other 
things  that  accumulate  during  the  business 
hours  in  a  pool  hall.   Tying  it  shut  he  car- 
ried it  toward  the  back  door.   As  he  passed 
the  cigarette  machine,  he  noticed  something 
under  it.   Bending  over  he  pulled  out  a  green 
army  jacket.   Well,  that  was  one  thing  that 
hadn't  changed  and  probably  never  would.   At 
least  once  a  week  somebody  left  something. 
Nowadays  it  was  denim  and  army  jackets.   A 
few  years  ago  it  was  nylon  windbreakers.   Be- 
fore that  it  was  car  coats,  leather  jackets 
and  lord  knows  what  all.   He  tossed  the  jac- 
ket atop  the  cigarette  machine  and  carried 
the  trash  out  the  back  door  to  the  alley.   As 
he  came  back  in  he  locked  the  door  behind  him, 

Well  that  was  it — there  was  nothing  more 
to  do.   He  glanced  around  the  room  sadly, 
remembering  events  of  the  last  33  years — of 
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fights,  of  pimply  faced  kids  who  now  had 
kids  of  their  own  shooting  on  these  same 
tables,  of  men  coming  in  with  smiles  on 
their  faces  and  boxes  of  cigars  with  "It's 
a  Boy"  printed  on  the  wrappers.   Of  sad 
times  when  an  old  car  with  bad  tires  would 
snuff  out  a  kid,  or  sometimes  two  or  three 
when  they  tried  to  take  a  curve  too  fast. 
Of  men  leaving  town  and  coming  home  again, 
he  hated  to  think  that  he  wouldn' t  be 
watching  it  anymore. 

As  he  walked  up  front,  he  started  to 
take  off  his  old  sweater,  out  of  habit, 
but  then  remembered  and  left  it  on.   Pick- 
ing up  his  jacket,  he  took  one  last  look 
around,  flipped  over  the  "Closed"  sign  and 
walked  out. 
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I  The  Ping  of  Weeping  Clouds 

She  stood  under  tin  cans  listening  with  quiet  ears 

To  the  ping  of  weeping  clouds. 

The  children  giggled  and  touched  tongues 

Upon  the  speeding  carousel 

While  old  men  with  crooked  wrinkles  and  old  women 

With  sagging  breasts  and  swollen  ankles 

Sat  on  porch  swings  sorting  out  cob-webbed  memories. 

But  Dad  —  he  went  to  work  and  Mom  —  she  baked  the  bread 

While  babies  screamed  and  the  youth 

Kissed  and  drank  cheap  wine,  smoked  and  dared  to  grow  up. 

But  God,  he  stayed  invisible  while  endless-endless-endless 

Puffy  white  bearded  clouds  dropped  tears 

And  still  she  stood 

Under  tin  cans 

Listening 

With  quiet  ears  .  .  . 


Angela  Seibel 


Ginger 


She  stands  at  attention 

When  I  arrive 

Still  promising 

With  big  brown  eyes 

To  go  on  Secret  Missions 

Fetch  a  ball 

Touch  the  sky 

But  the  creek  is  wider 

And  the  hill  is  steeper 

Than  when  she  was  younger 

I  don't  ask  anything  of  her 

She  looks  at  me  sadly 

As  if  she  has  something  to  say 

But  I  can  only  look  away 


Janet  Bassford 


Ruler  Scrubbing  Eternity 

The  piercing  loudness  echoing  eternity,  being  forever 
wound  and  bound  and  locked  to  nothing. 

That  strange  somebody  smearing  soapy  suds  scrubbing 
the  spotted  space. 

Ah,  but  the  mellow  grass  whispering  to  the  sand  and 
it  did  hear.  It  listened.  I  saw  it. 

Mother  was  stretching  crooked  carrots  creating  carrot  cake. 
Poor  mother. 
Another  voyage.  I  am  to  look  down  again. 

I  see  the  round  and  frowning  tree  trunk  aging. 
Yet,  the  quite  lovely  lace  coils  itself 
to  be  made  for  doiles. 

Perhaps  they  will  sit  prim  and  proper  upon  Mother's  dresser. 
Shimmering  shadows  of  the  sun  splashed  upon  the  sea  for  an  instant. 
Bow  now  to  the  jagged  stairwell  — 
There  she  fell. 
The  autumn  leaves  upon  the  barren  ground. 
The  cacti  pricks  and  sticks. 
She  is  queen. 
Water  falls  drowning  the  rocks. 
Swish,  babble,  babble. 
Goodbye  Mother. 

Angela  Seibel 


Indian  Summer 

Indian  summer  comes  like  a  whisper, 

warm  and  full  of  color. 
It  approaches  on  moccasined  feet, 

stealthily  stalking  the  winter. 
Its  headress  is  full  of  yellow 

and  red,  symbolizing  its 
struggle  against  the  death  of  summer. 

But,  all  things  must  pass, 
and  the  struggle  slowly  ends  in 

a  splash  of  warpaint, 
waiting  again  for  another  year. 

Cheryl  Ann  Jones 


Reflections 

jmetimes  instead  of  looking  into  each  other's  eyes 

^e  simply  look  in  opposite  directions 

mrching  for  each  other 

^ith  glazed  eyes 

nd  when  we  come  to  a  mountain 

see  a  challenge  and  you  see  a  barrier. 

imetimes  when  I  can  only  look  down 

ou  bring  me  to  a  fun-house  mirror 

Ojere  we  laugh  at  ourselves. 

look  up  and  see  myself  clearly  in  your  eyes, 

ven  though  when  we  come  to  a  mountain 

still  see  a  challenge 

nd  you  see  a  barrier. 

Iways  it  seems  we  are  woven  together 

ike  a  fine  rug  —  interlaced  and  inseparable  — 

ach  diverse  thread  contributing  to  the  design. 


Janet  Bassford 


If  sunshine  doesn't  make  puddles 

Then  why  is  my  sunshine 

Making  puddles  in  my  eyes? 


Mantling  weary  souls  from  the  day; 
Night  tucks  around  us, 

Hiding  lonely  secrets  from  the  sun. 

Virgin  mother  shield  us. 

Protected  from  well  lit  eyes 
we  dare  cry  alone. 


Laura  Cali 


Tomorrow  is  soon  enough  to  smile. 


Barbara  A.  Shepherd 


Red  Weeds 

Dead  trees  that  are  still  burning 

appear  to  be  dominated 

by  blue  clouds  which  suddenly  turned  quite  vicious 

in  their  exhaustive  efforts. 

Witness  inner  trees  dying  through  overuse. 

taxing  grey  brainwaves 

and  completing  the  cycle. 

Internal  messages  which  formerly  melted  into  one  another 

at  present  sit  quietly  (rumination  about  the  future). 

Anticipation  fails  to  be  aroused  (and  so  dies). 

The  uselessness  of  interaction  prevails  (termination 

of  the  struggle). 

Clusters  of  small  red  weeds  have  begun  to  grow  which  match 

the  hair  colour  of  younger  days, 

while  the  mouth  proceeds  forward  in  constant  motion, 

yet  remaining  mute. 

The  clanging  of  shackled  feet  embraces  the  walls, 

masking  the  snores  of  the  living  dead  (the  passing  on). 

All  lie  sleeping  within  empty  spaces 

as  weed  growth  continues. 

Marc  Williams 


Thanatopnarcissus 

Naked,  sitting  all  alone  on  the  sharp,  monolithic  rock  jutting  high  above 
the  ruins  of  ancient  erosion,  the  cool  wind  of  elevated  heights  rushes 
through  your  hair  and  reminds  you  that  no  soul  is  immortal  when 
nature  spreads  her  fingers  across  your  fading  world. 

Reaching  for  eternity  though,  you  choose  to  ignore  the  lesson  nature 
has  taught  you  and  you  surrender  your  purity  to  the  river  of  time  —  that 
arrogant  invention  of  man. 

Then  when  things  fall  around  you  like  torrential  rains,  you  bang  your 
head  against  the  soaring  wall  and  curse  the  sky  you  never  saw.  Receding 
into  your  inner  self,  you  search  for  answers  which  are  no  longer  there 
and  find  solutions  that  do  not  threaten  your  self-exaltation. 

Barry  Hall 
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A  Tavern  Tale 

by  Marcia  Crawford 

Characters 

Socrates  —  the  Greek  philosopher 

Euripides  —  the  Greek  dramatist 

Gabriel  —  a  leather  dealer  from  Jerusalem 

Tibon  —  Gabriel's  nephew 

Chloe  — ^  a  tavern  girl 

Manager 

Place:  A  tavern  in  Athens,  Greece 
Time:  430  B.C. 

(The  tavern  is  crowded,  customers  are  seated  at  round  tables,  and  the 
sounds  of  conversation  and  exotic  music  fill  the  air.  The  main  entrance 
is  on  the  right  wall.  The  bar  is  on  the  back  center  wall.  A  small  staircase 
ascends  to  the  right  of  the  bar.  The  manager,  who  is  a  huge,  glum- 
looking  man,  is  standing  behind  the  bar  keeping  an  eye  peeled  for 
trouble  and  making  certain  that  the  scantily  clad  waitresses  are  doing 
their  best  to  keep  the  more  affluent  customers  happy.  From  time  to  time 
the  manager  casts  a  particularly  sour  look  toward  a  table  near  the  center 
of  the  room  where  Socrates  and  his  friend  Euripides  are  seated. 
Socrates  is  especially  conspicuous  with  his  dirty  threadbare  tunic, 
unshod  feet,  and  offensive  body  odor  which  is  noticeable  by  the 
behavior  of  the  customers  seated  nearby.  They  occasionally  sniff  the  air, 
hold  their  noses,  and  take  long  draughts  of  wine  in  an  attempt  to 
somehow  make  the  unpleasant  odor  go  away.  Euripides'  appearance 
and  aroma  are  somewhat  more  conventional  than  Socrates'.  The  two 
friends  are  engaged  in  what  seems  to  be  a  casual  conversation  when 
Socrates  suddenly  stiffens,  then  interrupts  Euripides.) 
Socrates:  What!  Let  me  hear  that  once  more. 

Euripides:  Yes,  it's  true.  I  had  assumed  you  were  aware  of  it,  but  on 
second  thought  I  supposed  you  were  away  fighting  for  the  safety  of  our 
glorious  democracy  when  the  ordinance  was  passed  last  week.  The  city 
council  has  decided  that  any  religious  idea  discussed  in  public 
gatherings  must  first  be  certified  by  a  board  of  censors  that  it  is  not 
dangerous  to  our  society. 

Socrates:  Oh.  And  how  does  the  council  define  a  "public  gathering"  and 
a  "religious  idea"? 

Euripides:  They  didn't  attempt  to  define  either.  But  they've  been 
worried  about  so  called  "unorthodox  religious  ideas"  for  a  long  time. 
You  and  I  both  know  that.  Tve  been  indicted  on  charges  of  impiety  a 


couple  of  times  and  1  know  the  authorities  have  accused  you  of  not 

recognizing  the  city's  gods  and  introducing  strange  dieties. 

Socrates:  That's  very  true.  How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  those 

people  that  I  don't  worship  strange  deities.  In  talking  to  people  I've 

merely  mentioned  that  I  have  a  daimon  which  is  simply  a  voice  that 

restrains  me  and  keeps  me  from  doing  unwise  things.  1  don't  consider  it 

a  divinity.  1  don't  worship  it!  The  only  god  1  acknowledge  is  Apollo. 

Apollo  has  appointed  me  the  mission  of  exposing  men's  ignorance  to 

them,  making  them  acknowledge  it,  and  setting  them  on  the  path  to 

goodness  and  truth.  I've  always  held  the  belief  of  supremacy  of  the  law 

above  all  personal  consideration,  but  if  the  authorities  try  to  prevent  me 

from  doing  my  duty  by  claiming  that  I've  been  influencing  the  public 

with  unorthodox  religious  beliefs  I'll  just  have  to  disobey  the  ordinance. 

I  can't  let  anything  interfere  with  my  divine  mission. 

Euripides  (laughs  sarcastically)  :  Divine  mission!  Well,  Socrates  1 

admire  your  convictions,  but  I  can't  accept  the  existence  of  our  host  of 

silly,  sinful  gods  as  a  reality.  Of  course  I  don't  feel  compelled  to  summon 

a  public  gathering  and  proclaim  that  idea  on  the  street  corners,  but  I  do 

intend  to  continue  exposing  the  stupidity  of  some  of  our  attitudes  about 

religion,  war,  and  government  through  my  plays.  Maybe  someday  there 

will  be  some  changes  made. 

(There  is  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Both  men  look  thoughtful. 

Socrates  toys  with  some  fruit  that  is  in  a  large  bowl  at  the  center  of  the 

table.  Euripides  sniffs  and  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  his  friend's 

odor.) 

Euripides:  Forgive  me  for  asking,  Socrates,  but  is  it  your  usual  custom 

to  sleep  in  pig  styes? 

Socrates:  Pig  styes? 

Euripides:  I'll  be  blunt.  You  stink.  It's  been  two  days  since  you  returned 

from  the  fighting.  Couldn't  you  have  managed  to  find  some  soap  and 

water  in  the  meantime.  You're  downright  offensive. 

(Gabriel  and  Tibon  enter  the  room  and  stand  near  the  door  looking  for 

a  place  to  sit.  Since  the  only  empty  places  are  to  be  found  are  at  the  table 

where  Socrates  and  Euripides  are  seated,  they  make  their  way  toward 

that  table.  Tibon,  a  handsome  young  man  of  twenty-two  leads  the  way. 

Gabriel,  a  dignified  looking  man  in  his  early  sixties,  follows  looking 

hesitant  and  disapproving.) 

Socrates  (flustered  but  trying  to  maintain  his  dignity):  Euripides,  I 

would  never  have  thought  that  you  of  all  people  would  insult  a  friend 

by- 

Tibon  (interrupting)  :  Pardon  me  gentlemen,  but  may  my  uncle  and  I 

join  you?  I'm  afraid  these  are  the  only  seats  in  the  room  that  aren't 

taken. 
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Euripides:  Please  do  if  you  think  you  can  stand  my  odiferous  friend 
here,  (gestures  toward  Socrates  who  looks  hurt) 
Tibon  (brightly)  :  Oh,  no  problem!  (he  quickly  seats  himself  next  to 
Euripides,  leaving  his  uncle  to  occupy  the  place  beside  Socrates) 
Gabriel  (trying  to  ignore  Socrates'  uncleanliness)  :  Please  excuse  our 
intrusion  and  my  nephew's  boldness.  We  are  leather  dealers  from 
Jerusalem  and  have  just  arrived  in  Athens.  My  name  is  Gabriel  and  this 
is  my  nephew  Tibon.  May  I  ask  who  you  gentlemen  are? 
Socrates  (attempting  to  resume  his  dignity)  :  I  am  Socrates  and  this  is 
my  friend  Euripides  the  dramatist.  Maybe  you've  heard  of  him.  His 
Medea  won  a  prize  at  the  state  dramatic  contest  last  year. 
Gabriel:  I'm  honored  to  meet  you  both.  But  I  can't  say  that  I've  ever 
heard  of  either  of  you  before. 

Euripides:  I  really  couldn't  expect  you  to  have  heard  of  me.  The  play 
was  such  a  small  thing.  It  only  took  the  third  prize. 
(By  this  time,  the  manager  of  the  tavern  has  taken  note  of  Gabriel  and 
Tibon  and  sized  them  up  as  wealthy  foreigners.  He  sends  Chloe,  a  well 
stacked  girl  of  nineteen  to  take  their  orders.  She  gets  a  whiff  of  Socrates 
as  she  passes  him  to  take  Gabriel's  order.  With  her  nose  pinched 
between  her  thumb  and  forefinger,  she  addresses  Gabriel.) 
Chloe:  What  will  you  have? 

Gabriel  (taken  aback  by  her  behavior)  :  A  glass  of  wine  please. 
Chloe  (to  Tibon)  :  And  you? 

Tibon  (giving  her  a  slow  once-over) :  Hmm,  you  look  pretty  succulent. 
Are  you  available? 

Chloe   (matter  offactly)  :  Not  for  awhile  yet.  You'll  have  to  settle  for 
something  else  in  the  meantime. 

(Socrates  and  Euripides  look  at  each  other  with  raised  brows.  Gabriel 
gasps  aloud.) 

Tibon  (grinning)  :  In  that  case  I'll  have  a  glass  of  wine  too.  (he pinches 
her  rear  and  she  returns  to  the  bar)  ' 

Gabriel  (infuriated)  :  Tibon  have  you  lost  what  little  mind  you  have? 
You've  always  been  a  chaste,  God  fearing  young  man.  What  do  you 
mean  by  making  passes  at  foreign  tavern  girls? 
Tibon:  Oh  come  on  Uncle  Gabriel,  let  me  have  a  little  fun.  You  know 
what  men  do  when  they  go  on  business  trips. 

Gabriel:  I  know  what  I  do  when  I  go  on  business  trips.  I  attend  to 
business  affairs  and  that's  it. 

Tibon  (more  earnestly)  :  Uncle  Gabriel  I  have  been  chaste  for  twenty- 
two  years.  I  could  tolerate  it  if  I  could  just  see  some  reward  for 
upholding  all  our  moral  principles,  but  as  it  is  I  just  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  want  to  live! 
Gabriel:  For  God's  sake  restrain  yourself.  How  can  you  talk  this  way  in 
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front  of  strangers?  Your  love  of  God  must  come  above  all  else  and  it's 

your  duty  to  demonstrate  your  love  for  him  by  resisting  evil  and  obeying 

his  moral  laws.  As  a  Jew  it  is  your  mission  to  uphold  the  truth  of  God's 

law  and  teach  it  to  mankind.  Hold  your  sinful  tongue  and  pray  to  God 

for  forgiveness. 

Socrates:  Bravo,  well  said!  By  the  way,  who  is  your  God? 

Gabriel  (loudly)  :  The  God  of  Abraham  and  Issac.  The  Lord  God  of 

Israel! 

(At  this  outburst  some  of  the  customers  turn  around  and  stare,  the 

manager's  eyes  narrow  and  he  walks  toward  the  table  where  the  four 

men  are  seated.) 

Manager:  What's  the  trouble  here?  I'm  trying  to  run  a  halfway 

respectable  establishment.   It's  bad  enough  having  this  pig  (grabs 

Socrates  by  the  shoulder)  stinking  up  the  place,  but  having  a  foreigner 

in  here  proclaiming  false  gods  is  the  absolute  limit.  If  you  want  to  try  to 

convert  people  to  your  weird  god's  religion  you'd  better  go  get  the 

approval  of  the  city  council  and  then  do  it  out  in  the  street.  There's  not 

going  to  be  any  religious  gatherings  held  in  this  tavern  and  especially  in 

the  name  of  the  god  of  some  barbarian  named  Abraham. 

Gabriel  (quietly,  but  deliberately) :  The  God  of  Abraham  is  the  one  true 

God.  You  may  throw  me  in  the  lion  pit  as  King  Darious  did  Daniel,  but 

you'll  never  get  me  to  renounce  my  God! 

Manger  (bewildered) :  Listen,  who  said  anything  about  throwing  you  in 

a  lion  pit?  You  can  worship  any  god  you  want  to  when  you're  at  home, 

but  keep  your  religion  to  yourself  while  you're  here. 

(He  walks  back  to  the  bar) 

Tibon  (with  mock  admiration)  :  Wow  uncle,  I'm  really  impressed. 

Before  our  stay  is  over  you'll  no  doubt  have  all  of  Athens  bowing  down 

to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  He's  sure  to  reward  you  richly  for  all  you've 

done. 

Gabriel:  Oh  shut  up! 

(Chloe  approaches  with  the  drinks) 

Chloe  (placing  the  wine  in  front  of  Gabriel):  I  hear  the  manager  jumped 

on  you  for  talking  about  your  religion.  That's  a  subject  you've  got  to  be 

careful  about  in  Athens  these  days.  Haven't  you  heard  about  the 

ordinance  the  city  council  passed  last  week? 

Euripides:  Why  does  a  girl  of  your  age  and  line  of  work  concern  herself 

with  matters  of  religion? 

Chloe  (bitterly)  :  Well  it  just  so  happens  that  my  father  is  chairman  of 

the  city  council  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  that  asinine  ordinance 

passed  in  the  first  place.  Not  only  that,  he's  also  going  to  be  on  the  board 

of  censors. 

(Euripides  and  Socrates  look  at  each  other  in  amazement.) 
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Euripides:  Are  you  saying  that  Meletus,  chairman  of  the  city  council  of 

Athens,  is  your  father! 

Chloe:  Yes,  but  he's  not  too  proud  of  that  fact  right  now.  You  see  I 

stayed  at  home  and  played  the  part  of  a  dutiful  domestic  daughter  until  I 

was  eighteen,  then  I  got  sick  of  it  all  and  left  home  to  find  freedom  and 

most  of  all,  to  find  myself. 

Gabriel:  Well  young  woman  I  guess  now  you  see  what  misery  results 

when  you  rebel  against  the  wisdom  of  your  parents,  (to  Tibon)  Tibon, 

this  girl  would  probably  be  willing  to  give  a  fortune  to  be  accepted  back 

into  her  home  and  lifted  out  of  this  degradation.  This  is  the  kind  of  ruin 

chat  sin  and  disobedience  bring  upon  a  person.  Take  heed! 

Chloe  (in  amazement)  :  Ruin!  What  ruin?  I've  finally  found  what  I  was 

looking  for.  (confidingly)  I'm  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  follower  of  the 

god  Dionysus. 

Socrates:  You  are  one  of  the  Bacchae! 

Chloe  (laughingly) :  Yes.  That  makes  you  prick  up  your  ears  doesn't  it? 

You  know  I  fail  to  see  what  bothers  people  so  much  about  the  worship 

of  Dionysus.  My  association  with  the  Bacchae  is  what  drove  my  father 

on  his  campaign  to  do  away  with  religious  ideas  that  he  terms 

"dangerous  to  society." 

Euripides:  Tell  me,  are  all  the  stories  we  Athenians  hear  about  the 

Bacchae  true?  The  tales  have  it  that  most  of  the  followers  of  Dionysus 

are  women  who  have  abandoned  their  families  and  taken  to  dancing 

around  the  forest  in  fawn  skins  and  ivy  crowns.  There  are  rumors  of 

orgies,  drunken  revelries,  and  even  human  sacrifice. 

Chloe:  Sure.  It's  all  true  except  the  part  about  human  sacrifice.  I'm  not 

really  sure  about  that.  I've  never  paid  any  attention  to  what  we  were 

sacrificing. 

Socrates:  And  what  good  comes  out  of  your  revelries? 

Chloe:  It's  fantastic!  After  performing  the  rituals  I  feel  purified  and 

reborn  and  what's  really  wild  is  that  I  feel  like  I've  become  part  of 

Dionysus  himself.  It  sure  beats  sitting  at  home  and  doing  housework  all 

day  long.  It  doesn't  bother  anyone  except  a  bunch  of  selfish  men  who 

get  upset  because  they  don't  have  their  wives  and  daughters  at  home  to 

boss  around  anymore. 

(Gabriel  rises) 

Gabriel  (loudly):  Tibon  we've  heard  enough.  Let's  go  thank  God  that  he 

revealed  himself  to  Israel  and  we  don't  have  to  suffer  as  slaves  to  such 

paganism  as  this. 

Tibon  (grabbing  Chloe):  You  go  on.  You  can  even  go  on  back  to 

Jerusalem  without  me.  I'm  staying  here  and  finding  out  more  about  this 

paganism  (he  lets  Chloe  lead  him  to  the  stairs). 

Gabriel:  Tibon  come  back!  How  will  I  explain  this  to  your  parents? 
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Socrates:  Don't  worry  Gabriel,  I'll  stop  him  and  make  him  realize  how 
irrational  this  action  is  (he  follows  Chloe  and  Tibon  up  the  stairs  and  the 
manager  takes  off  after  him). 

Euripides  (shaking  his  head):  That  Socrates.  I  wonder  if  he'll  ever 
realize  how  blind  human  passion  is. 

(Gabriel  sits  at  the  table,  head  in  hands.  In  a  few  seconds  the  manager 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  He  has  Socrates  by  thescruffofthe  neck 
and  when  he  arrives  at  the  table  he  collars  Gabriel.) 
Manager:  I've  had  enough  out  of  both  of  you.  You're  leaving  right  now 
(he  hauls  both  men  to  the  door,  kicks  them  through  it,  then  bars  it  shut). 
There,  that  will  keep  out  troublemakers.  (He  sniffs  the  hand  with  which 
he  grasped  Socrates,  looks  disgusted,  and  walks  back  toward  the  bar.) 
(Euipides  is  still  sitting  at  the  table  lost  in  thought  when  Chloe' s  scream 
from  upstairs  brings  all  the  conversation  in  the  tavern  to  a  hush. 
Following  her  scream,  Tibon's  voice  is  heard.) 

Tibon:  But  it  was  done  when  I  was  eight  days  old  as  a  symbol  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  Abraham! 

Chloe:  It's  horrible!  Stay  away  from  me.  I  can't  stand  to  look  at  you. 
Tibon:  Don't  be  afraid.  It's  cleaner  like  this. 
Chloe:  No! 

(Chloe  rushes  down  the  stairs  screaming.  Her  clothing  is  awry  and  her 
hair  is  tangled  wildly.  The  manager  grabs  her  by  the  shoulders.) 
Manager:  What's  wrong?  What  did  he  do  to  you? 
Chloe:  Dear  Dionysus!  It's  hideous.  He's  been  mutilated.  (She  runs 
toward  the  door,  unbars  it,  and  rushes  out.  The  manager  and  all  the 
customers  except  Euripides  swarm  upstairs.  There  is  absolute  silence.  A 
few  seconds  later  they  all  file  slowly  down  the  steps  with  shocked,  angry 
expressions  on  their  faces.  They  gather  into  groups  and  talk  among 
themselves.  Several  of  their  remarks  can  be  heard.) 
Voice  1:  Foreigners!  How  disgusting. 
Voice  2:  It's  barbaric! 
Voice  3:  Cleaner  indeed.  It's  unnatural! 

Voice  4:  What  kind  of  god  requires  them  to  mutilate  themselves?  (The 
customers  eventually  resume  their  seats.  Dancing  girls  are  brought  out 
in  an  attempt  to  calm  everyone  down.  In  a  few  seconds  the  curtain  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  is  slowly  pushed  aside  and  Tibon  creeps  softly  down  the 
steps.  He  tries  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  nevertheless  several  of 
the  customers  stare  as  he  walks  through,  toward  the  door,  and  makes 
his  exit.  Euripides  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  wine  glass  and  looks  out  the 
open  door.  It  is  apparent  from  the  expression  on  his  face  that  a  thought 
has  just  occurred  to  him.) 
Euripides:  Yes,  why  not?  I  think  I'll  write  a  play  about  the  Bacchae. 
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A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Citizen  C. 

by  Steve  Cambron 

"Five  years  have  passed;  five  summers, 
with  the  length  of  Jive  long  winters!  and 
again  I  hear  these  waters,  rolling  from  their 
gutters. " 

(Wordsworth,  "Lines  Composed  A 
Few  Miles  Above  Tintern  Abbey") 

The  sound  of  melting  snow  plopping  into  puddles  reminded  him 
vaguely  of  a  similar  Sunday;  of  several  similar  Sundays  strung  out 
through  the  freeze  and  thaw  of  five  years.  He  could  not  distinctly 
remember  any  of  these  Sundays.  It  had  probably  been  a  lazy  Sunday, 
and  he  had  probably  walked  around  more  or  less  like  he  was  walking 
around  now  —  smoking  a  stale  Tiparillo  in  an  unbuttoned  corduroy 
coat,  with  wet  shoes.  He  could  remember  a  Sunday  with  a  Tiparillo  and 
a  chill  from  an  open  coat  but  he  could  not  remember  a  Sunday  with  wet 
shoes.  He  could  remember  the  silence,  the  slosh  of  melting  snow,  the 
mute  mood  of  the  afternoon,  but  he  could  not  remember  which  Sunday. 
There  was  the  Sunday  he  was  living  in  now,  and  then  there  were  others. 
There  were  Sundays  of  drinking  coffee,  there  were  Sundays  of  late 
sleep,  there  were  Sundays  in  the  library,  and  there  were  Sundays  of 
worrying  about  Mondays. 

Citizen  C.  stood  on  the  curb  smoking  his  cigar  and  watched  the 
traffic  light  turn  red  in  the  absence  of  traffic.  He  made  up  this  formula  to 
categorize  the  Sunday  which  he  was  now  living  in: 

"Snow  thawing  +  the  absence  of  traffic  and  joggers  =  this  quiet 
Sunday."  The  thought  occurred,  however,  after  he  had  committed  this 
equation  to  memory,  that  if  he  happened  upon  these  same  circum- 
stances some  time  in  the  distant  future  of  Sundays,  then  the  two  would 
be  totally  indistinguishable.  That  is,  he  would  have  no  tangible  data 
whatsoever  of  having  lived  this  present  Sunday  apart  from  all  others. 
C.  quickly  revised  his  formula.  Therefore: 

"Snow  thawing  +  the  absence  of  traffic  and  joggers  +  stale 
Tiparillos  and  open  coat  =  this  quiet  Sunday  '79." 
C.  imagined  this  formula  as  being  recorded  on  tape  in  his  own 
voice.  It  turned  into  an  alchemic  chant  as  he  walked  along,  playing  it 
over  and  over  in  his  mind. 

Memo:  "Snow  thawing  +  absence  of  traffic  and  joggers  +  stale 
Tiparillo  and  open  coat  =  this  quiet  Sunday  '79." 
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Memo:  "Snow  thawing  +  absence  of  traffic  and  joggers  +  stale 

Tiparillo  and  open  coat  =  this  quiet  Sunday  '79." 

C.  varied  the  rhythms  and  intonation  to  break  the  droning 

monotony.  Occasionally  he  would  even  sing  the  formula  in  his  mind, 

using  the  melody  of  a  catchy  popular  song  in  order  to  better  ingrain  it  in 

his  memory.  The  formula  was  thus  expanded: 

"Snow  thawing  +  absence  of  traffic  and  joggers  +  stale  Tiparillo 
and  open  coat  +  Rod  Stewart  =  this  quiet  Sunday  '79." 
It  was  on  these  kind  of  days  —  these  slow  thawing  Sundays  —  that 
C.  accurately  perceived  himself  as  living  in  a  time  warp.  He  felt  that  he 
had  changed  a  great  deal  during  his  five  year  sojourn.  He  felt, 
conversely,  that  nothing  had  changed;  that  he  had  been  frozen  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  time  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  He  was  a  suspended  citizen,  living  in  a  suspended 
city,  run  by  suspended  policemen  and  suspended  bureaucrats.  There 
was,  of  course,  the  illusion  of  change  —  there  was  ample  proof  of  that 
everywhere.  They  had  put  up  a  few  new  buildings  since  he  had  first 
taken  up  residence  here.  C.  had  originally  mistook  these  buildings  for 
irrefutable  symbols  of  change,  but  he  had  learned  in  time,  from  equally 
irrefutable  observations,  that  these  buildings  were  only  suspended 
buildings,  built  according  to  suspended  blueprints. 

The  city  had  been  so  ingeniously  constructed,  and  its  inhabitants  of 
such  a  suspended  nature,  that  no  catalyst  could  penetrate  its  inner- 
workings  and  effect  a  change.  The  air  seemed  to  contain  a  built  in 
defense  system  against  such  an  invasion.  And  if  some  invading  antibody 
did  manage  to  slip  in,  it  became  paradoxically,  because  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  defense  system,  an  agent  of  suspended  change. 

C.  had  been,  in  the  past,  an  ideal,  community-minded  citizen. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  though  something  had  jolted  him  out  of  his 
suspended  state  and  he  had  been  accidently  shocked  awake.  C. 
remembered  the  experience  as  like  waking  up  from  anesthesia  and 
bUnking  one's  eyes  all  alone  in  a  blinding  white  room  after  a  long  and 
incredible  surgery.  The  first  time  it  happened  it  scared  the  hell  out  of 
him.  C.  immediately  consulted  the  local  self-help  program  and  after 
some  preUminary  suspended  guidance,  managed  to  slip  back  under  the 
magic  effect  of  anesthesia  before  the  trauma  of  waking  had  fully  seized 
him.  He  thought  himself  fortunate  in  those  days  of  ideal  citizenship  to 
be  able  to  put  himself  under  without  any  demanding  effort.  Then,  it  had 
seemed  natural.  It  was  the  waking  that  was  unnatural.  It  was  the  waking 
that  caused  the  nightmare. 

Another  time,  C.  had  been  sitting  in  a  restaurant  sipping  coffee  and 
philosophizing  with  a  waitress  when  an  old  man  in  a  business  suit  beside 
him  inadvertently  turned  and  asked  "And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
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afterwards?"  C.  usually  produced  a  spontaneous  anydone  for  this 
incurable  question,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason  —  call  it  divine 
providence  —  he  was  caught  hopelessly  off  guard.  His  response 
dwindled  into  a  helpless  stammer.  He  stared  emptily  into  his  coffee  cup 
and  thought  of  taking  recourse  in  more  suspended  guidance. 
Afterwards,  the  question  haunted  him  for  days.  C.  avoided  counseling 
but  predictably  fell  back  into  his  comfortable  world  of  anesthesia. 

Gradually  however,  C.  began  to  notice  faint  traces  of  antibodies 
creeping  into  the  fine  air  of  his  city.  He  established  contact  with  these 
antibodies  and  through  their  influence  eventually  raised  himself  from 
the  level  of  a  suspended  sleeper  to  the  role  of  suspended  agent  of  change. 
In  this  new  role  C,  like  others  before  him,  succumbed  to  a  new  and 
quite  ridiculous  burst  of  ideaHsm.  Foolish  meglomaniac  that  he  was,  C. 
undertook  the  role  of  catalyst  and  managed  to  achieve  the  status  of  a 
messiah  of  a  suspended  revolution.  Nothing  was  changed,  of  course, 
except  C's  perception  of  himself.  He  forsook  the  role  of  catalyst  and 
began  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  probing  new  levels  of  awakeness. 
He  had  a  very  difficult  time  remembering  what  had  passed  before  the 
period  of  great  awakeness,  his  sensory  impressions  dulled  by  the  years 
of  anesthesia.  To  prevent  such  vital  loss  from  occurring  again  C. 
exercised  his  mental  capacities  toward  the  sole  function  of  preserving 
and  categorizing  his  sensory  impressions.  Hence  the  elaborate  formula: 

"Snow  thawing  +  absence  of  traffic  and  joggers  +  stale  Tiparillo 

and  open  coat  +  Rod  Stewart  =  this  quiet  Sunday  '79." 

C.  felt  that  through  such  exercises  he  could  evolve  toward  an 
ultimate  state  of  awakeness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  finding  himself 
having  occasional  random  flashes  of  ultimate  awakeness,  and  they  were 
occurring  with  increasing  frequency.  Soon  it  must  inevitably  follow  that 
C.  would  be  ultimately  awake  almost  everyday  of  the  week.  And  if  not 
everyday,  then  at  least  could  strive  to  attain  a  state  of  half  ultimate 
awakeness.  C.  had  taken  careful  note  of  this  phenomena,  filing  it  in  his 
memory  as: 

C's  Law  of  Probability:  7  days  of  ultimate  awakeness  x  52  =  an 

irrefutable  year  of  ultimate  awakeness. 

C.  saluted  the  traffic  light  and  stepped  across  the  street.  As  he 
walked  up  some  stone  steps  past  a  large  building,  he  noticed  some 
misspelled  obscene  graffiti  crudely  scrawled  in  chalk  across  the  brick 
surface  of  the  building.  He  grinned  quietly  to  himself.  "Unreal  city, 
Vienna,  London,  Richmond,  unreal." 

The  chime  of  bells  in  the  clock  tower  interrupted  his  musings.  The 
melody  of  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  clanged  out  loud  and  metallic, 
echoing  between  the  buildings  of  the  empty  city.  C.  listened  for  the  flat 
notes  and  immediately  appended  his  formula. 
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Memo:  "Snow  thawing  +  absence  of  traffic  +  stale  Tiparillo  and 

open  coat  +  Rod  Stewart  and  flat  bells  =  this  quiet  '79  Sunday." 

C.  laughed  as  he  listened  to  the  bells  fight  and  struggle  among 

themselves  in  a  ludicrous  effort  to  achieve  harmony.  C.  laughed  as  only 

C.  could  laugh.  He  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  he  had  broken  through  the 

barriers  of  the  time  warp. 


Snow  Woman 

It  must  be  ten  below  zero 
and  you  sit  naked  in  the  snow 
your  head  tilted  back  casually, 
catching  the  full  moon  through  the  eaves. 
In  this  cold  the  streetlights  shudder 
nodding  and  wobbling  like  vultures 
the  night,  gaping  like  an  old  shoe 
throws  its  long  dark  arms  around  you 
the  trees  dance  like  witch  doctors 
raking  the  air  with  clawed  fingers. 

I  curl  up  in  the  sheets  for  the  wind 

as  leaves  skitter  end  over  end  — 

like  glass  sheaths  crashing  together 

in  a  desert  of  white  weather. 

It  is  inconceivably  cold 

and  you  sit  naked  in  the  snow 

a  kind  of  childless  Madonna 

a  kind  of  queen  Victoria 

still  as  an  unruffled  feather 

legs  open,  hugging  the  weather. 


Steve  Cambron 
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The  Ballad  of  the  Old  Nun 

rasp  of  bobwire 
widow's  falsetto 
hands  of  hellfire 
swinging  god's  gavel 
glaciated  stone  face 
look  of  laser 
warm  heart  cold  heart 
Puritan  pleasure 
smile  of  crucifix 
backbone  of  butress 
low  heels  black  robes 
twitch  of  arthritis 
hymn  book  pitch  pipe 
pump  organ  bellow 
tight-lipped  squint-eyed 
yardstick  conductor 
beads  of  rosary 
dog-eared  bible 
catechism  chorus 
St.  Jona's  survival 

Sing  Alleluia! 

The  old  nun  walked  like  a  bow-legged  crow 
travelled  with  a  cane  wherever  she'd  go 
slow  as  a  wheelchair,  slow  as  a  sundial 

Her  hands  were  crinkled  and  curled  like  spiders 
she  had  varicose  veins  under  her  black  hose 
old  as  the  dustballs  glued  to  the  register 

Her  mouth  was  mean  and  closed  like  a  lasso 
round  as  a  bubble  ring  blowing  hosannas 
round  as  the  halo  over  St.  Michael 

Sing  Alleluia! 

For  the  old  nun  older  than  old 

wobbling  on  the  ice  sheets  in  the  parking  lot 

coughing  up  the  cold  wind's  snow 

For  the  old  nun  creeping  alone 
with  a  prayer  and  a  banister 
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and  a  smile  from  St.  Christopher 

For  the  old  nun  who  refused 

who  hammered  and  pelted  and  threw  things 

who  armwrestled  with  Lucifer 

Sing  Alleluia! 

For  the  old  nun  still  going 

without  legs  or  cane  or  clank 

down  the  morning  corridor  like  an  umbrella's  shadow 

Savonarola  and  the  gang 
would  have  loved  you 
I  think  I  did  too  old  nun. 


Steve  Cambron 


Running  to  you, 

I  fell. 
There  is  no  pain? 
(The  memory  of  another  taught  me  how.) 

This  time  the  ground  was  not  so  far. 
It  rose  to  meet  me, 

cradling  me. 


Barbara  A.  Shepherd 
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ringing  phones  and 
other  busy  signals 

waiting 

leaning  against  the  outside  of  the  phone  booth 

fidget 

watching  that  lady  across  the  street 

out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
"maybe  they  got  home  .  .  . 
i'll  try  just  once  more" 

my  dime  slides  through  the  ever-hungry  coin  slot 
telephone  ringing  on  the  other  end 
where  are  they? 
c'mon  ....  c'mon  .  .  . 
looking  down  at  my  feet 
answer  the  phone 
damnit 

kicking  the  door  of  this  glass  box 
unheard,  unanswered,  the  phone  rings  at  my  house 
angrily  slamming  down  the  receiver 
shoving  my  hands  deep  into  my  pockets 
stepping  out  of  the  phone  booth 
wait  — 

stepping  halfway  back  into  the  booth 
take  the  phone  off  the  hook  and  leave  it  gently 

swinging  by  its  stiff  metal  cord 
now  another  phone  is  busy 

being  unanswered 
i'll  keep  my  change  too  mr.  bell 
nice  doing  business  to  you 


Lesa  Kirsch 
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Caryn 

Beneath  those  frequent  smiles  and  grins 

Was  a  lonely  girl  who  could  never  win 

She  knew  no  one  would  understand 

Her  want  for  a  harsh  reprimand 

Or  discipline  from  dad  or  mother 

Instead  of  love,  she'd  just  get  another 

Outfit,  album  or  some  other  selection 

To  put  beside  her  vast  collection 

There  was  never  a  feeling  of  closeness  or  belonging 

Just  cheating  and  lying  and  constant  wronging 

When  holidays  came  they  weren't  full  of  fun 

Just  mother  and  dad  on  the  continual  run 

But,  not  forgetting  their  lovely  at  home 

No,  they'd  never  leave  their  daughter  alone 

They'd  give  out  the  keys  to  the  new  Cadillac 

And  say,  "don't  wait  up,  'cause  we'll  soon  be  back" 

Till  one  night  when  they  stumbled  back 

Their  daughter  was  gone  and  had  left  no  track 

Ignoring  their  worries,  knowing  she'd  be  around 

Thinking  by  morning  she  would  have  been  found 

How  could  they  have  known,  unless  they  had  bothered  to  care 

That  their  daughter,  with  everything,  would  never  be  there. 

Laurie  Ries 


Haikus 

Brittle  and  dried  leaves 

Curling  withered  old  hands  of  age 

grasp  the  wind  yet  fall 

Footfalls  on  wet  earth 

traces  of  man's  onward  journey 

trample  budding  life 


Allison  Rene  Kaiser 
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Dawn 

Shadows  of  dreams 

falling  out  of  my  head 
Casting  grey 

around  my  mind 
Blocking  out 

present  thoughts,  future  hopes 
Until  the  spiral 

leading  up  to  my  mind 

fans  out  wide 
And  into  the  darkness 

floods  the  light  of  realization 
Casting  all  grey 

away. 


Allison  Rene  Kaiser 


Plaid  cement 

No  chalk  in  sight 

Dusty  window 

Dark  days,  sunny  nights. 

Orange  hair. 

On  the  stage. 

Your  battery's  all  run  down, 

Blue  jeans,  classrooms. 

I  can't  stand. 

That  book  in  your  hand. 

I  don't  care. 

You  don't  dare. 

Come  back  from  the  west  coast. 

My  lost  girl. 


Matthew  A.  Painter 
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A  Past  Future 

She  comes  in  silence 

and  stands  in  the  shadow  of  my  loss. 
She  seems  confident,  almost  accustomed,  patient. 
Waiting  there  amid  the  frustration, 
and  the  helplessness, 
and  the  why, 

which  loom  so  obvious  and  overpowering  to  me, 
she  is  not  oblivious  — 
not  intimidated  — 

perhaps  only  well  acquainted  with  sad. 
Measured  steps  bring  her  closer. 
She  walks  slowly, 
deliberately, 

through  shattered  pieces  that  shrink  away 
into  tiny  fragments. 

some  vanish  into  her  shadow  — 
a  shadow  which  falls  long  and  dark  behind  her 
—  maybe  to  hide  many  broken  pieces  of  her  own. 
She  lifts  me  carefully  to  unsteady  feet 
and  we  leave  in  silence. 
I  walk  uncertain; 

but  an  occasional  glance  behind 

shows  my  loss  becoming  part  of  the  shadow 

we  both  now  cast. 

Lesa  Kirsch 
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What,  Me  Worry? 

by  D.  Marie  Tucker 

He  was  twenty-eight  when  he  made  that  first  jump.  She  didn't  want 
him  to  —  she  never  wanted  him  to  again  after  that  first  one,  but  there  he 
was,  fifteen  years  and  several  hundred  jumps  later.  Of  course,  she  had 
gotten  used  to  the  idea,  but  she  had  never  really  liked  it.  That's  what  she 
kept  telling  herself  all  afternoon,  anyway,  that  she  didn't  like  it. 

She  watched  him  off  and  on,  periodically  surveying  the  crowd  and 
comparing  herself  and  him  to  the  others  around  them  and  wondering 
about  the  both  of  them.  He  wasn't  worried;  he  never  worried.  "Good 
jumpers  don't  have  to  worry!"  he'd  say,  and  then  he  would  tell  that  old 
(old,  very  old)  story  of  his  first  jump.  His  parachute  hadn't  opened,  and 
he  had  kept  a  cool  head  and  managed  to  open  his  reserve  and  save 
himself.  She  could  hear  him  now:  "I  realized  something  wasn't  quite 
right  and  thought  I'd  better  pull  my  reserve.  Good  thing."  Then  he'd 
shrug  and  with  a  "See?  Good  jumpers  don't  have  to  worry!"  he'd  go 
back  to  packing  his  chute  and  she  could  never  get  in  a  answer.  But  she 
was  used  to  it.  Maybe  she  would  learn  to  like  it,  but  she  didn't  really 
think  she  would. 

So  there  they  were  in  Springville,  Tennessee,  at  the  Springville 
Jump-In,  one  of  the  largest  sport  parachuting  meets  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  only  two  of  the  group  of  about  thirty:  husbands, 
wives,  girlfriends,  all  of  whom  had  been  falling  out  of  airplanes  or 
watching  each  other  fall  out  of  airplanes  together  for  those  past  fifteen 
years.  They  were  but  a  tiny  little  pocket  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things, 
thirty  among  three  thousand,  all  waiting  to  be  taken  up  into  the  sky  by 
the  twenty  or  so  airplanes  and  dumped  out  to  float  back  to  their  waiting 
lovers  there  on  the  ground. 

Despite  her  constant  worrying,  she  was  having  a  pretty  good  time. 
This  weekend  wasn't  like  all  her  other  times,  sitting  in  the  sun  by  herself, 
fighting  sweat-bees  by  the  corn  fields  and  waiting  to  go  home.  This  time 
there  were  people,  thousands  of  people,  and  parachutes  in  squares  and 
triangles,  not  just  the  old-fashioned  round  canopies  she  was  used  to 
seeing,  and  no  bees,  and  not  even  a  stalk  of  corn  close  enough  to  spit  on. 
It  was  really  a  change.  She  bought  herself  a  T-shirt,  then  another,  and 
one  for  him,  and  a  couple  for  her  daughter  (She  was  nineteen.  She  liked 
the  idea  of  having  a  sky-diving  father.  Imagine!),  and  finally  she  bought 
six  all  together.  And  all  the  food:  hot  dogs  and  barbeque  chicken  and 
greasy  hamburgers  and  stringy  pizza,  all  junk  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  fun 
to  eat,  and  she  really  like  wearing  those  blue  jeans,  even  if  she  did  think 
she  was  a  little  past  all  that.  But  she  still  worried  a  little  about  his  jumps. 
There  were  over  a  hundred  men  in  the  sky  at  a  time,  and  they  were  all 
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packing  in  an  awful  hurry,  and  ...  oh,  well.  After  all,  he  was  good.  So 
she  settled  back  with  Jack's  wife,  and  the  other  Jack's  wife,  and  Steve's 
girlfriend,  a  sticky  piece  of  chicken,  a  camera  to  take  some  pictures  for 
that  crazy  daughter,  and  relaxed. 

He  was  glad  she  was  enjoying  herself.  He  watched  her  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  as  he  checked  his  reserve  out  and  "Granny"  checked 
out  his  back-pack.  He  had  been  waiting  all  day  for  the  inevitable  cry  to 
go  home,  but  it  hadn't  come  yet.  He  knew  she  hated  going  jumping,  but 
this  time  she  had  insisted  on  coming  with  him.  The  quick  thought  that 
she  was  beginning  to  like  the  idea  flickered  past  in  his  eyes,  then  he 
thought  "No"  but  at  least  maybe  she  wasn't  worrying  so  much.  Well, 
that  was  something.  He  took  a  last  look,  waved  and  grinned,  and  took 
off  at  a  trot  for  the  plane. 

He  cut  a  wonderfully  remarkable  figure,  five-foot-eight  and 
completely  engulfed  in  the  new  red  coveralls,  which,  besides  her,  were 
his  prized  possession.  The  latest  style,  with  arms  and  legs  made  wide  like 
wings  to  catch  the  wind  and  slow  his  fall,  they  were  a  new  acquisition, 
but  he  still  used  the  old  round  canopy,  his  Para-Commander.  Sitting 
there  in  the  open  door  of  the  plane  he  felt  a  sort  of  attachment  to  the 
chute;  he  knew  he  would  be  as  accurate  on  his  landing  with  that  old 
thing  as  many  of  the  younger  guys  with  the  new  square  canopies  were. 

She  shaded  her  eyes  and  watched  for  the  plane.  She  knew  he  would 
be  first  out  of  the  plane;  the  spotter  was  always  the  first  out  and  he  was 
always  spotter.  She  laughed  a  little  when  she  thought  of  a  few  of  the 
other  guys  in  the  club  spotting.  The  jumpers  had  been  carted  back  from 
over  ten  miles  away  from  the  target  at  times.  He  never  made  bad  spots 
though;  that's  why  they  always  asked  him  to  take  the  job.  It  was  even 
kind  of  an  honor. 

She  heard  the  engine,  but  it  still  had  not  come  into  sight.  A  quick 
cry  of  "Over  there!"  and  a  pointing  finger  brought  her  attention  to  the 
crepe  paper  streamer,  then  the  plane.  They  should  be  jumping  on  the 
next  pass,  so  she  focused  on  a  wide  area  and  awaited  the  invading 
hoards. 

He  watched  the  yellow  paper  drift  toward  the  ground,  figured  the 
wind  direction  ("it's  blowing  that  way"),  and  prepared  to  tell  the  pilot  to 
cut  the  engines.  Then  he  lost  Jack. 

He  didn't  have  time  to  wonder  where  Jack  went  so  suddenly;  he 
was  thrown  from  the  plane  as  it  dropped  sharply  and  headed  for  the 
ground.  He  pulled  his  ripcord  and  then  tried  to  see  what  had  happened. 
He  saw  a  half-opened  canopy  which  had  come  out  of  its  pack  in  the 
airplane.  It  had  been  blown  out  the  door  and  it  had  dragged  Jack  out 
and  straight  back  through  the  tail  of  the  plane,  tearing  away  about  half 
of  the  elevator  and  leaving  him  dangling  lifelessly  at  the  end  of  the  risers. 
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The  plane  was  diving  toward  the  ground,  the  other  eleven  men  trying  to 
get  to  the  door  to  get  out.  He  counted,  one  by  one,  until  they  all  were 
accounted  for. 

She  saw  the  first  man  out,  she  saw  him  take  part  of  the  plane  with 
him,  and  she  saw  him  heading  toward  the  ground  under  a  collapsed 
canopy.  She  didn't  see  the  others  till  Jack's  wife  saw  them.  Then  she 
realized  that  under  an  identical  nylon  cloud,  another  man  was  straining 
for  the  ground.  Neither  of  the  women  knew  which  was  alive  and  which 
had  just  hit  the  runway. 

A  huge  mob  surrounded  the  place  where  Jack  bounced.  It  wasn't 
pretty;  most  all  of  them  had  seen  it  before. 

He  got  there  as  the  ambulances  arrived.  She  was  trying  to  get  his 
attention  from  across  the  field,  but  he  just  stared  at  the  ground  as  one  of 
the  younger  jumpers  looked  on.  The  boy  was  shaking  his  head  and 
repeating,  "He  was  good  —  he  was  really  good" 


Silence  of  the  City  .  .  . 

The  rustle  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  in  the  wind, 
The  song  of  the  robin  announcing  winter  is  at  end, 
The  chitter  and  chatter  of  the  squirrels  at  play, 
The  call  of  the  crickets  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  croak  of  the  frog  like  a  mighty  bullhorn. 
The  crow  of  the  rooster  at  first  sign  of  morn. 
The  trickling  of  water  as  it  swiftly  moves  on. 
The  quacks  from  the  ducks  as  they  play  on  the  pond, 
the  hoot  from  the  owl  on  a  long  winter's  night. 
The  buzzing  of  wings  of  the  bees  in  their  flight. 
The  low  hum  of  snakes  as  they  warn  us  by  hissing. 
The  city  so  silent,  for  these  sounds  are  missing. 


Paul  David  Clere 
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Summer 

I  sit  and  cry  a  little, 
and  I  cry  a  little  bit. 

A  cloud  drifts  through 

and  over 

and  around, 
and  pretty  girls  lay  under  the  sun 

shiny  brown; 
they  point  and  whisper 

(but  not  too  loud). 

But  for  a  half 

of  what  went  before 

a  year  or  more  ago. 

No  more. 

Louder,  it  rises  in  in  deafened  ears; 

rises  with  professors'  voices 

rising,  rising  —  Rising  lower  so  .  .  . 

To  see  the  sound 

in  clouds 
that  rain  down  tiny  little  drops 

on  peeling  cheeks 
then  squeeze  through  a  ray 
to  turn  her  legs 
shiny  brown. 


D.  Marie  Tucker 
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To  Make  A  Difference 

by  Shelby  White 

If  he  could  have  found  his  boy,  he  would  have  never  had  to  have 
taken  the  horses  to  the  stable.  The  boy,  however,  had  somehow 
managed  to  sneak  away  from  his  master  so  the  innkeeper,  grumbling 
curses  beneath  his  breath,  had  to  leave  the  warmth  of  the  large  room 
where  men  and  women  were  laughing  and  drinking  and  the  musicians 
were  playing.  He  lit  a  torch,  stepped  into  the  cool,  starry  night,  and  led 
the  horses  of  the  two  new-comers  down  the  alley  which  ran  between  the 
tightly  packed  houses. 

To  take  the  horses  to  his  stable,  the  innkeeper  had  to  lead  them 
down  the  alleyway,  around  the  bend  of  his  house,  and  up  a  steep, 
inclining  pathway;  the  inn  was  built  against  a  hill  and  the  stable  was  a 
cave  with  its  mouth  covered  by  a  shack  which  served  to  enlarge  the 
room-sized,  low  ceilinged  grotto.  The  horses,  which  were  tired  and 
sweating  from  a  full  day's  ride  with  men  on  their  backs,  were  docile  at 
first.  They  began  to  buck,  however,  when  they  saw  the  steepness  of  the 
path  which  was  barriered  on  either  side  by  the  hill  and  the  inn  all  the  way 
to  the  top  of  the  pathway.  While  trying  to  pull  the  horses  up  the  hill  with 
firm  commands,  the  innkeeper  had  accidentally  jerked  the  torch  close  to 
the  horses'  faces.  The  horses  reared  in  rebellion.  The  man  finally 
managed  to  get  the  door  of  the  stable  opened,  and  by  coaxing  the 
animals  with  his  back  to  the  entrance,  the  horses  slowly  entered. 

The  innkeeper  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  when  he  turned 
around  and  saw  a  thin,  broad  shouldered,  young  man  whose  short, 
narrow  beard  indicated  the  days  of  his  youth  were  not  too  far  behind 
him.  The  young  man  was  standing  near  the  back  of  the  stable  with  a 
long  staff  poised  in  his  hand.  By  his  stance  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
held  the  staff,  the  innkeeper  judged  the  young  man  knew  how  to  use  it. 
The  innkeeper  let  go  of  the  horses'  reins.  He  held  the  torch.  He  judged 
that  if  it  came  to  a  fight,  the  fire  would  give  him  the  advantage. 

Then  in  the  flickering  shadows  of  his  torch,  the  innkeeper  saw  the 
girl.  She  was  young,  but  not  so  young  that  she  shouldn't  be  married.  She 
was  lying  in  the  hay  beneath  a  shepherd's  blanket  in  an  empty  stall 
behind  the  young  man.  She  looked  very  frightened. 

"This  is  my  stable,"  the  innkeeper  said.  "You'll  have  to  take  your 
woman  somewhere  else,  boy!" 

"My  wife  is  in  labor,"  the  young  man  said,  still  holding  his  place 
with  the  staff  "And  she  needs  a  place  to  have  her  baby." 

The  man  took  another  look  at  the  girl.  He  could  not  tell  if  she  were 
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pregnant  beneath  the  blanket  or  not.  But  he  said,  "So  you  use  that  as  an 
excuse  to  trespass." 

"You  said  your  inn  was  filled."  the  boy  replied. 

The  innkeeper  was  taken  back  for  a  moment.  He  suddenly  recalled 
that  he  had  sent  these  two  away  earlier  in  the  evening. 

"Then  go  someplace  else!"  the  innkeeper  answered. 

"We  did,"  the  young  man  said.  "But  they  were  filled  too." 

"Well  you  can't  stay  here!"  the  innkeeper  repUed  angrily. 

"You  said  the  inn  was  full  before,"  the  young  man  answered 
calmly,  "but  you  are  just  now  bringing  in  horses.  Perhaps  you  can  make 
room  for  a  woman  in  labor." 

The  innkeeper  looked  at  the  peasant  and  said,  "No!  People  are 
sleeping  on  the  floor  now." 

"We  could  sleep  on  the  floor." 

"There  is  no  more  room." 

The  young  man  took  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "Then  could  we  stay 
here?" 

The  innkeeper  calculated  quickly.  If  he  said  no  to  this  rude  boy's 
request,  he  might  very  well  have  to  go  against  his  staff  before  he  could 
evict  him.  The  prospect  was  not  appeaUng.  If  he  let  the  couple  stay,  he 
could  make  some  extra  money  but  the  boy  might  steal  the  animals. 

"Do  you  have  money?"  the  innkeeper  asked. 

"We  have  some  money,"  the  young  man  answered. 

"For  the  two  of  you  to  stay  here,  it  will  cost  you  a  shekel." 

"That's  outrageous!"  the  young  man  exclaimed. 

"You  can  always  go  someplace  else,"  the  innkeeper  said  with 
finality. 

The  young  man  started  to  protest  but  the  girl  said  in  a  voice,  weak, 
tired,  and  full  of  pain,  "Give  him  the  money,  Joseph.  It  won't  be  long 
now." 

Joseph  reached  into  a  pouch  he  was  wearing  across  his  shoulder 
and  flipped  the  innkeeper  his  coin.  The  innkeeper  caught  it,  put  the 
torch  into  a  holder  on  the  wall,  picked  up  the  reins  of  the  horses,  led  the 
animals  into  separate  stalls,  and  put  a  bale  of  hay  into  their  troughs. 

The  young  man  asked  him,  "Do  you  know  where  I  can  find  a 
midwife?" 

"Do  you  need  one?"  the  innkeeper  asked  as  he  took  the  saddle  off 
the  horse. 

"It  is  the  Law!"  the  young  man  answered,  for  the  first  time  showing 
a  hint  of  anger  in  his  voice. 

"There  is  an  old  woman  down  the  street  to  the  left  as  you  face  the 
inn;  it  is  about  six  doors  down.  She  has  several  potted  plants  in  front  of 
^f'v  door.  Her  rates  are  reasonable." 
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"Go  to  her,  Joseph,"  the  girl  said.  "And  please  hurry." 

The  young  man  looked  with  mistrust  at  the  innkeeper.  The  girl 
said,  "Don't  worry,  Joseph,  I  am  protected." 

The  young  man  knelt  down  to  his  wife,  wet  a  rag  with  the  water 
from  a  goatskin  bag,  wiped  the  perspriration  from  her  brow,  mumbled 
that  he  would  not  be  long,  got  up,  and  hurried  out. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  innkeeper  and  asked,  "May  I  have  a  fire?" 

The  innkeeper  said,  "No,  it  would  set  fire  to  the  hay." 

"Then  could  you  move  the  torch  closer  to  me?"  she  asked 
hopefully. 

"I  need  it  to  see,"  was  his  answer. 

The  girl  was  quite.  Slowly,  she  began  to  mourn. 

"Don't  worry,"  said  the  innkeeper,  still  keeping  busy  with  the 
horses.  "Naomi  is  a  good  midwife." 

"Did  she  deliver  your  children?"  the  young  woman  asked. 

"She  delivered  my  son."  said  the  innkeeper  dryly. 

"How  old  is  your  son?"  the  woman  asked. 

"He's  not,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "He's  dead." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  woman.  "I  will  pray  for  your  grief." 

The  innkeeper  looked  at  her  with  anger.  He  did  not  want  this 
insolent  girl's  pity. 

"He  was  young  and  foolish,"  the  innkeeper  explained.  "He  hit  a  tax 
collector  and  didn't  kill  him.  The  Romans  crucified  him  for  it." 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  have  a 
son. 

The  innkeeper  grunted  and  said,  "How  do  you  know  it  won't  be  a 
girl?" 

The  girl  said,  "I  know." 

The  innkeeper  said,  "It  won't  make  any  difference.  The  Romans 
will  crucify  him  as  well." 

"My  son  will  make  a  difference.  That  is  why  God  is  sending  him." 

"Oh,"  the  innkeeper  mocked,  "Will  he  be  a  prophet?" 

"Perhaps,"  the  girl  guardily  answered.  "But  the  reason  God  sends 
us  children  is  to  give  mankind  another  chance.  Every  newborn  child  has 
the  potential  to  make  the  world  either  a  better  place  or  a  worse  place 
with  his  life.  Perhaps  one  day  God  will  send  a  child  who  will  make  a  lot 
of  difference." 

"That's  woman's  talk,"  the  man  said.  "No  child  makes  a  difference. 
Just  look  at  their  hungry  faces  and  you'll  see  that  —  and  your  child 
won't  make  any  difference  either." 

Perhaps  not  to  you,"  she  said  as  a  spasm  of  labor  came  upon  her, 
"but  to  me,  he  has  already  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

At  that  moment,  the  young  man  came  into  the  stable  with  an  old. 
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crippled  woman,  bent  over  from  the  weight  of  her  years.  The  crippled 
woman  muttered  a  God's  blessings  to  her  neighbor  and  under  her 
breath,  she  began  uttering  prayers  for  a  safe  delivery.  She  began  to 
attend  to  the  girl  and  from  the  large  leather  bag  she  was  carrying,  she 
unpacked  the  instruments  of  her  trade.  Just  getting  in  the  way  by  his 
attempts  to  help,  the  young  man  began  cleaning  hay  out  of  a  dirty 
trough.  It  occurred  to  the  innkeeper  that  they  would  use  it  for  a  crib. 

The  innkeeper  finished  with  the  horses  and  looked  unnoticed  upon 
the  others'  activity.  Thinking  about  the  girl's  last  words,  he  thought, 
("No  girl,  you're  just  fooling  yourself.  If  your  son  comes  to  be  worth 
anything  at  all,  the  Romans  will  find  some  excuse  to  crucify  him  just  like 
they  do  all  the  others.  When  they  drag  him  away,  when  they  give  him  a 
mockery  of  a  trial,  when  they  beat  him  and  nail  him  to  a  wooden  beam, 
when  he  has  to  wiggle  like  a  pinned  insect  for  every  breath  he  tries  to 
take,  when  you  look  on  and  are  totally  helpless  to  stop  them,  then,  it 
won't  make  any  difference  at  all.) 

Feeling  like  he  had  had  the  final  word,  he  slipped  out  of  the  stable 
and  into  the  cool,  night  air.  Music  and  laughter  were  coming  from  the 
inn  below.  Unwilling  to  return  just  then,  he  took  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  stable  and  breathed  in  a  deep  draught  of  fresh  air.  Between  the  house 
and  the  hill,  he  could  not  see  many  stars.  The  one  he  could  see  was 
brighter  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  almost  directly 
overhead. 

Shortly,  he  heard  the  smack  of  a  palm  against  flesh  and  a  cry  from  a 
newborn  baby.  Perhaps  he  was  fooling  himself,  but  the  noise  from  the 
inn  had  died  down  and  he  thought,  but  he  was  not  sure,  that  he  heard  a 
soft  strain  of  music  coming  from  a  distance,  from  the  hills  where  the 
local  shepherds  tended  their  flocks. 

What  he  did  hear  was  beautiful.  He  could  not  tell  if  it  was  the  music 
of  voices  or  that  of  instruments.  It  seemed  to  linger  in  the  air,  so  the 
music  that  was  once  heard,  was  not  forgotten.  It  stayed  and  mingled 
with  each  new  note. 

The  music  was  both  pleasing  and  haunting.  It  was  filled  with 
celebration  and  wonder,  yet  it  contained  an  undercurrent  of  sadness. 
The  baby's  cries  blended  into  the  music  and  from  the  child's  single 
theme,  milUons  of  variations  were  made.  After  hearing  that  music,  no 
other  music  would  ever  satisfy  the  innkeeper  again. 

The  innkeeper  wondered  if  the  woman  had  really  had  a  son. 
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Triangle  Plus  One 

I  pick  you 
You  pick  him 
He  picks  her 
She  picks  me 

She  hores  me 
She  hates  him 
He  wooes  her 
You  wound  me 

If  you'll  pick  me 
I'll  pick  you 
She'll  pick  him 
Or  else  be  blue 


Frustrated  Poet 

Words: 

constantly  creeping 

into  my  mind, 

playing  with  my  thoughts  — 

a  veritable  army, 

orderly  lines  of  perfect  meter, 

waging  war 

with  my  sanity 

until  I  can 

rush  to  the  paper 

and  write  them  down. 

But  by  the  time 

that  hand  meets  pen 

and  pen  meets  paper, 

they  refuse  to  be  preserved, 

and  once  again 

they  scurry  off, 

laughing  at  the  havoc 

they  have  played 

upon  my  mind. 


Shelby  White 


Donna  L.  Roberts 
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Imagings  by  Starlight 

You  Star, 

The  one  that  fell, 

Did  your  fellows  cast  you  out? 

Were  the  other  gods  envious 

Of  your  place  and  power. 

And  thus,  made  an  end  to  your  position? 

Did  you  volunteer  to  leave, 

To  come  to  earth, 

To  walk  with  man. 

Know  his  problems,  pride,  and  pain? 

Did  you  come  like  Prometheus 

To  bring  a  new  fire  to  man? 

Or  did  you  escape? 
Did  they  keep  you  there 
Imprisoned  in  your  orbit? 
Did  that  cruel  god  Gravity 
Force  you  to  circle  the  earth 
In  an  endless  odyssey? 

Did  you  choose  to  escape 

From  the  wilderness  of  space? 

(Broad  is  the  prison  that  has  no  walls 

But  lonely  is  the  solitary  of  eternity) 

Did  you  pick  tonight  to  jump  the  wall. 

To  come  plumaging  to  earth? 

Is  there  a  Warden  with  guards  and  hounds 

Who  knows  of  your  mad  dash? 

Will  He  come  and  get  you 

And  put  you  back  in  jail? 

Or,  perhaps 

—  Dare  I  think  it  true  — 

/  alone  saw  you  fall 

On  a  clear  dark  peaceful  night? 


Shelby  White 
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Fragments 

My  pen  is  dry 

The  feather  carries  no  ink 

to  empty  parchment 

from  empty  heart 

For  the  old  man  left  a  rainbow 

on  the  step  beside  the  milk-box. 

He  stole  my  Sunday  paper 

and  hobbled  down  the  street 

to  an  imaginary  train. 

Again,  today  the  screen-door 

moaned  with  the  morning  wind 

Brisk  as  winter 

Coming  fast. 

And  I  shivered 

As  I  put  out  the  blood  and  barley 

and  other  fragments 

of  my  life. 


Earlene  Davison 


Lonely  Men 

Lonely  men  live  in  boxes 

made  of  styrofoam  and  tears. 

With  years  and  years 

of  stifled  dreams 

buried  in  bitter  hearts. 

Life  is  like  a  hidden  song 

that  cannot  find  its  word. 

Like  butterflies  that  lose  their  wings 

and  senile  old  men 

who  stand  in  the  way  of  here  and  there 

Never  knowing  just  where  to  go. 

Well  I  guess  you  ought  to  know  by  now. 

Life  doesn't  last  forever. 

No  .  .  . 

Nothing  lasts  forever. 


Earlene  Davison 
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The  Search  for  the  Holy  Girl 

Nearly  a  year  has  gone 
Since  you  first  left  my  side 
Friends  at  your  office 
Lovers  late  at  night 
You  held  me  close 
And  kissed  me  twice 
But  for  lack  of  virginity 
You  erase  it  from  sight 
And  search  for  the  Holy  One 
The  girl  dressed  with  lace 
White  as  the  teeth 
That  shine  on  her  face 


Daphne  Beth  Greene 


The  Racks 

I  shoot  no  bull 

I  tell  no  lies 

All  I  do  is  socialize. 

I  know  the  truth 

I  have  the  facts 

I  put  no  one  on  the  racks. 

She  had  a  choice 

She  made  it  wrong 

Where  now  does  she  belong? 

I  shoot  no  bull 

I  tell  no  lies 

All  I  do  is  socialize. 


Gayle  Davis 
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Waves 

They  always  come  and  go 
Sometimes  they  are  just  there 
Quietly  changing  on  and  off 
Being  seen  but  never  offering 
Beautiful  and  still. 

Waves  start  big 

Rolling  wildly  toward  the  shore 

Losing  size  but  gaining  personality 

All  ending  the  same. 

White  foam  on  the  beach. 

At  times  they  come 
Never  wanting  to  go. 
Shining  and  bubbling 
Splashing  and  roaring 
Mixing  with  delight. 

These  waves  run  on 

Like  two  happy  dolphins 

Running  together 

No  longer  two 

But  a  beautiful  pair. 


Cheri  A.  Arave 


I  am  as 

The  needles 

Of  the  evergreen 

Enclosed 

By  a  thick  layer  of  ice 

Trapped 

Waiting  for  the  sun 


Daphne  Beth  Greene 
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The  Bogus  Swell 

by  Paul  Hicks 

The  swell  grew  a  few  miles  or  so  just  off  the  shoreline.  It  was  a  rocky 
shoreline  with  large  boulders  jutting  up  in  peculiar  shapes.  Lifting  upi 
from  the  sand  as  high  as  sixty  feet,  they  ran  very  near  the  water's  edge 
before  thinning  out  into  beach.  Beyond  these  lay  the  short  hills  with 
their  bold  green  tops  which  glared  constantly  over  the  sea. 

The  grey  sands  scattered  easily  to  the  wind  as  the  storm  sent  its  first 
warnings  to  the  houses  atop  the  coastal  hills.  It  built  thickly  but  slowly 
from  a  tuft  of  darkness  into  a  black  whirling  top,  spinning  gently  toward 
the  shore. 

Barnes  and  Loyd  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  shack  playing  checkers  on 
a  three-legged  table.  Barnes  was  winning  and  feeling  quite  good  about 
it.  He  laughed  a  little  and  the  table  shook.  Loyd  smiled  lightly  and  I 
moved  one  of  the  red  checkers  along  the  board. 

"Looks  kinda  bad,  don't  it,"  he  said. 

Barnes  shook  his  head  glumly,  "Has  for  years  now." 

"But  not  like  that,"  said  Loyd  as  he  moved  a  red  checker  andi 
pointed  out  towards  the  swell. 

The  two  of  them  stared  at  the  black  clouds  for  a  while.  The  swell 
still  hang  several  miles  out  over  the  blue  water,  but  had  edged 
apparently  closer. 

"Yeah,  a  bad  looking  storm  at  that,"  said  Barnes,  "It'll  be  good  to 
sleep  in  tonight." 

"Never  did  care  for  that,"  returned  Loyd  moving  a  red  checker  one 
square  closer  to  the  king's  row.  "Funny  how  some  people  like  to  sleep 
during  storms.  But  not  just  sleep  like  everybody  else.  Spend  all  their 
time  Ustening  to  the  rage  of  it,  then  just  before  it  seems  like  it's  gonna 
break,  just  roll  over  and  fall  off  to  sleep.  Mabel  loved  to  you  know,  she'd 
loved  this  kind  of  night,  with  the  thunder  and  all.  Of  course  she  woulda 
liked  to  be  at  home  so  she  could  sleep  under  the  tin  roof." 

"And  the  waves  hitting  the  rocks,"  added  Barnes,  "Jewell  liked 
that." 

Loyd  jumped  one  of  the  red  checkers  over  a  black  one  and  removed 
it  from  the  board.  The  taste  was  gone  from  the  game,  however,  so  he 
slipped  it  quietly  to  the  edge  of  the  table  and  dropped  it  into  the  cigar 
box.  They  played  on  silently. 

A  car,  loaded  with  boxes  and  bags  piled  haphazardly  in  around  the 
driver,  came  whining  down  the  hill  past  the  shack.  It  tossed  up  clouds  of 
dust  as  it  rocketed  past  the  porch.  The  air  blew  in  off  it  shaking  the  table 
and  nearly  upsetting  the  checker  board.  Barnes  threw  up  his  hand  at  the 
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driver  as  the  car  went  quickly  by. 

"Young  Findlay  boy,"  he  said. 

"In  a  bit  of  a  hurry,"  muttered  Loyd. 

"Just  Uke  the  old  man  used  to  be,"  said  Barnes. 

Loyd's  gaze  followed  the  car  as  it  moved  along  the  roadway  out  of 
;ight.  "Yeah,  but  that  young  one  ain't  right  and  never  has  been,"  he  said. 

"Probably  just  storm  fever,"  said  Barnes  concentrating  on  the 
;hecker  board  and  talking  at  the  same  time,  "Lot  of  people  take  to  the 
ever  in  a  bad  swell.  Jewell  died  in  a  storm.  Odd,  that  was,  seeing  how 
he  loved  to  sleep  while  it  was  stormin'." 

A  stroke  of  lightning  cut  across  the  skyUne  well  out  over  the  water, 
rhe  glistening  black  clouds  had  lost  a  bit  of  their  luster  as  the  evening 
mrned  close  into  dusk  and  the  light  grew  dim. 

"Getting  cold,"  said  Loyd. 

"Must  be  the  storm.  Always  gets  colder  in  a  storm,"  said  Barnes 
jlancing  out  at  the  horizon. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Loyd,  following  Barnes'  gaze  out  toward  the 
well. 

A  cockroach  crawled  out  of  a  crack  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  shack 
md  circled  around  on  the  porch  floor  weaving  in  and  out  around  the 
egs  of  the  table.  It  swerved  around  the  porch  floor,  testing  the  cracks 
jetween  the  boards.  It  crawled  over  Barnes'  bare  foot  and  he  shook  it 
iway.  Landing  on  its  back  the  two  men  watched  it  for  a  while,  kicking 
md  strugghng  to  right  itself.  It  did  so  shortly  but  Loyd  crushed  it  with 
he  sole  of  his  shoe  before  it  had  the  chance  to  escape. 

"The  storm  drives  them  out  of  the  walls  and  makes  them  crazy," 
laid  Loyd  contemplating  the  crushed  roach.  "Does  a  lot  of  things  that 
vay.  Snakes  and  cows  and  horses  and  things.  Lots  of  things." 

"And  it  gets  worser  when  the  swell  gets  closer,"  he  continued. 

The  storm  was  nearer  to  the  shore  by  now  and  the  waves  began  to 
•eact  to  the  wind  by  falling  in  irregular  patterns.  The  wind  was  stronger 
ilso,  and  it  rocked  the  three-legged  table  for  a  moment  before  Loyd  put 
lis  knee  against  the  legless  side. 

Another  car  came  speeding  along  the  roadway  past  the  shack  and 
vas  soon  followed  by  another.  The  dust  had  begun  to  collect  moisture 
Tom  the  wind  and  fell  easily  into  a  thicker,  stable  state.  Still,  however,  it 
umped  up  around  the  wheels  of  the  cars  as  they  went  hurtling  by. 
Barnes,  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  table  facing  down  the  hill,  waved 
warmly  as  each  of  the  two  cars  passed. 

"Wonder  where  everybody's  goin',"  he  asked,  moving  one  of  the 
ilack  checkers  within  three  squares  of  the  king's  row. 

"Down  towards  Masonville.  Must  be  having  a  fair  or  something," 
taid  Loyd. 


Another  car  came  down  the  narrow  roadway. 

It  was  growing  steadily  darker  now,  past  the  dusk  and  into  th 
night.  Barnes  lit  a  lantern  and  hung  it  from  a  nail  on  the  porchpost.  Thi 
wind  knocked  it  against  the  post  and  swayed  it  back  and  forth  Uke  th(  > 
turret  of  a  lighthouse.  The  swell  came  closer  to  the  shore  with  th( 
darkness  and  salty  smell  of  the  ocean  growing  thicker,  it  stirred  the  gras: 
that  grew  up  around  the  edge  of  the  shack.  The  green  clumps  of  gras! 
were  now  mingled  with  the  dark  night  and  moved  in  time  with  the 
lantern  and  the  crashing  of  the  waves.  ! 

At  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  beam  of  light  broke  into  view  as  yet  anotheij 
car  came  speeding  down  the  road.  It  careened  around  the  sharp  turn  jusi ! 
above  the  shack  and  slid  sideways  in  the  loose  dirt.  The  driver  quickly! 
straightened  the  path  of  the  vehicle  and  brought  it  to  a  halt  in  front  oij 
the  shack.  He  rolled  down  the  window  next  to  the  porch  and  asked 
hurriedly,  "Which  way  to  Masonville?" 

Barnes  looked  at  the  stranger  for  a  moment,  then  at  Loyd  before  i 
answering,  "Inland  on  this  road  right  here.  Just  straight  on  in."  1 

The  young  man  in  the  car  began  rolling  the  window  back  up.     i 

"What's  the  big  hurry?"  asked  Loyd,  "Masonville  is  a  long  way 
inland,  it  ain't  goin'  nowhere  tonight."  ' 

Barnes  smiled  as  the  young  man  in  the  car  looked  queerly  at  the  | 
two  of  them.  "You  mean  you  don't  know  about  the  hurricane?"  he 
blurted  at  Barnes. 

Loyd  and  Barnes  both  tore  into  laughter.  "Hurricane!"  barked 
Barnes,  "There  ain't  no  hurricane  coming  boy,  just  a  storm  to  sleep 
good  in."  He  laughed  heavily,  "Just  a  little  swell,  boy,  to  sleep  good  in." 
He  laughed.  "A  little  swell  to  hit  the  tin  roof  is  all."  The  boy  glared 
strangely  at  the  two  of  them,  then,  rolling  up  the  window,  sped  quickly  j 
on  his  way  inland. 

"Must  of  never  seen  a  swell  before,"  said  Loyd.  When  they  finally  i 
stopped  laughing  and  returned  to  the  checkerboard  the  wind  had  begun 
to  come  in  haughtily  from  the  sea. 

Out  behind  the  shack  Barnes'  animals  stirred  as  pellets  of  rain  ! 
began  to  fall  onto  the  tiny  tin  roof  of  the  goats'  shed.  The  rain  picked  up 
shortly  and  began  to  run  down  along  the  thatched  roof  of  the  shack  and 
fall  off  onto  the  lantern.  It  sizzled  for  a  second,  then  went  up  in  a  haze  of 
steam. 

Time  passed,  the  storm  grew,  and  the  game  progressed. 

Loyd  moved  a  checker. 

The  lantern  jumped  even  faster  than  before  as  the  swell  moved  fully 
into  the  land  and  the  rain  began  to  pelt  everything  with  gigantic  drops. 
The  wind  blew  in  short,  rapid  breaths,  heaving  and  kicking  at  the 
boulders  along  the  sands  and  shaking  the  dark  grasses. 
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"Yes,"  said  Barnes  moving  a  black  checker,  "Jewell  would  have 
ked  tonight.  Just  listening  to  the  waves  crashing  up  against  the 
oulders." 

The  table  shook  despite  Loyd's  leg  against  it,  "Mabel  would 
robably  hked  it  too,  but  more  at  home  with  the  tin  roof." 

Loyd  moved  the  last  of  the  red  checkers  into  the  king's  row  as  the 
mtern  shook  rigidly,  standing  first  on  one  end,  then  the  other.  The  rain 
lew  in  on  them.  "King  me,"  said  Loyd,  and  the  both  of  them  laughed  as 
le  swell  snatched  the  checkers  from  the  table  and  tossed  them  into  the 
and. 


Old  Lady  of  September 


she  must  live  in  September 

walk  thru  brown  leaves  by  the  morning; 

smell  them  burning 

in  the  roadside  ditches,  come  evening, 

watch  them  buried  by  the  rake. 

grey  pines,  tinged  in  green; 

blue  skies,  painted  black  and  grey. 

she  watches 

from  the  window  where  she  sits 

each  afternoon. 

waiting  for  the  first  snowfall, 

the  last  flake  from  the  painted  sky 

to  come,  and  cover  the  leaves. 


Paul  Hicks 
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The  Putting  to  Bed  of  Azariah  Tolstig 

They  sat  the  old  folks  in  the  sun 

in  lawn  chairs 

on  the  fresh-mown  grass 

the  old  women  talked  of  patchwork 
the  old  men  talked  about  Verdun 

All  of  them  stared  at  the  ground, 

hid  their  eyes  from  the  sun, 

and  watched  the  small  black  ants 

move  in  and  out  among  the  blades  of  grass; 

bumping  into  stones. 

They  sat  the  old  folks  in  the  sun 
an  hour  or  two  each  evening 
to  let  them  watch  the  cars  go  by 
to  let  them  see  their  children  wave, 
beyond  the  chain  link  fence. 

They  sat  the  old  folks  in  the  sun 
before  they  brought  them  in 
and  put  them  all  to  bed. 


Paul  Hicks 
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Who  Would  Be  Content 

If  I  should  lose  my  eyes  tonight,  fd  utter  not  a  cry, 
For  I  have  seen  the  azure  span  of  a  soft  Kentucky  sky. 

If  I  should  lose  all  means  of  sound,  and  never  hear  again, 
I  would  not  grieve  for  I  have  heard  the  cadent  rain  on  tin. 

If  I  should  lose  all  sense  of  smell,  it  would  not  be  my  death. 
For  I  have  known  the  smold'ring  scent  of  winter's  frozen  breath. 

If  I  should  lose  my  sense  of  taste,  I  think  Fd  not  lament. 

For  I  have  eaten  sweet  black  bulbs  from  fleshy,  rain-drenched  stems. 

If  I  should  lose  all  feeling,  it  would  not  matter  much. 

For  I  have  known  your  kindness,  and  I  have  felt  your  touch. 

Patti  Renee  Wilson 


A  Time  for  Tea 


The  world  is  full  of  cranks 
and  crackpots  and  madmen 
and  lights  that  never  burn, 

of  heralds  that  never  sing 
of  anything  but  fools; 
wheels  that  never  turn. 

The  days  are  filled  with  light, 
nights  are  emptied  out  into  the  street; 
as  soundless  as  the  rush  of  fogs 
that  brush  against  the  stranger's  feet. 

The  world  is  filled  with  cranks 

and  crackpots  and  madmen, 

jumping  from  the  North  Bridge  every  week, 

and  brittle  nice  old  ladies  in  their  parlors, 

pouring  sugar  into  tea. 


Paul  Hicks 


The  Mime  Beneath  the  Yellowed  Sheet 

He  called  a  yellow  sky  to  ask  the  time 
and  counted  backward  in  his  mind 
to  wait  the  second  coming, 

the  Jew  awaits  the  news, 
and  laughs  with  no  remorse 
while  counting  red  umbrellas; 

the  vaguely  sorted  laughs  of  children 
filter  through  the  window. 

Gershwin  plays  a  falling  rhapsody, 
the  flies  flick  from  blind  to  blind 
to  keep  the  solemn  time 

and  the  smell  of  yellowed  linen 
chokes  a  lifeless  mind 
which  lays  beneath  the  sheet. 

Underneath,  the  painted  smile 
changes  with  the  changing  light 

and  waits  again,  a  hollow  christ, 
without  an  answer  from  the  sky 
that  goes  on  without  moving 


and  never  tells  the  time. 


Paul  Hie 


Virtues 


But  the  virtues  are  so  seeming 
the  times  so  unredeeming 
in  your  eyes  I  can  see  the  gleaming 
of  the  love  you  hide  in  dreaming 


Pam  Dixi 


Black,  Starless,  Moonless  Night 


The  black,  starless,  moonless  night 
settles  on  me, 
envelopes  me. 

Sleep  seethes  into  my  weary, 
maddened  mind 
embracing  the  darkness, 
making  me  blind. 

Taking  with  me 
some  ripened  fruit, 
the  face  of  a  lover 
the  song  of  a  flute. 


Pam  Dixon 


James  Robert  Ballard,  Jr, 

Maxwell  House  spittoon,  and  wooden,  rubber-tipped  cane. 
Shuffles,  stumbles,  and  tobacco-stained  undershirts,  (the  kind  Sylvester 
Stallone  wears),  balding,  freckled  head,  and  lively,  brown  eyes. 

Unshaven  stubble,  weekly  bath  (on  Saturday,  of  course),  calloused 
hands,  recorded  1890-1978. 

Original  edition  book  of  mountain  life — 

moonshining,  country  stores,  gravel  main-highways,  farm  labor  that 

led  to  lifetime  love. 

Married  Kansas  Mae  Mcintosh  in  her  prime  of  sixteen,  and  made  her  a 
mother  barely  two  years  later.  She  must  have  been  thought  barren. 

Father  of  three  strapping  boys  and  one  strong  woman,  who've  all  faced 
life's  worst  many  times. 

Country  simplicity,  like  the  intricate  patterns  of  his  wife's  hand-pieced 
quilts. 

Karla  S.  Ballard 


opposing  Views 


Books  are  living,  breathing 
things  that  jump  up  and 
smack  you  in  the  face 
when  they're  in  good  shape. 

Paper,  drawn  from  wood's  gut, 
ink  from  India  and  black  as  Dracula's 
soul,  and  hard  pages  of  cardboard 
opening  to  flood  you  with  hot  words. 


Karla  S.  BallaA 


Silence 

Even  with  Desperado  in  the  tape  player, 

and  my  hairdrier  running  off  and  on 

— No  silence  quite  like  that  of  yelling  conversationally 
at  you  over  the  racket 
— and  there's  no  answer 
You've  gone 

You  ARE  gone 

and  will  I  always  yell  to  make  a  noise 
that  cuts  the  silence  in  half? 
— Halves  that  mate  and 

grow  vaster,  more  void 
than  any  silence  with 

you  breathing  in  it. 

No  silence  quite  like  that  of  stopping  my  chatter  suddenly 
to  find  that  I  was  talking  to  myself  again 
To  suddenly  remember  that  you  aren't  HERE  anymore 
to  answer  back. 

I'm  deafened  sometimes, 

by  the  silence  of  your  absence. 


Chris  E.  Neuhau 


Meditation  Chapel 


I  used  to  come  here  to 

meet  people;  to  bless  the 
silence  and  coolness 
I  used  to  flee  here  to  escape  the  pressures  of 
matching  your  pace 

and  the  frenzy  in  your  hard  brown  eyes. 
I  come  here,  trying  to  forget  you,  kill  time 
and  the  bearing  of  the  place 
is  a  smack  in  the  face: 
"YOU!"  "BABE!"  "SWEETIE!"  echoes  from  the  resounding  slap 
the  familiar  hush 
the  musty,  woody  smell 
The  pouring  of  light  through  blue  glass 

and  again  the  sharp  touch  of  a  root  beer  brown  splinter  of  glass 
that  I  touched 

and  travelled  away  from  countless  times 
only  to  return  to  leave  my  fingerprint  again 
Only  to  wish  you  would  see  me 
Only  to  wish  that  all  the  nightmares  you  ever 
inspired  in  me 
weren't  coming  true  .  .  . 

Chris  E.  Neuhaus 


Nakedness 


Nakedness 
is  not  a 
visual  concept 
rather  it  is 
a  feeling 

experienced  only 
by  the  clothed 
when  they  realize 
they've  been  left 
with  nothing  but 
themselves. 


Lesa  Kirsch 


Four  O'clock 


I  wrote  of  waiting  once  before 
you  read  my  poem  and  laughed 
you  said  it  was  just  like  me 
to  be  so  impatient — 
lingering  because  I  had  to 
not  because  I  wanted  to. 
Waiting  with  anticipation  is  not 
the  same  as  staying  heartlessly 
because  you  are  expected  to. 
My  impatience  is 
— you  know — 
different  this  time. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  I  wait  for  you 
and  even  more,  because  I  want  to. 
I'm  glad  you  read  my  poems 
hurrv  next  time. 


Lesa  Kirsch 


Thunder 


The  thunder  in  the  distance  clears 

our  minds 
We  become  full  of  justice  and  wear 

our  righteous  lines 
The  thunder  comes  closer  but  our 

minds  adjust 
Instead  of  a  noise  we  now  look  at 

it  as  a  must 
The  lightning  now  strikes,  it  burns 

our  minds 
We  are  hurt,  full  of  sorrow  and 

feel  denied 
We  ignored  that  thunder  when  the 

lightning  was  somewhere  off 
Now  that  it's  home  it  scorches 

our  hearts 


Sondra  J.  Turm  i 
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The  Stargrip 

by  S.  L.  Silva 

The  control  deck  of  the  Starship  fairly  pulsed  with  the  non- 
commital  routine  of  dogged  technology.  Circulator  units  persistently 
'breathed'  in  good  air  while  reprocessing  the  bad.  Thermostats  watch- 
dogged  cabin  temperature  with  solid  diligence  to  preset  tolerances. 
Monitors  and  readouts  chcked,  beeped,  and  buzzed,  alternately  vying 
for  attention.  The  overall  effect  of  this  was  a  mindless  tonal  symphony. 

Various  devices  inside,  and  throughout,  the  ship  constantly 
conveyed  their  findings  to  visual  readouts  at  control  deck  consoles, 
while  various  devices  outside  the  ship  placidly  awaited  internal  in- 
structions. Motors  hummed,  telltales  flashed,  readouts  played  numbers 
games,  and  printers  idiotically  recorded  it  all.  The  'dummies'  danced 
while  the  'brain',  the  computer,  complacently  pulled  their  strings  to  a 
programmed  puppet  show.  But  even  the  'brain',  as  emotionlessly  and 
flawlessly  as  it  performed,  had  a  master.  If  the  master  told  it  to  go,  it 
would  go.  If  the  master  told  it  to  stop,  it  would  stop. 

To  the  forepart  of  the  ships  cabin,  and  seated  at  the  center  console, 
slumped  the  still  form  of  the  master.  He  lay  at  his  post  stretched  across 
the  console,  his  arms  crossed,  his  face  hidden  in  the  crook  of  his  right 
arm.  He  was,  to  put  it  succinctly,  the  handsomest,  the  healthiest,  the 
oldest,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  youngest  man  in  the  world.  Most 
certainly  he  was  an  oddity.  In  a  simple  experiment  gone  awry  he,  and  his 
ship,  had  inexplicably  transcended  the  barrier  of  Time  and,  in  a  blink  of 
the  eye,  found  himself  in  system  orbit  —  five  years  later! 

At  a  medical  monitor  two  consoles  to  his  right  that  dutifully  stated 
his  condition  (through  surgically  inserted  implants)  was  displayed  his 
name  —  Richard  P.  Decker.  And  above  that,  in  muted  red  lettering, 
MEDCOMP:  STARGRIP  IV.  The  medical  monitor  printed  out  the 
status  of  all  his  various  bodily  functions  leaving  out  two  things  its  vast 
memory  had  no  understanding  of  —  his  reddened  eyes  and  tear  streaked 
face. 

Richard  P.  Decker  lay  unconscious  across  his  console  in  the  grip  of 
a  fitful  nightmare.  Familiar  and  now  frightful  scenes  of  recent  events 
flitted  painfully  within  his  mind  Hke  a  perverse  requiem.  All  set  to  a 
hauntingly  echoed,  "It's  simple!  It's  so  damn  simple!" 

Over  One  Hundred  Fifty  years  of  space  travel  had  seen  the 
exploration  of  the  solar  system.  Huge  and  cumbersome  carriers 
ploddingly  transported  resources  back  to  a  badly  depleted  Earth,  from 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  system.  Spectacular,  tall  towered  cities  dotted 
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the  Moon  and  Mars,  and  civilization  had  placed  a  firm  foothold  in  tl 
Asteroid  belt.  And  yet,  in  all  this  time,  no  clear  solution  had  been  four 
enabling  man  to  reach  out  to  the  Stars.  The  Solar  System  had  become 
frustratingly  small  place. 

Disease  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  poverty  was  a  curious  situatic 
found  only  in  the  history  books,  and  worldwide  unity  had  become 
reality.  A  fit  and  healthy  people  faced  eagerly  toward  the  stars  only  to  t 
halted  by  the  vastness  of  the  gulf  separating  Sol  from  his  neighbor 
Like  a  spoiled  child  who  has  had  a  favorite  toy  set  out  of  read 
Humankind  gazed  at  the  stars  with  fanatical  intent.  They  wante 
passage,  and  they  wanted  it  now! 

At  the  turn  of  the  Twenty-Second  Century,  a  research  teai 
conducting  an  experiment  designed  to  prove  the  physical  existence  ( 
other  dimensions  went  haywire  leading  to  the  accidental  discovery  (j 
the  first  plausible  star  engine.  At  the  time,  it  seemed  a  Godsend,      i 

Basically  stated,  the  'engine'  enveloped  itself  (and  whatever  wi' 
attached  physically  to  it)  in  a  'field'  of  sorts.  Then,  it  would  match  itse| 
to  any  section  of  space  coordinated  to  it  and  instantaneously  exchanjj 
the  two  —  somewhat  like  taking  one  point  A,  matching  it  to  one  poiij 
B,  then  placing  point  A  in  B  and  point  B  in  A.  Just  how  this  Wc 
achieved  no  one  was  really  certain.  Although  no  two  scientists  could  t 
found  with  concurring  hypotheses,  of  one  thing  they  were  all  certain  - 
that  the  'engine'  should  be  drydocked  until  fully  understood.  There  Wc 
that  mysterious  'field',  but  of  what  the  'field'  was  comprised  they  had  n 
idea. 

The  public,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  differently.  Several  drone  shipl 
equipped  with  prototype  starengines  had  successfully  traversed  tl: 
length  of  the  Solar  System  in  one  nearly  instantaneous  'leap'.  And  thj 
was  all  the  public  need  to  know.  They  knew  that  it  worked,  they  didn 
particularly  care  how. 

"You're  feehng  rather  old  this  morning  too,  aren't  you?"  he  aske 
the  sun  as  it  lifted  a  slumbrous  eye  above  the  horizon.  He  knew  th<| 
'slumberous'  wasn't  an  accurate  term  to  use  in  connection  with  th 
sunrise,  it  just  seemed  to  fit — after  all,  that  was  how  he  felt  standing  i| 
his  office  window  watching  the  city  below  stretch  and  waken  itself  in  thi 
dawn — slumbrous.  He  had  spent  another  long  evening  with  thj 
computer  running  mathematical  models  of  his  research  into  the  std 
engine.  Another  frustrating  and  fruitless  attempt  at  delving  into  th 
mysteries  that  surrounded  its  operation.  'Frustrating!'  he  thought,  'M| 
God  what  an  understatement!'  Placing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  smal 
of  his  back  he  pushed  in  while,  at  the  same  time,  leaning  backwar 
trying  to  excise  the  pain  he  felt  there.  "I'm  old  for  sure,"  he  said,  "I  ju 
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can't  seem  to  get  away  with  spending  all  night  at  the  terminal  anymore." 

"Eh?  What's  that?" 

Turning  from  the  window  he  saw  his  colleague  sitting  up  on  the 
couch  apparently  awakened  by  his  verbal  ramblings. 

"Good  morning,  Pritchard!"  he  said,  "Did  you  enjoy  my  couch?" 

"I'm  sorry  sir!"  Pritchard  spoke  up,  "I  came  in  earUer  this  morning 
and  couldn't  find  you  anywhere.  So,  I,  uh . . .  stopped  to  leave  you  a  note 
and,  well  .  .  .  here  I  am." 

"Don't  apologize,"  he  said,  "it's  really  not  necessary  between 
friends  you  know."  Moving  from  the  window  he  sat  down  into  the  chair 
behind  his  desk  and  eased  back  into  the  cushions.  "How  was  South 
Africa?  I  see  by  your  tan  that  the  spring  weather  there  agree's  with  you, 
but  how  about  why  I  sent  you?  How  deep  has  Decker  Jr.  gotten 
himself?" 

Pritchard's  face  sagged  a  bit,  the  memories  of  the  past  month 
brought  fully  into  focus  by  the  otherwise  innocent  question.  "Deeper 
than  the  Trench,  sir,  as  they  say.  Dr.  Decker's  set  himself  up  as  some 
kind  of  'messiah  to  the  stars!'  People  are  flocking  in  from  every 
continent  to  hear  him  speak." 

"And  just  what  is  it  exactly  that  he  tells  them?" 

"Well,  in  a  nutshell,  he  states  that,  and  this  is  a  direct  quote, 
'Through  the  Divine  Grace  of  God  the  door  to  the  stars  has  opened 
unto  me!"  A  sUght  gleam  appeared  in  Pritchard's  eyes, "  'Take  my  hand 
brothers  and  sisters  and  I  shall  lead  you,  just  as  Moses  led  his  own 
people,  to  Glory  Everlasting!'  How's  that  for  an  indication  of  his 
intent?"  Pritchard  asked,  the  glow  in  his  eyes  slowly  diminishing. 

"Very  good  indeed!"  he  said  leaning  forward  across  his  desk  now 
fully  involved,  "But  how  do  you  feel  about  all  this?"  He  fixed  the 
younger  man  with  a  stare,  "Do  you  recall  an  incident  at  a  place  called 
Jonestown?" 

Pritchard  shook  the  glaze  from  his  mind  thinking  back  to  massacre 
he  had  studied  in  Sociology.  "I  know  what  you're  getting  at,  sir,  and  yes 
this  could  very  well  be  the  same  situation.  I  remember  hearing  the  man 
speak,  he  was  so — magnetic!  And  yet  I  know  him!  I  know  Dr.  Decker, 
I've  worked  right  alongside  of  him  for  years!  He  was  never  Uke  he  was 
when  I  saw  him  up  on  that  stage!  The  change  is  incredible!  I'm  sorry  sir. 
I  was  there  only  to  observe  but  I  couldn't  help  myself!  It's  just  that ..." 

He  waved  his  hand  through  the  air  as  if  'shooing'  off  some 
annoying  insect,  "Forget  that!"  he  said.  "You  know  what  the 
psychologists  fear  about  the  psychic  abilities  that  lay  dormant  within  us 
all.  Take  the  average  person  alone  and  those  abilities  amount  to  almost 
nothing.  Get  an  auditorium  full  of  people  totally  intent  upon  one  ideal 
and  the  psychic  effect  is  overwhelming!"  He  paused  for  a  moment  then 
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continued  on  in  a  lower  tone,  "Get  the  amount  of  people  that  Decker  Ji 
has  following  him  and  the  single-mindedness,  the  fanaticism  that  can  b 
created  is  staggering!  I  imagine  it  to  be  too  much  for  anyone,  no  matte 
how  objective  they  may  be." 

Pritchard  sat  very  still  upon  the  couch  barely  aware  of  what  thi 
other  was  saying.  Instead,  he  was  remembering  the  month  just  past.  H 
remembered  attending  Richard  Decker's  speech  in  Johannesburg' 
outdoor  coliseum.  'My  God!'  he  thought,  'There  must  have  been  Fivj 
Hundred  Thousand  people  there  listening  to  the  star  engine's  creatoj 
speak!'  He  remembered  feeling  an  almost  palpable  compulsion  swee! 
over  him  to  follow  Decker  as  he  spoke  of  'Glory  Everlasting'  and  th| 
stars.  He  remembered  wanting  very  much  to  prostrate  himself  beforl 
the  man  and  beg  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  led  into  heaven.  'He's  a  smai' 
man,  Decker  is!'  he  thought,  'He  knows  how  badly  we  wish  to  travel tj 
the  stars,  he  couples  that  with  religion  and  we  become  helpless,  mindlesj 
acolytes.'  j 

"Finally,"  the  other  one  went  on,  "Man  has  reached  a  point  wherj 
he  truly  learns  from  his  mistakes.  Not  one  new  product  is  allowed  t 
pass  through  this  institution  until  we  know  everything  that  can  possibl 
be  known  about  it,"  He  stood  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  back  to  thj 
window.  "And  now,"  he  went  on,  "through  one  man's  perversenesi 
we're  being  forced  to  give  that  up  on  what  may  very  well  be  the  mosi 
dangerous  invention  since  the  Atomic  bomb  of  almost  two  centuriei 
ago."  I 

Pritchard  came  up  off  the  couch,  wavering  where  he  stood.  "Siil 
what  can  we  do?"  I 

"At  this  point — nothing.  I  never  should  have  let  that  man  out  of  m; 
sight  Pritchard,  knowing  him  as  I  do.  But  now  we  have  lost  ou 
opportunity  to  stop  him.  It's  all  up  to  the  Prime  Minister  now.  She's 
very  persuasive  young  lady  perhaps,  with  luck,  she  can  sway  the  publi' 
back  to  our  side.  We  can  only  hope  that  she  can."  | 

Pritchard  stared  down  at  the  rug  then  back  up  to  where  the  old  ma 
stood  gazing  sightlessly  out  the  window.  "I  don't  mean  what  'we'  thi 
institute  can  do  sir.  I  meant  to  ask  what  can  you  personally  do?"  H' 
paused  a  moment  wondering  what  the  old  man  must  be  feelin^i 
Anguish?  Torment?  "After  all  he  is  your  son — Dr.  Decker." 

Under  the  weight  of  public  pressure  the  World's  Governmer 
commissioned  four  'cruisers'  to  be  equipped  with  the  new  star  engim 
Christened  the  'Stargrip'  series  they  were  to  become  the  pride,  an 
shortcoming,  of  humankind. 

Of  the  four  crews  manning  the  starships  two  were  chosen  by  lotter 
to  undertake  the  exploration  of  Sol's  nearest  neighbors.  The  tw 
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remaining  starships  to  be  utilized  in  further  testing  and  experimentation 
of  the  star  engine. 

I  The  big  day  arrived  and  Stargrips  I  and  II,  fatefully  floating  in 
,earth  orbit,  began  their  leapfrog  journey  across  the  gulfs  of  space 
promising  to  return  a  year  hence.  In  one  nearly  instantaneous  'leap'  the 
jstarships  cleared  the  confines  of  the  solar  system  and  humankind  smiled 
greedily  at  its  new  toy — the  Universe. 

j  Several  months  later,  a  team  of  scientists  working  with  Stargrip  IV 
icame  up  with  a  brilliant  idea.  They  found,  in  the  star  engine's  unique 
lability,  the  perfect  opportunity  to  study  occurrences  at  near  light  speed 
|transitions.  "By  use  of  the  on-board  computer,"  they  said,  "we  can 
iprogram  a  series  of  'leaps'  crisscrossing  the  solar  system,  making  each 
'leap'  occur  sooner  than  the  last  until  we  have  a  near  light  velocity 
transition  taking  place.  Furthermore"  they  went  on,  "since  there  will  be 
no  relative  motion  on  the  ships  part  its  mass  will  present  no  problem. 
It's  simple!"  they  said,  "It's  so  damn  simple!" 

Unfortunately,  like  the  exhaust  of  the  automobile  engine,  the 
ozone  destroying  spray  of  aerosol  cans,  the  pollution  of  the  world 
centuries  before,  and  a  thousand  other  such  incidents,  no  one  outside  of 
scientific  circles  particularly  listened  or  cared.  They  all  had  faith  in  the 
men  and  women  who  had  handed  them  the  stars  on  a  silver  platter. 

Stargrip  IV  was  summarily  refitted  with  special  computer  systems, 
jam  packed  full  of  recorders  and  detection  devices,  and  shuttled  into 
earth  orbit.  Its  sole  occupant  one  Richard  P.  Decker,  Jr.,  the 
frankensteinian  creator  of  the  star  engine.  From  his  position  at  the 
pilot's  console  on  the  control  deck  he  transferred  the  ship  to  the 
appointed  place  at  the  system's  rim,  patched  the  ship's  controls  into  the 
computer,  and  sat  back  to  watch  the  show. 

In  order  to  record  the  full  extent  of  the  phenomena,  the  'velocity'  of 
the  transitions  would  be  increased  over  a  twenty  minute  period.  Within 
the  ship  the  computer  set  its  programming  into  motion,  an  internal 
timer  was  set  to  zero,  and  Stargrip  IV  began  its  crisscrossing  journey 
about  the  solar  system. 

The  ship,  with  all  its  advanced  systems,  performed  flawlessly.  At  T 
plus  NINETEEN  MINUTES,  FIFTY-NINE  SECONDS,  Stargrip  IV 
inexplicably  traversed  the  time  barrier,  and  the  world  ceased  to  exist. 

The  development  of  the  star  engine  had  placed  the  universe  in 
man's  grasp,  and  a  loaded  gun  to  his  head.  They  had  learned  the  'what' 
of  it,  but  had  not  taken  the  time  to  find  the  'how'.  As  the  ship's 
transitions  approached  light  velocity  the  strength  of  the  mysterious 
'field'  created  by  the  star  engine  had  increased  with  each  'leap'.  When 
Stargrip  IV  transcended  the  barrier  of  Time  the  excess  field  strength 
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had  been  left  behind  with  no  where  to  go.  The  'field'  being  unnatural  t 
this  Universe  then  manifested  itself,  in  a  form  of  pure  energy,  into  th 
only  mechanism  with  which  it  was  familiar,  the  star  engines  of  th 
remaining  three  Stargrips — I  and  II  in  the  vicinity  of  the  star  Proxim 
Centauri,  and  Stargrip  III,  docked  at  its  landing  bay  on  the  earth.  In  i 
coruscation  of  blinding  light  the  Earth  supernovaed,  and,  like  the  fus 
on  a  bomb,  exploded  the  Sun. 

As  the  system's  rim,  five  years  later,  serenly  floated  the  last  of  thi 
Stargrips.  Within,  protected  against  the  radiation  of  a  hugely  expande'j 
Sol,  slumped  the  unconscious  form  of  Richard  P.  Decker,  Jr..  He  wasj 
to  put  it  succinctly — the  handsomest,  the  healthiest,  the  youngest,  ancj 
oddly  enough,  the  oldest  man  in  the  world.  Most  certainly,  he  was  thj 
only  man  in  the  world. 

On  a  viewscreen  to  the  left  of  the  still  form  shined  a  star  in  a  heave  i 
of  stars  named  Proxima  Centauri — approximately  4.5  light  yearj 
distant.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  star  two  pinpoints  of  Hght  blarel 
blindingly  into  brilliance  only  to  fade  just  as  quickly.  Richard  ll 
Decker,  Jr.,  in  the  grip  of  a  nightmare,  noticed  nothing,  the  computeij 
however,  recorded  it  all. 


Thoughts  of  Black  and  White 

My  thoughts  begin  in  black  and  white. 

As  they  flow  through  my  mind. 

They  gradually  become  more  colorful. 

With  this  color  they  gather  warmth  and  meaning 

Bringing  my  reader  to  understand 

The  entire  brightness  of  my  message. 

The  brightness  radiates  on  the  page 

Warming  the  spirit  of  my  verse. 

But,  at  times  I  do  not  wish  my  words  of  warmth. 

I  want,  rather,  the  cold  cruelty  of  the  world 

T  echo  through  my  words. 

At  these  times  it  seems  almost  sadistic 

To  warm  and  brighten  the  words  that 

To  so  many  people  mean  sorrow  or  death. 

That  is  when  my  thoughts  remain  black  and  white. 


Barbara  Simpsoi 
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A  Message  to  Critics 


They  say  my  rhymes  are  styles  of  old 
For  present  men  do  not  write  this  way: 
My  subject — tales  already  told. 
My  form  they  call  passe. 

My  verse  is  neither  free  nor  blank: 
'Tis  written  with  a  pattern  set. 
My  fancy  words  like  "mirk"  and  "dank," 
My  readers  soon  forget. 

They  say  my  verse  should  have  no  rhyme 
For  rhyming  is  considered  trite. 
They  say  my  ways  should  keep  with  time 
To  make  my  form  turn  right. 

I  am  told  to  make  my  meaning  clear: 
I  am  told  to  call  a  rose  a  rose. 
I  am  told  to  follow  with  my  peers: 
My  thoughts  of  old  must  close. 

But  with  my  style  and  rhythm  and  rhyme 
I  send  my  message  to  my  friends. 
And  if  they  made  my  way  a  crime 
Only  then  my  verse  would  end. 


Barbara  Simpson 


Affection 

The  tender  touch  you  long  to  give 

But  prudence  bids  you  not 

To  do  what  your  heart  pleads  you  to 

Or  what  conscience  says  you  ought 

Internal  struggle  builds  until 

4.11  your  strength  is  drained 

And  you  hate  yourself  for  reaching 

Yet  more  if  you  refrained. 


Tim  Van  Sant 
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New  Start 

I  woke  this  morning  full  of  hope 
for  a  better  day  than  yesterday 
which  wasn't  asking  much. 
Sound  sleep  had  escaped  me 
and  my  tossing  offered  little  solace 
For  the  cares  of  the  day. 
But  the  dawn  often  promises  a  new  chance 
as  I  hoped  it  did  this  morning 
just  one  more  chance. 
The  world  outside  was  white  with  snow 
as  though  it  had  been  cleansed  of  its  color 
in  respite  of  brown  days. 
And  I  prayed  my  cares  would  be  so  cleansed 
in  respite  of  my  blue  and  gray  days 
ready  for  a  new  start. 


Tim  Van  San 


Time  and  the  Dreamer 


She  was  but  a  dreamer 

He  was  satisfied 
They  stayed  together, 

laid  together, 

By  the  fireside. 

She  went  away  to  be  someone. 

To  set  her  spirit  free 
As  time  went  on 

And  life  went  on 
She  soon  began  to  see: 
Life  is  love,  but  love  not  life 

And  dreams  keep  love  alive 
When  dreams  become  reality, 

No  one  can  survive. 


Kathy  Dolbov 
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The  Ballad  of  Pete  Rose 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  was  born. 

The  son  of  a  laborer;  young  but  worn. 
Into  his  hand  was  placed  a  ball, 

with  a  cowhide  cover,  ten  cents  in  all. 
Eight  years  old,  and  loves  the  game. 

Eager  to  play,  and  baseball's  the  name. 
He  sets  many  goals  in  which  to  fulfill. 

And  knows  in  his  heart,  he  surely  will. 
Bats  .300  his  very  first  year, 

It  seems  the  beginning  of  a  great  career. 
Fifteen  years  later,  his  3000th  hit. 

His  body  grows  old,  but  still  physically  fit. 
Then  comes  that  time  when  he  must  depart. 

Dollar  signs  linger  inside  of  his  heart. 
His  love  for  money  is  the  one  to  blame. 

For  his  love  for  the  game  will  never  remain. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  was  born. 

The  son  of  a  laborer;  young  but  worn. 
Into  his  hand  was  placed,  not  a  ball. 

But  a  certified  check,  three  million  in  all. 


Johnny  Casper 


Lady  Lazarus  Come  Forth 

(dedicated  to  Sylvia  Plath) 

Bitch-goddess,  Medean  viper.  Mother  Earth  Citadel 

I  read  with  psyche-bruised  fervor 

of  your  azalea  paths  and  sea  shores. 

Your  apocalyptic  musings  shook  my  filial  complacency 

exorcising  hidden,  unspoken  contempt. 

See  me,  Electra,  as  I  am  your  presumptuous  protege. 

Will  I  transcend  the  myth  completely? 

Or  continue  to  grasp  at  single  words 

and  piecemeal  phrases. 

To  compose  a  psalm  to  a  censured  poetess. 


Martha  Clayton 
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Night 


Silent,  scattered  light, 

flecked  through  bended  weeping  tree, 

plays  on  the  shivering  lake 

a  symphony  of  dance. 
Fleeting,  feather  clouds 

rival  an  amber  moon; 

their  battleground  the  sky. 
Wind  too  gentle-still  a  breeze — 

breathes  in  the  trees 

a  living  whisper. 
Night,  still  and  sure, 

nestles  in  a  lost  world, 

on  the  restless  earth. 


Deborah  L.  Slorach 


Reality 


While  once  secluded  in  a  world  of  quiet, 

I  sit  and  not  a  word  did  speak. 

Thoughts  did  flow,  passing  the  trailways  of  my  mind, 

I  dreamt  of  maybes  and  considered  possibilities. 

Following  so  long  this  period  of  seclusion. 

Time  came  that  it  must  be  broken. 

Gathered  my  things  together  and  opened  the  door. 

What's  this? 

People! .  .  .  Ah,  but  they  were  not  in  my  prior  world. 

Only  in  my  mind,  as  I  desired  them  to  be, 

But  here  they  are,  as  they  are,  not  as  Fd  like  them  to  be. 

We  are  all  individuals  in  this  world  so  vast. 
Comes  times,  some  times  that  our  world  must  pass. 
And  we  must  open  the  trailways  of  our  mind. 
Allow  others  entry  into  our  little  world, 
And  accept  this  world  as  it  really  is, 
Not  as  our  dreams  wish  it  might  be! 


Mark  A.  Pur  cell 
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Lovers  Sweet  Dream 


I  looked  unto  your  eyes 
A  warmness  so  fluttered — 
My  heart  dripped  wets 
And  bestowed  us  lovers. 
Your  touch  sang  love 
Your  kindness  teared  sharing 
In  rapture  of  pleasure 
Those  arms  embraced  caring. 
And  thus  my  heart 
In  all  its  sorrows 
Entwined  our  love 
Forever  of  morrows. 
For  love's  sweet  dream 
Togethered  our  wish 
Cupid  delivered  swiftly 
One  arrow  of  bliss. 


Kevin  Gorman 


Lonely  Captive 


Your  days  are  nights,  your  story  is  never  read, 
Your  world  is  in  darkness  where  footsteps  never  tread. 
Loneliness  seems  to  be  your  very  best  friend. 
Like  the  dust  blowing  away  upon  the  wind. 
You're  proud  words  never  to  be  read  or  to  be  spoken, 
A  prisoner  of  time  whose  mystic  spell  can't  be  broken. 
Who  will  come  along  and  set  you  free? 
Or  will  you  be  a  prisoner  trapped  in  eternity? 
You're  like  the  blind  who  have  never  seen  the  sun, 
fighting  a  losing  battle  that  can  never  be  won. 
You're  a  lonely  voice  crying  out  in  the  dark  of  night, 
Never  confronted,  always  out  of  everyone's  sight. 
Your  path  is  dark  and  barren,  a  road  never  taken. 
Trapped  in  a  sea  of  loneliness,  never  to  awaken. 
Eyes  that  are  lonely,  eyes  that  often  cry. 
Like  a  Martyr,  with  no  reason  to  die. 

m  Rick  Roberts 
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Salvation 

The  botanist,  less  stain  and  sin 

With  pot  and  spade  and  soil  begins 

To  put  his  little  seed  to  bed. 

He  lays  its  rounded,  green  beanhead 

Upon  soft  pillows  of  rich  brown  loam. 

And  marvels  that  by  powers  unknown 

Is  hidden  inside  the  embryo. 

And  what  each  part  must  undergo 

To  break  the  ground  and  split  the  sky. 

Incredulous,  the  botanist  sighs. 

Then,  with  warm  blankets  of  sand  and  clay. 

Tucks  in  his  sleeping  protege. 

But,  as  all  small  ones  whose  goal  is  sleep. 

The  babe  must  have  a  final  drink. 

And  as  its  mother  once  was  nursed 

By  gentle  rains,  the  changeling's  thirst 

Is  quenched  by  gentle  human  hands 

That  hold  the  sated  water  can. 

And  when  the  botanist's  task  is  done. 

He  sets  the  pot  near  sinking  sun. 

"Now,  grow!"  he  says  in  tones  supreme 

That  make  the  faithless  heart  to  dream. 

But  as  he  turns  to  take  his  leave, 

A  sorer  sight  eyes  can't  perceive. 

His  tools  adorn  each  obscure  zone. 

His  pockets,  torn  by  source  unknown. 

His  countertop  with  soil  is  strewn. 

His  fingernails,  brown  crescent  moons. 

His  smock,  besmirched  by  soddened  ground. 

His  magic  green  thumb,  turned  to  brown. 

Puddles  of  water  and  earth  conspire 

To  incite  his  good  wife's  fervent  ire. 

For  even  as  he  walks  away. 

His  very  soles  the  proof  convey. 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 

I  fear  that  Hell  awaits  the  botanist. 

But,  somehow,  I  think,  his  soul  will  be  saved. 

When  either  in  the  sun  or  shade. 

His  small  green  wonder  throws  back  the  sod. 

Yawns,  and  stretches  its  arms  toward  God. 


Patti  Renee  Wilson 
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October  Blue 

by  Paul  Hicks 

Out  back  of  the  house  there  was  a  well  that  had  dried  up  centuries 
before.  An  oak  bucket  sat  on  the  brim.  Rotted.  Autumn  wind  moved 
the  leaves  in  the  poplar  grove  that  grew  up  to  very  near  the  windows  of 
the  study.  It  was  Harper's  house:  Harper-the-hanging-judge.  Pure  hell 
back  during  prohibition.  Some  thought  he  had  bootlegged  on  the  side 
and  sent  all  the  others  up  so  he  could  rake  in  more  business,  but  no  one 
ever  proved  it  if  he  did. 

"It's  politics  these  days,"  he  was  saying,  saliva  trickling  down  his 
chin.  "Nobody's  got  any  guts  nowadays.  We  used  to  stick  by  our  guns 
when  things  got  tough.  No  more." 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  said  Burchett,  "I  gave  up  on  the  damn  bunch 
when  they  gave  away  Korea.  Never  should  have  done  that."  Staring  at 
the  frayed  rug. 

The  Judge  grunted  his  agreement.  "Lost  a  boy  over  there  didn't 
you?" 

"No." 

"What  was  his  name  .  .  ." 

"Howard.  No.  He  went  over  on  Okinawa." 

"Oh,"  the  Judge  said,  suddenly  removed  from  it  all,  "I  forget 
sometimes.  Getting  up  there  in  the  years."  It  was  true  enough.  He  was 
ninety-four  and  hardly  spry. 

They  sat  silent  for  a  long  time.  The  Judge  brought  out  the  cigar  tin. 
He  always  told  Burchett  that  they  were  the  best  from  down  Havanna, 
but  they  were  King  Edwards  with  the  labels  taken  off. 

The  Judge  grunted  and  offered  the  box  to  Burchett.  "Damn 
communists  make  good  cigars,  I'll  give  em  that."  He  heaved  back  with 
another  grunt  and  sat  the  box  on  the  brandy  table  to  his  left.  They  lit  the 
cigars  and  sucked  them  deeply  to  get  them  smoking. 

The  cigars  tasted  green.  Burchett  tried  to  blow  smoke  rings  like 
always,  but  couldn't.  The  Judge  sank  even  deeper  into  the  tattered 
leather  of  the  old  chair.  He  peered  out  through  the  smoke  like  an  old 
toad  and  tried  to  remember  what  he  had  been  saying  before.  "Damn 
communists  make  good  cigars,  I'll  give  em  that."  He  thought  he  had 
said  it  once  but  wasn't  sure.  It  didn't  matter.  Burchett  wasn't  listening; 
still  trying  to  blow  rings. 

The  Judge  shivered  as  a  cold  breeze  blew  against  the  window.  It 
was  October  and  the  trees  were  all  naked  except  for  the  old  beech  up  on 
the  point  behind  the  Judge's.  It  never  seemed  to  lose  its  leaves,  like  the 
Judge,  it  just  got  old  and  crusty.  He  was  settled  comfortably  into  the 
chair  now,  and  watching  Burchett  he  became  a  bit  chilled.  Thinking 
about  yelling  for  Luther,  the  hired  boy,  to  come  build  a  fire,  he  leaned 
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up  from  the  chair  but  changed  his  mind. 

"Okinawa!"  It  hit  him  suddenly  what  they  had  been  talking  about. 
"Now  that  was  a  battle!  Then  we  were  tough,  no  two  ways.  The  Big  One! 
God  we  was  something."  He  breathed  out.  A  long  windy  breath.  Cigar 
smoke  bellowed  from  his  lungs. 

"Those  boats  would  land  and  just  as  soon  as  the  gate  dropped,  out 
they'd  come;  those  Marines.  And  the  Japs  would  open  up  on  'em  and 
mow  most  of  them  down  before  they  even  stepped  up  on  the  beach." 

The  Judge  paused,  and  smiling  ruefully,  he  leaned  forward  toward 
Burchett  parting  the  blue  haze  with  his  once  huge,  now  withered  hand. 

"You  think  it  mattered?"  he  said.  "Ha!  not  a  damn  bit!"  he  barked, 
settling  quickly  back  into  the  chair.  "Those  squint-eyed  Japs  would 
shoot  a  whole  boat  load  of  our  boys  and  still  yet,  there'd  be  two  boats 
more  on  the  wave  behind  that  one." 

Burchett  stopped  trying  to  blow  rings.  The  Judge  puffed  his  cigar 
and  thought  about  the  wave  idea.  He  liked  it. 

"The  waves,"  he  chuckled,  "A  boat  load  of  Marines  on  every  wave 
in  the  ocean.  That's  what  those  damn  squint-eyes  were  seeing.  Sooner  or 
later  our  boys  had  to  make  it  up  that  little  hill.  That's  what  it  was  you 
know,  just  a  little  hill  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.  We  were  tough,  no 
two  ways.  Still,  there  was  enough  Japs.  Jap  under  every  rock  on  that 
hill." 

It  was  a  fine  analogy  and  he  liked  it  more  than  a  little.  "A  Marine 
on  every  wave  and  a  Jap  under  every  rock."  It  seemed  he  had  heard  a 
phrase  like  that  somewhere  before  but  he  couldn't  quite  catch  the  thread 
of  it.  He  muttered  it  again  and  passed  it  off  in  the  smoke. 

Burchett  sat  quietly,  slumped  back  into  the  small  over-stuffed 
settee.  The  high  winged  side  hid  his  face.  He  choked  a  bit.  From  the 
heavy  smoke  hanging  around  their  heads.  He  thought  of  his  son 
charging  up  a  rock  covered  hill  somewhere  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Judge's  house,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  watched  the  Japs,  the  squint-eyes  as 
the  Judge  called  them,  peering  out  from  behind  the  rocks  as  the  boy 
charged  up  the  steep  grade  toward  the  ridge.  He  never  did  make  it  all  the 
way  up. 

"Ha!"  the  Judge  barked  over  something  he  sat  quietly  pondering. 
Burchett  never  knew  what  the  Judge  was  thinking. 

It  was  getting  dark  outside,  and  colder.  Luther  brought  in  a  load  of 
wood.  It  was  pine;  Burchett  could  just  barely  make  out  the  smell 
through  the  cigar  smoke.  Luther  dropped  the  load  into  the  box  by  the 
back  door  and  walking  down  the  hallway  to  the  study,  he  peered  in 
through  the  doorway.  I'he  Judge  sat  withdrawn  into  the  chair,  eyes 
closed,  bourbon  glass  shaking  slightly  in  his  hand.  Across  from  him 
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Burchett  sat  with  his  head  sHmped  over  onto  the  high  wing  of  the  settee, 
cigar  dangUng  loosely  from  his  mouth.  Luther  stared  a  few  seconds,  and 
smiling,  he  turned  and  padded  off  down  the  hallway  and  out  the  back 
door.  The  screen  door  slammed  behind  him. 

"Ha!"  the  Judge  said,  coming  back  from  where  ever  he  had  been  for 
the  last  few  minutes.  "We  took  'em,  Burchett,  we  took  that  hill!  Our 
boys  went  stormin  up  that  hill  time  after  time  after  time.  And  boy  God! 
we  took  it." 

He  slammed  the  glass  of  bourbon  onto  the  table  and  bent  quickly 
forward,  almost  into  Burchett's  face.  "That,  Burchett,"  he  paused 
dramatically,  "Is  essential.  Essential.  By  God,  THAT  is  essential!" 

The  heavy  smell  of  bourbon  on  the  Judge's  breath  drove  Burchett 
back  into  the  settee.  He  crossed  his  legs  and  tried  to  meet  the  Judge's 
gaze. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Burchett  meekly,  "It  all  seemed  kind  of  useless 
in  a  way." 

The  Judge  sighed  deeply  and  slumped  back.  He  picked  the  glass  of 
bourbon  up  off  the  table  and  repositioned  a  cushion  behind  him. 

"No,  Burchett,  that  little  hill  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
was  essential.  Very  essential."  He  closed  his  eyes  again. 

Burchett  felt  uneasy.  He  uncrossed  his  legs  and  choked  down 
another  swallow  of  bourbon.  Coughing,  he  stammered  slightly,  "Well,  I 
guess.  Essential ...  in  a  way."  He  sat  the  glass  on  the  floor  next  to  the 
settee. 

They  were  quiet  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  dark  outside  now.  Across  the  hill  about  six  miles  a  train  sat 
motionless,  poised  on  the  track  at  the  station  in  Olive  Hill.  Inside  one  of 
the  boxcars  toward  the  back  of  the  train  two  old  bums  shot  craps 
against  the  inside  of  the  car.  It  was  cold  for  October,  and  it  would  be  a 
long  winter.  In  the  darkness  of  the  Judge's  study  blue  smoke  swirled  to 
the  peck  of  the  poplar  branches  against  the  window  and  the  roof.  The 
Judge  thought  of  calling  for  Luther  again,  but  again  didn't.  He  stirred  a 
little,  and  lifting  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  he  drank  and  sat  it  back  on  the 
table. 

"What  ever  happened  to  that  boy  of  yours.  What  was  his  naine  .  . . 
Howard?" 

"Killed." 

"Oh.  I  forget  sometimes.  Getting  old,  I  guess." 


Two  hours  later  Burchett  was  at  home  in  bed  listening  to  his  wife 
breathe,  the  animals  moving  about  in  the  barn  out  behind  the  house. 
The  wind  still  stirred  uneasily  outside.  He  listened  to  it  for  a  long  time.  It 
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seemed  to  him  he  had  left  the  window  open  in  the  other  bed  room  so  hei 
sHpped  quietly  out  of  bed  and  into  the  hall.  I 

Wind  blowing  gently  into  the  room  ruffled  the  lilac  curtains  and 
chilled  the  air.  Burchett  tightened  the  old  yellow  robe  around  his  waist 
and  crossed  to  the  window.  He  stopped  before  it  and  glanced  aside  to  a 
huge  oak  chest  that  stood  by  the  bed. 

He  thought  of  the  Judge.  The  smell  of  the  Judge's  breath  was  still  in 
his  throat.  "Essential"  he  had  said,  and  Burchett  had  sheepishly  agreed, 
"Essential  ...  in  a  way." 

The  top  drawer  was  filled  with  old  letters  and  pictures  and  odds 
and  ends  of  all  sorts.  Burchett  pushed  them  around  until  he  found  the 
small  black  leather  case,  so  old  the  corners  were  worn  to  a  rough  brown. 
He  opened  the  box  and  fingered  the  frayed  velour  lining.  Gently,  he 
fondled  the  tiny  heart  and  shiny  star,  and  stared  numbly  out  the  window 
into  the  darkness. 

Luther  came  into  the  study  and  built  a  fire  in  the  fireplace.  Light 
jumped  around  the  musty  old  walls.  The  Judge  still  sat  in  the  arm  chair, 
slumped  over  as  though  he  were  dead.  Spittle  ran  from  both  sides  of  his 
mouth.  An  empty  glass  sat  on  the  table  beside  him.  The  room  reeked  of 
stale  cigars.  Luther  picked  up  a  last  smouldering  butt  and  crushed  it  out 
on  the  fireplace  hearth.  When  the  fire  was  going  good,  he  covered  the 
Judge  with  a  blanket  and,  stealing  half  a  bottle  of  bourbon,  went 
upstairs  to  get  drink. 

Burchett  went  back  to  bed  and  left  the  window  open. 
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Impression 


A  watery  sun  has  long  since  shone  down 
beams  of  autumnal  light. 

In  shaggy  tones  of  brown  and  grey 

my  willow  tree 

bears  witness  to  the  rhythms  of  the  wind 

beating  a  bony  staccato — 

fingertips  of  the  roof  of  my  house. 

Winter  wind 

doing  a  waltz  through  the  snow, 
a  whispery  dancer,  'round  the  eves 
and  under  the  door. 

Never  missing  a  beat 
as  it  spins  an  old  tin  can 
down  the  road. 

"Come  dance  with  me!" 

Dance  with  me!"  whispers  the  wind, 

"Stop  sitting  there,  shivering  like  an  old  woman. 

Let  me  show  you  the  world  dressed  in  diamonds  and  lace, 

and  sing  for  you  a  silent  symphony 

of  new-fallen  snow." 

Still,  I  think  of  you  often  dear  friend. 
Your  presence  is  easily  there; 
with  the  flowers  and  the  mountains, 
whispering  in  the  wind 

And  smiling  in  the  morning  sun. 

Terry  Spurrier 
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Song  for  a  Summertime  friend 


The  sun  came  up  this  morning 
and  awakened  me  with  a  smile. 

Thoughts  of  you  came  flowing  in 

like  the  gentle  wind 

that  was  flowing  through  the  curtains. 

It  was  the  kind  of  morning 
like  mornings  we  used  to  spend. 
I  would  walk  in 

And  find  herbal  teas  fragrant  in  the  air, 
inscence,  books,  and  green  living  things; 
smiling — 
for  a  gentle  peace  was  everywhere. 

Sometimes  I  feel 

it's  as  if  we  were  passing  stars — 

and  having  passed  a  shine, 

then  whispered  past 

and  from  within  the  circle  of  each  others  light. 


Terry  Spurriet 


Contained  Within 

Handle  me  gently 

For  I  will  break. 

I  am  like  a  fine  glass 

Within  a  sturdy  bottle 

That  has  been  shaken  with  force. 

Although  my  exterior  remains  the  same 

Inside  I  am  crushed. 

And  if  you  listen  intently 

You  will  hear  my  broken  sobs  — 

But  only  if  you  move  me. 


Lane  Patrice  Butler] 
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Most  Likely  To  Succeed 

(On  Reading  the  Bell  Jar) 


She's  a  very  bright  girl 

And  knows  where  she's  going 

Miss  popularity 

And  certainly  all-knowing 

Always  involved 
But  don't  break  the  rules 
Been  on  the  dean's  list 
In  all  of  her  schools 

Such  a  success 
And  oh  so  well-rounded 
Her  family  and  friends 
Are  all  so  astounded 

This  intelligent  young  lady 
Is  very  confused 
Her  charm  and  good  looks 
Can't  always  be  used 

She'd  like  to  let  loose 
And  cheat  and  rebel 
To  sit  back  and  watch 
But  she'll  never  tell 

For  her  family  and  friends 
Would  never  condone 
Such  abnormal  behavior 
She'll  suffer  alone. 


Tammy  Lusby 
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Nightime  Journeys 


Night  drifts  silently  upon  us 
Promising,  deceptively,  a  quiet  time 
Lullabys  in  hush,  hush  tones 
Of  past  come  to  mind. 

Snuggled  among  warm  covers 
A  familiar,  friendly  bed 
Clouds  of  soft,  soft  pillow 
Beneath  a  tired  head. 

The  day-weary  body  falls  gladly 
Into  a  dreamfilled  sleep 
Knowing  that  deep,  deep  within 
His  spirit  has  appointments  to  keep. 

This  soul-spirit  begins  to  stir 
Soon  as  he  shuts  his  eyes 
Then  comes  to  life  at  the  stroke 
Of  gentle  rhymic  sighs. 

His  spirit  is  a  genius 
Working  at  a  steady  rush 
Colors,  sounds,  emotions,  smells 
An  artist  with  his  brush. 

His  duties  take  him 
Far  and  near 
Some  distasteful 
Some  quite  dear. 

Tangles  unfurled,  loose  ends  tied 
Our  spirit  approaches  dawn 
Lights  on  a  rested  body 
And  smiles  thereupon. 


Maria  Smith  \ 
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The  Mountain  Lake 

Silence  .  .  .  broken  only  by  the  soft 
splash  of  the  paddle  as  my  canoe 
glides  over  the  lake. 

The  water  ahead  is  calm,  almost  mirror 
smooth,  and  on  it  the  far  shore  is 
reflected  in  shimmering  images. 

The  small  trees  by  the  water's  edge 
yield  to  more  stately  firs  as  the 
land  rises  up. 

Here  and  there,  rough  grey  and  white 
rock  ledges  appear  amid  the  green 
of  the  mountain. 

Above,  the  sky  meets  the  mountain 

in  a  light  blue  color  which  becomes 
ever  so  slightly  darker  as  I  look 
higher. 

Behind  me  the  gentle  wake  from  my 
craft  rolls  toward  the  land. 

The  sunlight  makes  it  sparkle  like 

diamonds  with  flashes  of  white  and 
blue  that  nearly  blind  my  eyes. 

I  am  alone  on  this  mountain  lake 
and,  awed  by  its  beauty,  all  my 
troubles  dim  to  insignificance. 


Paul  T.  Stevenson 
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Puzzling  Paradoxes 


The  rolling  hills  lay  ravished  in  their  robes  of  rusty  red. 
And  softly  slithering  leaves  invited  wanderers  to  their  bed. 

The  wind  would  gently  whisper,  then  arms  would  gently  sway 
And  seemed  to  beckon  me  to  come  to  a  new  world  far  away. 

I  climbed  those  rolling  reddened  hills  and  felt  within  me  rise 
A  newer,  freer  spirit,  somehow  closer  to  the  skies. 
The  burdens  of  the  day  grew  light,  I  knew  that  God  above 
Upon  these  reddened  rises  showered  shadows  of  His  love. 

For  is  not  beauty  there  because  some  leaves  go  to  their  grave? 
And  is  this  not  like  Jesus,  God's  Son  Who  came  to  save? 
And  how  can  death  give  way  to  life?  It  seems  a  battle  won. 
Perhaps  these  trees  give  insight  to  the  Resurrected  One. 

In  mind  I  climbed  another  hill;  its  sides  were  bathed  in  red. 
Upon  its  crown  a  mangled  Man  lay  beaten,  grotesque,  dead. 
Yet  all  my  hopes  lay  in  Him  that  as  in  His  third  day, 
I  live  to  die,  yet  die  to  live  in  a  new  world  far  away. 

So  fear  not  when  the  Autumn  comes,  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
Because  of  rolling  reddened  hills  my  heart  within  can  sing. 
No  longer  feared,  Death  drops  his  head  and  slowly  slips  away, 
His  biting  poison  neutralized  in  the  light  of  that  new  day. 

Basil  Clark 


Come 

Come, 

come  take  a  chance  on  me. 
I  don't  have  any  given  name; 
but  the  one  you'll  give  me 

when  we  hold  each  other  tight. 
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Virginia  Maria  Ever  sole 


Spring  79 


as  the  days  grow  longer 
and  the  nights  grow  shorter- 
Winter  turns  into  Spring, 
and  Spring  into  Summer, 
as  the  birds  sing  their  love 
songs,  they  mate, 
the  seed  was  sown  last  Fall; 
and  neither  of  us  were  there  to  see  it. 
The  flowers  are  blooming  this  Spring 
and  so  are  we. 


Virginia  Maria  Ever  sole 


Actress 


I  feel  like  an  actress 

Playing  a  role  in  a  show; 

Just  playing  a  part, 

Unconscious  of  my  own 

True  feelings  and  torments 

It  is  a  good  shelter 

Until  the  people  are  gone 

And  the  show  is  over. 

And  there  is  no  one  there. 

No  one  to  congratulate  you 

Or  send  you  roses  and  cards. 

I  take  off  my  face 

And  see  myself; 

There  is  nothing  there. 

But  sadness  and  tears; 

Frowns  that  stare 

Back  at  me  from  the  mirror, 

And  I  wonder  where  I  went  wrong. 

So  until  my  next  performance 

I  put  away  my  make-up. 

Hide  myself  under  the  covers, 

And  cry. 


Anita  G.  Stewart 
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Grandmother 

What  is  it  like  not  to  know  your  own  mind? 
Not  to  know  the  night  from  the  day. 
What  is  it  like  to  be  of  old  age? 
The  small  shallow  eyes,  the  silver  light  hair; 
With  nothing  behind  them  to  answer  my  stare. 
Oh  great  elder,  wiser  than  me; 

Why  do  you  act  the  way  you  act;  see  the  way  you  see? 
"Am  I  home? 

Who  is  there? 

Is  someone  there?" 
What  is  it  like  to  have  to  be  dressed; 
To  have  to  be  walked,  and  to  have  to  be  fed? 
Is  this  what  you  worked  for  all  of  your  life? 
Is  this  life's  reward  for  your  effort  and  time? 
To  die  senile  and  wet  in  your  bed? 
Oh  Grand  Mother,  Mother  of  mine. 
Why  are  you  like  you  are? 
Your  broken  spirit  of  hope  and  life; 
The  feeble  attempt  you  make  to  speak. 
The  sight  of  your  wrinkled  skin; 
Your  haggard  countenance. 
What  did  you  do  to  make  life  seek  revenge? 
May  death  soon  release  you  into  eternity; 
But  what  may  the  future  hold  for  you  then? 


Anita  G.  Stewart 


Why? 


Why? 

Did  you  come  into 

my  life 

bright  and  burning 

and 

turn  out  to  be 

wax 

like  everyone  else 


I 
Cathleen  Huffman 
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David 

j  by  Stephanie  Temple 

Madame  Braudswaid  peered  from  behind  the  gauze  curtain.  Her 
leyes  narrowed  and  then  she  nodded  and  the  maid  let  them  in.  The  tall 
door  opened.  In  came  the  soldiers,  in,  in,  in  dirty  uniforms  and 
bedraggled  boots.  Two  were  injured  and  cradled  their  arms.  The  crisp 
lieutenant  smiled  at  Babbet  and  made  a  mud-covered  bow. 

"We  are  so  grateful  for  the  use  of  your  home,  mademoiselle." 

"Paris  owes  you  her  life.  American  soldiers  will  always  be 
welcome." 

She  smiled  warmly,  and  the  maid  by  the  door  smiled  too. 

"Perhaps  you  will  accept  the  hospitality  of  my  home,"  said 
Madame,  signalling  to  the  maid.  "I  am  sure  we  have  something  in  the 
kitchen." 

The  soldier  smiled  again.  "That  will  not  be  necessary  Fraulein,"  he 
told  her.  He  unslung  his  machine  gun  and  opened  fire. 


"That's  not  fair!" 

"Whadda  ya  mean  it's  not  fair?" 

"Yer  dumb  Germans  tricked  'em!" 

"Well?  It's  war-time  isn't  it?" 

"You  still  tricked  'em,  David.  They  weren't  wearin'  German 
uniforms  or  anything!" 

"Oh  don't  be  stupid!  They  didn't  make  yer  barbies  let  'em  in.  It  was 
yer  barbies  that  opened  the  door.  You  know  you  can't  trust  Germans." 

He  was  right.  I  knew  he  was  right.  That's  why  I  was  mad.  His  G.I. 
Joes  were  always  invading  my  barbies  and  I  never  knew  whether  they 
were  Americans,  Germans,  or  Japanese  surgically  treated  to  look  like 
Americans.  Once  they  had  even  been  Gestapo  and  all  my  barbies  had 
been  hung. 

I  frowned  and  my  brother  frowned  too. 

"Oh  alright,  we'll  do  it  again." 


"Where  ya  goin'  tonight?" 

My  brother,  tall,  slim,  more  yellow  than  honey,  ran  a  comb 
through  his  hair.  He  wore  blue-jeans  and  a  purple  suede  jacket  with 
fringe.  The  breadth  of  his  shoulders  made  him  look  older  than  eighteen. 

"There's  a  Pink  Floyd  concert  in  Knoxville  tonight." 
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"Oh." 

Now  knowing  much  about  rock  music  I  had  no  reply.  I  wondered 
why  I  bothered  to  ask.  Mom  called  from  the  front  porch,  David's  ride 
was  waiting  beyond  the  honeysuckle  tree.  I  felt  like  asking  David  why  he 
put  up  with  Sam.  Nobody  else  in  school  would.  But  David  let  him  tag 
along,  and  occasionally  they  went  to  concerts.  I 

I  heard  my  mother  echo  my  thought. 

"Now  you  be  careful  David.  If  Sam  does  something  you  don't  like' 
you  get  out  of  that  car  and  call  us." 

David  smirked.  i 


It  felt  wild  to  be  in  all  this  open  space.  My  aunt's  yard  covered  little- 
more  than  an  acre  but  to  us,  used  to  paved  curbs  and  parked  cars,  it  was| 
the  Ponderosa.  David  was  the  eldest  and  biggest  and  we  younger  ones] 
had  little  chance  at  all.  I  was  holding  my  own  okay  but  my  smalleif 
cousins  seemed  to  be  in  over  their  heads. 

When  the  sun  set  we  were  still  playing,  the  darkness  only  made  ili 
more  fun.  Then  I  tripped  over  a  foot  tall  fence  guarding  my  aunt's' 
panseys.  Annoyed,  I  was  forced  to  go  for  first  aid  as  the  blood  hac 
soaked  my  sock.  David  was  still  in  charge.  , 

Suddenly  there  was  a  wild  shriek.  I  beat  the  grownups  to  the  porchi 
and  there  we  stood  watching  this  ghostUke  thing  trail  my  brother  at  £{ 
dead  run.  We  froze  amazed  and  the  pair  rounded  the  house  my  brotheij 
wailing  like  a  lyric  soprano.  They  came  around  again  and  the  apparitiorj 
let  out  a  high  pitched  giggle.  My  mother's  face  lengthened  about  a  foot! 
Finally  the  jolly  ghost  threw  off  its  sheet  and  my  father  fell,  rolling,  or; 
the  ground. 


I  never  heard  the  telephone  ring  that  night.  I  am  a  light  sleeper  but 
was  awake  and  on  my  feet  before  it  rang.  Halfway  down  the  stairs 
heard   my  sister  catapult  out  of  bed.   She  can  sleep  through  ar, 
earthquake.  i 

When  the  phone  rang,  my  mother  was  already  there,  she'd  jus 
shpped  her  hearing  aid  into  place.  It  was  chill  for  August  and  I  hunchec 
myself  into  the  velvet  chair  facing  my  Mom.  , 

"What?  No,  why  can't  you  tell  me?  He's  not  well . . .  what? . . .  bu] 
I'm  Mrs.  Kenton  .  .  .  hold  on."  ! 

Daddy  limped  to  the  phone.  He  was  on  pain  pills  and  hac 
forgotton  his  crutch. 
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"Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Kenton." 

I  leaned  forward  and  watched  his  face.  It  was  blank. 

"There's  been  an  accident,"  he  told  my  mother. 
I        "An  accident!  Where?  Is  David  hurt?  Can  we  get  there?!" 
I        Daddy  looked  at  the  phone.  His  eyes  moved.  "What?' 

Mama  pursed  her  lips  and  hissed  "Is  he  hurt?!" 

"no." 
;        I  breathed  again  and  began  prying  my  hands  from  the  arms  of  the 
chair. 
j        "Thank  God."  Mama  closed  her  eyes. 

"He's  not  hurt.  Daddy  said  again  staring  at  the  phone,  laying  it 
aside,  "He's  dead." 

The  house  blinked.  Dad  went  on,  his  lips  fumbled,  "They  were 
driving  along  the  interstate  and  just  went  off  the  road.  Into  a  ditch.  The 
rest  are  fme  but  David  was  thrown  out." 

The  muscles  in  my  arms  hurt,  I  remember  fighting  back  some 
smothering  force  that  hurt  my  throat. 

"They  said  he  was  dead  on  arrival." 

Mama  screamed. 


David  and  I  lay  head  to  head  under  the  Christmas  tree.  We  were 
very  small  and  it  was  dark.  I  squinched  my  eyes  and  saw  the  lights  blurr 
into  a  million  stars.  I  signed. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  could  be  real  tiny  and  walk  around 
under  here?" 

David  laughed  and  felt  for  a  present. 

"I  bet  it's  a  G.I.  Joe." 

"It'd  be  like  being  in  a  space  ship  or  on  another  planet." 

"They  always  buy  me  G.I.  Joes  ...  I  know  what  yours  is." 

"I  don't  want  to  know.  Don't  tell  me." 

"It's  a-" 

I  clapped  my  hand  over  his  mouth.  "I  don't  want  to  know!" 
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The  Heart 

The  heart  they  say,  is  an  organ 
It  sifts  the  blood  for  us  too. 
Without  the  heart  we  cannot  Uve 
They  tell  me  that,  is  it  true? 

I  cannot  begin  to  see 
When  people  seem  to  say. 
My  love  he  broke  my  heart 
When  he  left  me  alone  one  day. 

But  if  the  heart  is  an  organ 

Has  it  no  bones  to  break. 

So  how  can  this  be — a  broken  heart 

Is  this  not  a  mistake? 

I  guess  a  broken  heart 

Is  when  a  love  has  gone. 

Is  it  a  loneliness  feeling  or  is  it  a  pain 

That  we  find  in  our  chest  at  dawn? 

Please  tell  me  ole  maker 
What  is,  this  heart? 
Do  we  really  need  it  to  live 
Or  can  we  take  it  out  and  part? 


Carolyn  L.  Scott 
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At  Ropes  End 

by  James  H.  Jennings 

"But  I  just  had  K.P.  this  morning!"  came  the  stocky  black's 
response  to  his  being  chosen  for  the  least  thrilling  duty  of  camping. 

So  Mark  had  pulled  K.P.  this  morning,  but  who  hadn't  already? 
Reluctantly  I  turned  to  the  troop  historian  who  is  my  brother,  "Alright, 
Jerry,  you've  got  K.P.  tonight  instead  of  Mark." 

It  was  a  somewhat  confused  and  angry  exclamation  that  returned 
from  the  brown  haired  eighth  grader.  "What?" 

"Yes,  you.  Go  on  and  help  Chris  with  the  dishes." 

Chris  was  one  of  the  two  newest  members  of  our  little  troop.  He 
was  also  black,  and  one  who  was  always  co-operative  and  helpful.  The 
other  new  member  was  Steve.  He  was  a  tall,  strong,  revolting  seventh 
grader  who  sometimes  gave  us  trouble  when  his  dad,  the  assistant 
scoutmaster,  wasn't  around. 

"Sure,  Joe,  but  this  is  the  second  time  for  me  and  he  has  only  done 
it  once,"  came  Jerry's  reply. 

Later,  I  asked  myself  why  I  had  reversed  my  decision.  I  had  no  fear 
of  Mark,  but  something  was  causing  it.  The  answer  became  elusive 
when  I  tried  to  bring  it  to  light. 

In  reflection,  it  is  found  that  Mark,  who  is  from  a  low-middle  class 
family,  has  felt  mistreated  since  he  came  to  our  troop.  Minor  problems 
were  blamed  on  his  being  of  a  minority.  One  example  is  his  fouled  up 
records  when  he  transferred  to  our  troop.  Dad  had  promised  to  try  to 
get  them  corrected,  but  hadn't  gotten  to  it.  Mark  began  to  blame  the 
lack  of  clarification  on  his  race,  not  the  scoutmaster's  forgetfulness. 

Getting  back  to  the  present  problem,  whether  it  be  new  or  a 
continuation,  it  is  seen  that  our  small  troop  is  going  on  a  winter 
campout.  We  have  reserved  the  Nature  Cabin  on  one  of  the  Council's 
reservations.  The  cabin  is  located  near  the  tree  houses  that  overlook 
Gimmee  Gash  Gully.  The  entire  area  is  a  tree  farm  and  is  covered  by  a 
forest  of  several  species  of  deciduous  and  evergreens. 

All  but  five  of  the  active  members  have  dared  to  brave  the  elements 
with  the  scoutmaster  and  his  new  assistant,  Dan. 

When  supper  was  completed  that  night,  I  had  to  choose  the  first 
two  to  do  the  dishwashing  duty  known  as  K.P.  to  Scouts. 

"Gary,  you  and  Chris  have  K.P.  tonight.  Chris,  if  you  remember, 
even  though  you  are  cook,  you  have  to  do  K.P.  at  least  once  to  get  your 
merit  badge." 

All  the  boys  had  worked  well  together  today.  Each  had  pulled  his 
share  of  the  load.  The  only  flare-up  revolved  around  the  mattresses  and 
the  cots. 

"I  claimed  this  bunk  and  the  bottom  mattress  on  the  truck."  It  was 
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Gary  arguing  with  Steve. 

"It  don't  matter,  I  put  my  gear  there  before  you  did;  anywa^ 
nobody's  got  that  bunk  there  so  you  can  have  it,"  was  Steve's  reply.i 

"Yeah,  and  if  anyone  gets  that  pad,  I'm  gonna'  pop  'em  up  side  thi 
head,"  replied  Gary. 

"That's  enough  of  that  talk  Gary.  Just  get  your  gear  out  of  th 
truck  and  in  here  with  your  mattress,  then  there  won't  be  any  problem  o 
you  poppin'  somebody's  head.  Got  it?" 

"Sho'  nuff  do.  I'm  going  mah-stah.  I'm  goin'." 

The  night  passed  quietly  and  we  rose  to  a  chilly  cabin  anc; 
breakfast.  The  day's  schedule  included  forestry  instruction  anc 
rappelUng. 

"Hey  Mark,  you  'n  Steve  got  K.P.  this  meal  while  Gary  and  Jernl 
get  more  water." 

"Yeah,  yeah,  K.P.  Why  always  me,  Joe?"  i 

"It's  not  always  you,  and  besides  you  haven't  had  it  yet.  So  don'{ 
complain."  | 

"Sure,  you  don't  got  to  do  K.P.  or  any  of  this.  All  you  got  to  do  ii' 
jus'  boss  us  around  all  the  time.  Yeah,  we  know."  i 

"That's  enough  of  that  Mark,"  said  the  scoutmaster.  "He's  pulleo 
more  K.P.  than  you  can  imagine,  he  has  been  in  a  few  more  years  tharj 
you.  It's  not  called  bossing  either,  he's  the  senior  patrol  leader,  and  it'ij 
one  of  the  priviledges  of  staying  in  long  enough  to  get  to  the  top.  Sc! 
come  on  over  here  and  let's  get  these  dishes  done." 

It's  the  same  argument  every  campout,  "he's  bossing  us"  and  "ht 
doesn't  do  any  work."  Yet,  what  Mark  doesn't  realize  is  that  I've  hac 
over  six  years  of  camping  when  I  had  to  pull  K.P.,  dig  latrines,  and  ge 
water  and  firewood. 

So  with  a  dejected,  "Yes  sir,"  Mark  got  up  from  the  table.  Ever 
then  he  still  added  the  usual  comment,  "When  I  get  to  be  senior  patro 
leader,  I'm  gonna'  sit  around  and  boss  everybody  else,  teUin'  them  whai 
to  do." 

With  that,  dad  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  smiles. 

Upon  returning  from  the  afternoon's  activities,  all  took  a  hand  ir 
replenishing  the  depleted  woodpile  with  split  wood  from  a  ten  foot  ash! 
log  found  in  a  nearby  brush  pile.  • 

After  supper  the  scoutmaster  spoke  up  as  he  cleaned  the  remnantj' 
of  the  evening  meal  off  his  plate  with  a  dinner  roll.  "Man,  these  veaj 
cutlets  are  out  of  this  world.  I'm  sure  glad  you  put  'em  on  the  menu. 'I 

"They  sho'  was.  Mama  always  fixes  'em  at  home,"  said  Gary,     i 

"Hey,  Gary,  this  can  become  another  troop  tradition  along  withj 
baked  beans!" 

"Sho'  nuff?"  came  the  reply  from  the  dumpty  assistant  patro 
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leader. 

"Hey  Mark,  you  'n  Chris  take  K.P.  tonight." 

i"But  I  just  had  K.P.  this  morning!" 
"Alright  Jerry,  you've  got  K.P.  tonight  instead  of  Mark." 
"WhatT' 

"Yes,  you.  Go  on  and  help  Chris  with  the  dishes." 

"Sure  Joe,  but  this  is  the  second  time  for  me  and  he's  only  done  it 
once." 

It  still  bugged  me  why  I  had  taken  Mark  off  K.P.  and  put  Jerry  on. 
No  reasonable  explanation  was  to  be  found.  Could  it  be  I  was  favoring 
Mark  because  he  complained  and  blamed  his  problems  on  his  race?  It 
seemed  so.  This  was  the  only  solution  that  would  fill  in  the  missing  part 
of  the  question. 

I  didn't  have  any  more  time  to  puzzle  out  the  situation  as  Dan 
brought  out  his  rappelling  gear  and  everyone  went  down  to  the  gully. 
We  decided  to  rappel  down  one  bank  and  try  a  traverse  across  the 
creek  afterwards. 

"Hey  Joe,  would  you  grab  this  Une  here?  Yeah,  now  pull  it  down 
the  hill,  O.K.  Each  of  you  guys  get  a  carbine  and  a  loop  to  make  a  diaper 
shng.  You  remember  don't  you?  We  did  it  at  Johnsonville  last  month. 
No,  take  it  on  either  side.  Now  take  up  the  excess  here.  That's  right.  Clip 
the  carbine  left  to  right  on  each  loop.  Then  adjust  until  it's 
comfortable."  These  were  Dan's  instructions  as  we  got  ready  to  descend 
to  a  point  on  the  creek  bed  downstream  from  our  position. 

His  final  instructions  to  each  were,  "Just  loop  the  doubled  rope 
around  the  carbine  twice,  grasp  behind  with  your  left  hand  and  guide 
with  the  right,  don't  hold  on!  No,  let  go  with  the  . . .  now  easy  .  . .  good. 
You  got  it  now,  keep  on  going." 

I       "Hey  Mark,  you  aren't  afraid  to  go  over  the  drop  off  are  youT' 
"Who  me?  I  ain't  gonna'  go  near  that!" 
"It's  only  ten  feet.  Nothing  to  be  scared  of." 
"Sure,  Joe.  But  it's  an  overhang  too." 
"O.K.  Mark.  Go  as  far  as  you  want.  I  can't  make  you  do  it.  But  just 
think  of  all  the  fun  you'll  be  missing. 

Everyone,  it  seemed,  forgot  about  their  weariness  and  aches  to 
enjoy  the  fun,  either  just  watching  or  participating.  It  was  then  that  Dan 
spoke  up.  "Joe,  why  don't  you  rappel  down  at  this  next  tree  and  take 
one  end  of  the  rope  up  to  that  tree  over  there  so  we  can  have  a  traverse." 
"Sure  thing.  Give  me  a  second  to  put  my  sling  back  on  . . .  alright." 
This  simple  forty  foot  crop  was  nothing.  One  overhang,  the  rest  a 
slope.  At  the  overhang  my  boot  slipped  as  I  bounced  over  and  knocked 
several  icicles  off.  As  they  clattered  the  short  distance  to  the  creek  bed 
below,  it  aroused  a  cry  of  alarm  from  above. 
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"Joe!  Hey  Joe!  You  O.K.  down  there?" 

"Yeah  Mark,  just  some  icicles,  nothin'  to  get  hyped  up  about." 

Why  the  concern?  EarUer  in  the  cabin  he  was  ready  to  fight  ovei 
getting  K.  P.  twice  in  one  day.  Well,  no  time  to  ponder  the  question  now, 
I've  got  to  get  this  line  to  that  tree  up  there. 

"Line  clear."  I  shouted  to  let  Dan  know  he  can  release  the  rope  and 
let  me  take  one  end  up  the  rise. 

"How's  that?"  I  quizzed  Dan. 

"Find.  Come  on  back  and  help  us  tighten  it  up  and  let  me  give  it  a 
try."  I 

"On  my  way." 

Once  checked  and  approved  by  dad  and  Dan  I  crossed  the  creek 
again.  I  called  to  the  rest  while  suspended  thirty  feet  above  the  frozer 
creek,  "It's  great  out  here  you  guys.  Who's  next?" 

Jerry  nervously  clipped  his  carbine  to  the  rope  after  receiving  the 
all  clear  sign  and  the  rope  was  retightened.  Cautiously  he  eased  himselj 
off  the  edge  to  swing  freely  by  his  sHng. 

He  breathed  much  easier  as  I  undipped  him  from  the  line  that  kepi 
him  suspended  above  the  ice  below.  Steve  and  Gary  also  chose  to  cross 
in  hke  manner.  Both  had  had  similar  experiences  and  were  not  afraid, 
The  last  to  elect  to  go  was  Mark. 

As  he  transferred  his  weight  to  the  line  it  gave  considerably  more 
than  with  the  others. 

"Hold  it  Mark.  Let's  tighten  that  rope  a  bit.  They  left  some  slack  ir 
it,"  was  dad's  word  of  caution. 

"Try  it  Mark,  it  looks  good  now." 

"O.K.  Dan.  Here  I  come  Joe.  Ready  or  not." 

"I'm  ready."  I  called  as  he  slip  half  way  out  with  a  push  and  the 
force  of  his  weight.  The  last  half,  however,  wasn't  going  to  be  as  easy 
the  twenty  feet  remaining  would  require  all  the  strength  of  his  armsi 
With  only  five  feet  remaining  a  major  problem  arose. 

"Mr.  Jackson,"  whispered  Dan.  "This  line's  slipping  and  he  isn't  tc 
the  other  side  yet." 

It  was  Mark  that  spoke  next.  "I've  gotta'  rest  a  second.  It  ain't  easjj 
pullin'  your  own  weight  by  just  your  arms." 

"Grab  hold  here  and  see  if  we  can  hold  that  knot  still  while  h( 
catches  his  breath,"  was  dad's  urgent  reply. 

I  had  seen  dad  and  Dan  go  for  the  rope  and  guessed  what  wa; 
happening.  "It  isn't  much  farther  Mark,  just  another  foot  or  two  and  I'l 
pull  you  up.  Besides  that,  think  of  the  warm  cabin  and  snack  waitin'  foi 
us  up  the  hill. 

By  then  the  two  adults  and  Chris  had  begun  puUing  on  the  rope  tc 
ease  the  strain  on  the  loosening  knot.  I  began  urging  him  on  even  more 
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0  climb  the  short  distance  to  the  safety  of  the  ground. 

"Hey,  come  on  now.  It's  gettin'  dark  and  we'll  never  make  it  back 
ip  the  hill  if  you  hang  out  there  any  longer.  Don't  forget,  at  night  that 
i'ind  picks  up  and  blows  down  the  wash,  and  it'll  get  pretty  chilly  where 
ou  are  right  now." 

With  the  three  countering  Mark's  weight  on  the  other  side,  my 
lerves  were  as  tight  as  the  rope  was.  "Come  on  Mark,  we  haven't  got  all 
light  you  know.  I'll  help  you  get  up,  just  grab  my  hand."  At  that  I 
;rabbed  the  secure  knot  at  the  tree  and  leaned  out  over  the  edge  toward 
im.  "Mark,  let's  go,  now!" 

Evidently  he  caught  the  urgency  and  strained  at  the  rope  to  get 
within  my  reach. 

"Come  on  Mark,  you  can  make  it!"  It  was  Jerry  and  Steve  in 
nison  pleading  to  him  from  behind.  At  the  same  time,  Gary  called. 
Come  on  brother,  it's  just  a  httle  further." 

"Pull,  Mark,  and  push  with  your  legs  on  the  rope.  Now  Mark! 
*ull!"  The  call  came  from  the  other  end  of  the  rope.  Just  a  voice,  it  was 
00  dark  by  now  to  see  dad  and  Dan. 

Mark  lay  panting  on  the  ground,  free  of  the  relaxed  rope.  I  sat 
leside  him  as  the  three  gathered  around  the  reassure  themselves  he  was 
afe. 

"Line  clear,  dad,  Dan.  He  made  it." 

"No  more  .  .  .  ain't  goin' .  . .  never  again,"  was  all  he  could  say  for  a 
sw  relieved  moments. 

All  is  resolved  between  Mark  and  myself  as  we  talk  jokingly  of  that 
lose  call.  Dan  has  resolved  to  use  safety  lines  on  such  instances  in  the 
uture  and  double  check  the  knot. 

Dad  has  appoligized  to  Mark  for  his  forgetfulness  and  cleared  up 
lis  messed-up  records.  All  is  now  calm,  except  for  minor  problems,  and 
klark  and  I  have  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's  feeUngs. 
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The  Beginning 

when  you 

look  at  me 

and  smile 

it  seems  as  if 

the  whole  world 

suddenly  fills 

with  sunshine 

and  love. 

when  you 

look  at  me 

and  laugh 

it  seems  as  if 

Fm  seeing  a 

rainbow 

slowly  forming 

with  a  multitude 

of  colors 

shining  in  your  eyes. 

when  you 

lie  with  me 

in  Love 

it's  a  whole 

new  beginning 

for  me. 


Lisa  Gay 
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RAINMAKER 
Paul  Hicks 


There  was  water  in  the  air  that  clung  to  my 
face  and  nostrils,  but  it  never  rained  a  bad  rain. 
In  summer  when  the  dust  between  my  toes  was  hot, 
it  rained.  But  not  a  spitty  asphalt,  steaming 
rain.  A  long  piercing  rain  that  ran  down  the 
black  tar  paper  and  fell  off  into  mud.  It  rained 
enough  to  make  the  yard  a  lake  and  to  push  old 
boards  and  tree  limbs  down  the  creek  toward  the 
end  of  the  hollow.  It  rained  enough  to  make  the 
hay  lie  down  in  the  fields  for  just  a  while  and 
it  rained  enough  to  make  puddles  for  the  calves 
to  drink  from.  It  hung  in  the  air  and  rolled 
over  on  the  barn  roof  playing  jungle  drums  on  the 
tin.  And  in  the  dark  it  rained  enough  to  make 
me  fall  off  to  sleep  with  a  faint  hum  in  my  ears. 

Up  off  the  hills  behind  the  house  the  thunder 
came  down  through  the  trees  and  shook  the  windows, 
and  in  the  sky,  especially  at  night,  there  were 
long  yellow  flashes  that  made  the  fourth  of  July 
look  like  so  much  puffery.  In  the  storms  that 
blew  down  from  off  the  farthest  hills,  came  the 
thunder  and  the  bright  slashes  that  lit  the  wall 
of  my  bedroom.  The  wall  beside  the  mirror.  And 
in  all  the  storms  in  all  those  early  years,  the 
light  would  dance  off  the  wall  and  mirror,  but 
it  never  rained  a  bad  rain.  Until  September. 
And  in  September,  for  the  first  time  that  I  recall, 
it  rained  a  bad  rain. 

On  the  bed.  The  bed  in  my  father's  room  in 
September.  How  the  storm  was  coming  from  some- 
where way  off.  How  I  could  hear  it  bubbling  and 
roaring  in  the  distance.  That  night  when  the 
hay  was  lying  down  in  the  fields.  I  remember  how 
my  father  clutched  the  Bible  to  his  chest.  I  saw 


it  rise  with  each  cough.  And  how  the  thunder  th|: 
was  building  up  off  the  horizon  mixed  in  with  th| 
sounds  of  the  room  until  it  became  a  medley  of 
heaving  thunder.  Until  my  father  was  coughing 
thunder.  ! 

And  they  came  from  Grayson  and  Vanceburg, 
and  up  the  river  from  Keaton,  dripping  mud  on  thu 
kitchen  floor.  Leaving  their  coats,  still  wet  i 
and  musty,  hanging  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs 
when  they  went  in.  When  they  went  into  my  fathel: 
bedroom.  I  watched  them  as  they  trudged  down  th<| 
hall;  an  endless  procession  of  hobnail  men  in   ■ 
rough  brown  boots  dropping  wedges  of  red  clay   | 
and  yellow  mud  on  the  light  beige  hallway  rug.   ! 
Dripping  rain.  In  big,  round  wet  spots.  Their 
huge  rough  hands,  calloused  from  scythes  and    I 
axes  and  hard  oak  plow  handles,  dangled  loosely 
at  their  sides,  and  I  thought  that  their  knuckle* 
would  drag  the  ground  in  places  where  the  floor 
sagged  on  the  firebrick  pillars.  Thick  dark 
hairs  sprouted  from  the  backs  of  their  hands  and 
fingers.  Hands  that  were  often  buried  deep  into 
the  bottomless  pockets  of  the  blue  bib  overalls. 

Torsie  was  in  front  of  them  and  he  stopped 
before  the  door.  Raising  his  hand,  he  tapped  at 
the  door,  then  slowly  pushed  it  open  and  ducked 
his  head  inside. 

Chairs  sat  round  the  room  in  an  odd  fashion. 
My  mother,  sitting  before  the  window  by  the  bed 
looking  out  into  the  drizzle  that  washed  down 
the  window;  the  rest  of  them  scattered  around  the! 
room,  leaning  up  against  the  chest  and  walls. 

I  crawled  in  through  the  slightly  open  door 
and  lay  quietly  on  the  old  rag-woven  rug  beside 
the  closet.  Smells  came  out  the  open  closet 
door  into  my  face;  moth  balls  and  damp  shoes  and 
coats  that  had  hung  in  the  back  for  years.  The 


half  light  of  the  hallway  pierced  in  through  the 
door  and  arched  down  onto  the  floor.     Out  past 
my  mother's  head  lightning  cut  the  sky  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  they  talked,  on  past  dusk  and 
into  the  late  evening  hours,   the  bright  yellow 
flashes   lit  their  faces  and  threw  the  patterns 
of  their  bodies  all   around  the  room. 

Their  voices  peeled  in  the  night.     And  my 
father's  coughs  rattled  the  wicker  chairs  and 
windows  and  pushed  me  down  into  the  softness  of 
the  worn  rags  and  the  deep  smells  of  the  dark 
air. 

"Well,  doctors  don't  know  everything,"  said 
a  voice  from  one  of  the  dripping  men  who  leaned 
against  the  chest. 

"That's  true,"  agreed  another  of  them 
swinging  his  arm  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Why,   hell  yeah,"     It  was  Torsie.     He  had 
a  deep,  hollow-sounding  voice  that  mixed  in  with 
the  walls  and  furniture  and  seemed  to  come  from 
everywhere,   "Them  doctors  are  just  like  radio 
weather  men.     They  come  out  and  say  there's  a 
fifty  per  cent  chance  to  rain.     Now  ain't  that 
just  the  most  foolish  thing  you  ever  heard?     I 
mean  if  there's  a  fifty  per  cent  chance  it  will 
rain  and  a  fifty  per  cent  chance  it  won't,  then 
all   they're  really  saying  is  that  they  don't 
know  what  the  heck  it's  going  to  do." 

"Yeah,"  said  old  Job,  from  Vanceburg.     A 
quiet  spooky  type  who  would  walk  up  black  paths 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.     "And  doctors  are 
the  same." 

"Sure  they  are,"  Torsie  went  on,   "They  told 
Jenkins,  down  by  Piney,   that  he  wouldn't  live 
to  see  another  winter.     And  that  was  four  years 
ago.     And  damn'd  if  I  don't  think  he'll   outlive 
us  all." 


They  laughed.     But  just  a  little,  and  not 
enough  to  disturb  the  room.     I  could  squint  out 
the  window  up  off  the  hills  and  just  make  out  tf- 
outline  of  the  moon  dropped  in  on  the  tarred  ove 
clouds. 

"Ah,  God  only  knows  these  things,"  said 
another  of  the  pithy  hobnail   men,  and  the  dark- 
ness closed  quickly  in  around  his  words,   choking 
them  off  into  silence. 

It  was  quiet  for  a  long  time  and  my  eyelids 
tried  to  close,  but  I  wouldn't  let  them.  The 
rain  had  started  falling  harder  and  the  spatteryi 
sound  of  the  drops  hitting  the  roof  filled  in  i 
the  gaping  spaces  between  the  chairs  and  bed  andi 
the  closet  where  I  lay.  i 

! 

"That  winter  corn  of  yours  down  on  the  poin 

looks  good  this  year,"  someone  said  from  far  off 

as  I  pushed  my  eyelids  up  and  fought  to  come  bad 
to  the  rag-woven  rug. 

My  father  coughed,  and  he  tried  to  say  some- 
thing, but  the  words  were  muffled  by  the  sudden 
peel  of  thunder  that  came  in  through  the  walls. 

"Yeah,  it's  the  rain  this  year,"  said  Torsie 
"The  best  year  I  can  remember  for  rain.  Not  too 
much  or  too  little  or  anything.  Just  enough  to 
feed  things.  The  clover  was  good." 

They  drifted  off  into  talking  about  the  crop 
and  my  eyes  pushed  closed. 

I  woke  with  my  face  pressed  into  the  rug  andj 
the  smell  of  fresh  coffee  crawling  around  the  roo 
Down  the  hallway  there  was  a  light  on  in  the  kite 
and  my  mother  was  gone  from  the  seat  by  the  windo' 
But  the  hobnail  men  still  sat  in  their  chairs 
scattered  about  the  room. 


"Yeah,  that  was  a  good  year,  but  it  was 
better  for  beans,"  one  of  them  said,  "Not  near 
,  so  much  rain  as  last  year  and  not  quite  as  much 
as  this  year.  Perfect  for  halfrunners ." 

I     I  heard  cups  clang  on  a  tray  and  could  make 
out  my  mother  moving  down  the  hall.  I  edged  up 
into  the  closet  under  the  long  tails  of  coats 

,  and  the  frilly  lace  that  hung  from  Sunday  dresses, 
and  I  curled  up  in  the  darkness  to  keep  from 
being  seen  when  my  mother  returned  with  the  coffee. 

Deep  up  in  the  closet  I  could  hear  the  rain 
more  easily  as  it  sliced  away  at  the  roof.  And 
waiting  for  my  mother  to  return,  I  remembered  a 
dream  I  had  dreamed  in  the  short  sleep  that  I  had 
^  stolen  on  the  rug.  Through  the  bending  spirals  of 
water,  through  the  deep  puddles  that  spider-webbed 
the  road,  I  clutched  the  mane  of  a  dark  grey  horse. 
I  held  on  with  all  the  strength  in  my  short  fingers 
and  felt  the  rain  blind  me  as  the  horse  charged  on 
through  the  night.  Any  my  father's  arms  were 
around  me  as  we  dashed  the  puddles  and  smelled  the 
rain  and  the  mud  that  flew  up  off  the  horse's 
hooves. 

"Yeah,  but  this  one  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
real  storm,"  a  hobnail  man  outside  the  closet 
said. 

And  in  the  dream  I  tried  to  ask  my  father 
how  much  further  before  the  big  grey  horse  pulled 
up  in  the  yard,  but  every  time  I  opened  my  mouth, 
the  rain  seeped  in  and  choked  me.  And  my  father's 
arms  were  wet  and  cold  around  my  shoulders. 

My  mother  came  into  the  room  and  without 
turning  on  the  light  passed  round  with  the  tray 
of  coffee  cups. 
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And  at  last,  in  the  dream,  I  could  not  even 
open  my  eyes  for  the  rain.  All  I  felt  was  the 
wet  rain  and  the  grey  horse  moving  underneath  me. 
But  after  we  had  galloped  forever  I  heard  my  fath 
over  my  shoulder  coughing  and  choking  on  the  rainj 
trying  to  speak. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  room  my  father  coughei| 
and  the  hobnail  men  shook  with  the  force  of  it.  I 

I 

"Not  much  longer,"  he  struggled  to  say  in  th 
dream,  "Not  much  further."  And  the  big  grey  hors 
rocked  on  through  the  rain. 

I  slid  back  out  of  the  closet  and  onto  the 
rug  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes  my  eyes  were 
closed  in  sleep  and  the  dark  grey  horse  was  movin 
underneath  me  again. 

When  I  woke  the  second  time  there  was  move- 
ment in  the  room.  And  noises.  The  hobnail  men 
were  standing  up  from  their  seats  and  saying 
sleepy,  mumbly  good  nights.  I  squeezed  my  eyes 
together  to  force  the  sleep  from  them  and  sat  up 
tight  against  the  wall  away  from  the  light  of 
the  door.  I  was  quiet  and  listened  to  them  slid- 
ing the  chairs  around  and  clanking  the  cups  and 
saucers  back  onto  the  coffee  tray.  And  then  my 
mother  pushed  open  the  door  and  led  the  hobnail 
men  back  down  the  hall  toward  the  kitchen. 

The  room  was  empty  now  and  silent  except  for 
the  tart  hum  of  the  rain  and  the  occasional  roll 
of  thunder.  Or  perhaps  it  was  my  father  coughing 
and  not  thunder  at  all.  But  we  were  alone  in  the 
room.  And  I  watched  him.  I  watched  him  without 
making  a  sound  so  that  he  would  not  know  that  I 
was  watching.  In  the  occasional  flash  that  lit 
the  room  I  could  see  his  face,  grey  muscles 
stretched  and  pulled  tight,  his  leathery  skin 


taunt  across  his  cheeks  and  forehead.  And  when 
the  room  was  dark  again  I  saw  his  chest  rise  and 
fall,  the  heavy  Bible  lying  on  it.   I  heard  him 
cough  and  heard  his  labored  breath,  raspy  and 
thick.  After  some  while  I  grew  tired,  or  afraid, 
and  crawling  out  through  the  open  door  into  the 
hallway,  made  my  way  to  the  kitchen. 

In  the  hallway  by  the  kitchen  I  could  go 
unnoticed  sitting  in  the  cupboard  where  my  mother 
kept  her  jars  and  canned  goods.  It  was  dusty  in 
the  cupboard  and  not  at  all  pleasant  and  soft  as 
the  closet  in  my  father's  room.  But  I  crawled 
into  it  without  being  seen  and  curled  up  around 
the  year-old  peaches  and  preserves  with  just  a 
crib  bed  view  of  the  kitchen  table  where  they  sat. 

||     "But  he  says  he's  feeling  better  than  last 
^  week,"  my  mother  said. 

■     "Yes,  he  does  look  better  than  last  time  we 
were  here,"  said  one  of  the  men  v/ho  leaned  back 
in  a  chair  beside  the  stove. 

"Well,  it's  like  the  Good  Book  means,"  said 
Torsie,  "In  there  when  Jesus  said  'Physician  heal 
thyself.'  He's  a  good  man  and  God  will  take  care 
of  him,  no  matter  what  a  bunch  of  doctors  think." 

"Well,"  she  started  to  answer  him,  but  my 
father  coughed  heavily  and  called  out  from  the 
other  room.  She  excused  herself  and  went  off  down 
the  hall  toward  the  bedroom. 

When  she  was  gone  Torsie  looked  across  the 
table  at  Job,  "He  looks  bad  don't  he?" 

"Yeah,  he  does.  I  never  seen  a  man  look  so 
tired  and  wore  out  of  life." 
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"Me  either.  And  I'll  tell  you  too;  enough 
rain  for  the  corn  is  one  thing  to  ask,  but  pluck- 
ing a  man  right  up  off  his  bed  of  .  .  ."  My 
mother  started  back  down  the  hallway.  "Well," 
he  went  on,  "that's  a  whole  different  matter." 

"Yeah,"  said  Job,  "but  it's  still  a  shame." 

My  mother  came  back  into  the  room  and  sat  at 
the  table  again.  They  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  and  drank  the  last  of  the  coffee. 

"Well,  I'd  better  be  going,  it's  getting 
pretty  late,"  said  Torsie,  rising  from  the  table. 

"Yes,"  the  others  echoed  him  and  pulled  theii 
coats  from  the  backs  of  the  chairs  where  they  had 
dripped  dry  onto  the  floor.  My  mother  opened  the 
door  and  said  good  night  to  each  of  them  as  they 
passed. 

And  out  through  the  open  door,  out  past  the 
porchposts  and  the  dark  and  dripping  eaves,  I 
saw  the  roadway  leading  down  the  hollow,  lit  up 
in  the  lightning.  All  down  along  the  fenceposts 
that  went  over  into  the  bottoms,  and  then  on  up 
off  the  farthest  hills,  the  hay  was  bent  over  and 
driven  down  into  the  mud.  And  the  thunderous 
whine  of  the  rain  came  in  through  the  open  door 
and  filled  up  the  kitchen.  I  could  see  it  out 
beyond  the  door,  curling  down  through  the  night 
and  falling  over  into  the  ditches  on  the  road. 
And  I  could  smell  the  bad  rain  in  my  nose,  and 
I  could  feel  it  burning  away  at  the  inside  of  my 
eyes.  And  in  the  room,  my  father  coughed,  and 
out  the  door  the  thunder  rolled,  and  it  is  all 
that  I  remember.  Seeing  the  hobnail  men  walk 
out  the  kitchen  door  into  the  rain. 
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ACE  LIGHT 


Upon  the  palm  of  her  hand 
I  staged  my  world; 
As  it  revolved,  I  stand 
Intrigued  at  what  ensued. 
Its  vastness  and  mystery 

Me  totally  imbued. 
Furtively,  I  stepped  inside 
Its  enigma  to  resolve. 
The  scenes  of  action  in  stride 
Every  emotion  exemplified; 
Thrilled  by  ewery   sensation 

I  glanced  at  love  and  groaned. 
For  such  stunted  elation. 
Shrouded  by  gloom 
Obscured  the  pageantry  view. 
Into  the  dimness  I  stumbled. 
A  prop  to  kindle  Venus, 
And  pre- emp tori ly  none  to  soon; 

The  tapor  as  a  genius. 
The  metamorphosis  of  the  candle  flame 
Whetted  my  curiosity  nearly  insane. 
The  gloom  that  once  prevailed 
Preserving  concealed  light 
For  this  great  plight. 
Tormented  not  the  latter 

But  escaped  as  in  a  shatter. 
The  piquant  ace  glow. 
That  etheral  show. 
Today  at  twenty  eight 

An  energy  does  animate; 
Disturbs  the  external  sphere,  too 
The  mysteries  to  construe. 


Joe  Miller 
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PERFECT  WOMAN 


Perfect  woman 

Devours  her  young  boy  lovers 

After  copulation 

Perfect  woman 

Swallows  her  own  off-spring 

After  birth 

Perfect  woman 

Victim  of  insomnia 

After  sleep 

Notice  the  resemblance 

The  American  Indian 

Some  survivals 

From  a  savage  state 

Cannibalism 

Food  for  thought 

Perfect  woman 

Eats  her  sons  alive 

After  which 

She  kills  her  husband 

Divine  King 

And  is  buried  alive  with  him 


Matthew  Alan  Painter 
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PARADISE  FOUND 
James  L.  Clem 


The  sun  is  warm  upon  my  back.  This  is  going 
to  be  another  beautiful  day.  Awakening  from  a 
restful  sleep,  I  stretch  my  arms  and  look  around. 
In  the  distance,  I  can  see  the  mountains.  There 
are  mountains  on  each  side  of  us.  I  say  'us' 
because  my  wife.  Eve,  is  still  asleep  at  my  side. 

She  is  so  beautiful.  I  do  not  know  how  she 
came  to  be  any  more  than  I  understand  my  own 
creation,  but  I  expect  my  Lord  could  explain  it. 
I  remember  His  saying  that  I  seemed  lonely.  I 
do  not  understand  how  that  could  be  either,  for  I 
know  that  He  created  each  of  the  animals  for  me, 
even  bringing  them  one  at  a  time,  and  asking  me 
to  name  them,  for  they  were  to  be  my  companions. 
They  were  each,  also,  gifted  with  beauty  beyond 
my  humble  expressions  for  they  were  created  with- 
out any  type  of  blemish  and  would  be  the  ancestors 
of  more  of  their  kind  than  the  stars  which  shine 
each  night  without  exception. 

In  and  beneath  the  trees  whose  leaves  are 
strangely  beginning  to  change  color,  there  are 
birds  and  other  animals  also  noticing  that  a  new 
day  has  begun.  Squirrels  and  rabbits  are  coming 
out  of  their  homes  to  gather  an  early  breakfast. 
The  birds  awake  with  a  song  on  their  lips  producing 
a  melody  more  pleasurable  than  even  the  roar  of  the 
great  waterfall  which  I  can  discern  in  the  distance. 
The  wind  is  picking  up  a  little,  rustling  the  leaves 
of  each  tree  in  this  vast  forest,  endeavoring  to 
harmonize  with  the  other  voices  of  nature.  It  is 
to  this  type  of  symphony  that  Eve  awakes. 
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"Well,  Dr.  Pope,  we've  made  it." 

"Indeed  we  have,  Mr.  Oamien,"  replied  the 
older  man.     "This  is  where  it  all  began  and  by 
the  end  of  the  day,  we'll  have  uncovered  the 
evidence  to  prove  it." 


Awakening  to  the  majesty  around  her,  she  I 
turns  to  me  and  smiles.  Admiring  her  radiance,  I| 
return  her  good  morning  gesture.  As  our  eyes  ' 
lock,  we  gaze  at  each  other  for  what  seems  a  longj 
time.     As  my  eyes  search  hers,  my  heart  is  | 

as  her  eyes  admit  that  she  feels  towards  me  as  I 
feel   towards  her.     Together  we  rise  and  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  river.     No  words  are  spoken;! 
none  are  needed.     We  understand  each  other;  we 
are  of  one  mind.     We  were  created  to  be  the  perfe(|. 
mates  of  each  other. 


"OK,  Damien,   let's  get  going.     We'll   start      \ 

digging  right  about  here."  | 

I 

The  two  men  begin  with  enthusiasm,  but  after 
a  short  while  it  becomes  evident  that  they're  only 
getting  in  each  other's  way.     So  to  ensure  any  rea| 
progress.  Dr.  Pope  offers  a  suggestion. 

"Damien,  we're  not  getting  anywhere  like  this 
Why  don't  I  set  up  camp  and  let  you  continue  with- 
out my  inhibitions?" 

"All   right.  Professor,  you're  the  boss." 
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We  walk  slowly,  hand  in  hand,  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  at  peace  just  being  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  The  roar  of  the  falls  is 
growing  louder  as  we  become  ever  nearer  to  our 
destination.  The  Euphrates  is  now  in  sight  and 
another  thing  I  notice  is  the  smell  of  fish  fry- 
ing over  an  open  fire.  As  usual,  our  Lord  has 
preceded  us  and  left  breakfast  preparing  itself. 
Where  He  has  gone  now,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  He 
has  gone  for  a  walk  along  the  bank  or  into  the 
nearby  woods  or  perhaps  there  are  others,  like 
Eve  and  myself,  whom  we  have  not  met  and  He  has 
now  gone  to  prepare  breakfast  for  them.  All  I 
know  is  He  will  be  back  in  the  evening  just  to 
talk  with  us.  He  comes  and  watches  with  us,  as 
the  sun  goes  down  beyond  the  mountains.  I  notice, 
too,  that  the  animals  come  and  that  they  seem  to 
love  Him  even  more  than  they  love  us;  but  most 
important  of  all,  I  notice  that  He  watches  Eve  and 
me  and  that  He  is  concerned  about  us.  Time  and 
again.  He  has  asked  me:  "Are  you  happy?"  and  yet 
He  seems  not  to  listen  to  my  words  as  much  as  He 
seems  to  reach  into  my  heart  and  divine  the  answer, 
Maybe  that  is  why  He  said  I  was  lonely  when  I 
didn't  even  realize  it  myself. 

An  idea  comes  to  mind  and  I  say  to  Eve,  "Our 
Lord  will  return  when  the  day  grows  cooler.  After 
we  have  eaten,  let  us  pick  fruit  so  that  He  may 
be  refreshed." 

Dozens  of  types  of  fruit-bearing  trees  grow 
in  this  garden  our  Lord  calls  Eden,  so  Eve  and  I 
went  in  different  directions.  We  would  pick 
apples,  bananas,  cherries,  grapes,  plums,  pine- 
apples, apricots  and  many  more.  Our  Lord  said  we 
could  eat  the  fruit  of  any  tree  in  the  garden 
except  the  one  in  the  center  for  He  said  we  would 
die  if  we  ate  from  it.  So  we  took  care  to  avoid 
it. 
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"Professor,  I  think  you  better  come  and  take  { 
a  look  at  this."  Damien  said  with  a  voice  that  | 
couldn't  hide  his  exhaustion.  i 

"Really,  Damien  what  is  it?"  asked  Dr.  Pope  I 
as  he  quitted  his  effort  at  lighting  a  fire  and  ; 
started  toward  the  pit  where  his  younger  colleague; 
had  been  toiling  ceaselessly  beneath  the  midday  ! 
sun. 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure,  sir.  It's  just  that  thel 
color  of  this  dirt  has  become  a  much  lighter  shade! 
of  brown."  i 

I 

"Are  you  sure?     About  how  deep  are  you?"  I 

"I  guess  I'm  almost  seven  feet  and  as  for  the| 
dirt,   I  wouldn't  even  have  mentioned  it  if  it  i 

hadn't  been  such  an  abrupt  change."  | 

"Seven  feet,  you  say?     Yes,  that  would  be 
about  right.     Seven  is  God's  number  of  completion.! 
Dig  down  another  foot  or  so  and  see  what  you  find. I 

Damien  did  as  he  was  told,  returning  to  his 
job  with  renewed  vigor  and  within  just  a  few 
minutes,  he  let  out  an  astonished  exclamation. 

"Professor!     I.    .   .   I've.    .    .   I've  hit  sun- 
light." 


Later  that  day,  when  I  met  Eve  again,  she 
seemed  somehow  different,  changed.     Then  I 
recognized  the  fruit  in  her  hand  and  exclaimed, 
"What  have  you  done?!" 
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"I  have  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,"  she 
said.  "And  I  know  that  it  will  not  make  us  die. 
Instead,  it  has  opened  my  eyes  and  I  see  clearly 
for  the  first  time.  If  anything,  it  has  made  me 
even  more  like  our  Lord." 

My  mind  is  in  confusion.  It  doesn't  know 
what  to  believe.  My  Lord  said  the  fruit  would 
make  us  die,  yet  Eve  has  partaken  and  she  still 
lives  and  says  that  she  is  now  even  more  like  our 
Lord. 

*    With  confusion  still  reigning  in  my  mind,  I 
take  the  fruit  and  eat  of  it,  hoping  that  it  will 
answer  the  questions  I  don't  dare  put  into  words. 

Instantly,  my  eyes  are  opened  and  I  know  that 
I  have  also  changed  and  I  see  many  more  things  in 
a  different  light.  Then,  suddenly,  I  hear  a  voice 
which  I  immediately  recognize,  a  voice  saying: 

"Adam,  Eve,  where  are  you?" 
*  *  *  •  * 

I    The  tiny  opening  located  seven  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  which  failed  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  a  shaft  of  bright  light  had  been 
enlarged  enough  to  enable  the  two  men  to  jump 
through  landing  about  ten  feet  below.  As  they 
rose  slowly  to  their  feet,  they  found  themselves 
inside  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  an  opening  in  the 
face  of  a  great  cliff  with  the  next  plateau  of 
solid  ground  being  a  drop  of  several  hundred  feet 
below. 

The  two  men  stood  transfixed,  inches  away 
from  a  plunge  of  certain  death,  their  eyes  wide 
with  wonder,  their  minds  searching  their  now 
seemingly  limited  vocabularies  for  words  with 
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which  to  describe  this  breathtaking  view  of  a 
forgotten  paradise.  This  is  a  sight  which  they 
will  always  remember,  until  the  day  they  die, 
and  also  into  the  life  beyond.  I 

Slowly,  as  if  groping  for  words  of  a  foreign! 
language,  Damien  attempts  to  speak. 

"Professor,  is  this.  .  .?" 

"Yes,  Damien,"  the  older  man  replied  still  i 
savoring  this  masterwork  of  creation.  "This  is 

the  'mythical'  Garden  of  Eden."  j 

i 

The  two  men  turn  slowly  and  head  deeper  into 
the  cave  for  in  all  reality,  there  was  no  other 
way  to  go.  Deeper  into  the  mountain  they  go, 
following  the  well -constructed,  natural  path 
which  is  strangely  illuminated  by  gems  embedded 
into  the  hard  rock  of  the  walls.  The  gems  were 
of  unique,  geometrical  design  acting  as  mirrors 
reflecting  the  sunlight  outside  the  cave  from 
gem  to  gem  even  down  into  the  very   heart  of  the 
mountain.  After  continuing  cautiously  for  some 
time,  they  found  themselves  in  the  mouth  of  anothi 
cave,  this  one  located  on  the  ground- floor  level 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

They  continue  on  into  this  forest  of  beauty, 
this  Xanadu  of  creation,  their  minds  not  capable 
of  accepting  this  dreamland  of  a  place.  All 
around  them,  there  is  a  symphony  of  voices.  Then 
they  begin  to  identify  the  individual  sounds. 
They  recognize  the  roar  of  a  great  waterfall,   I 
although  still  quite  distant,  they  hear  the  wind 
rustling  the  leaves  of  many  trees  in  a  vast 
circumference,  and  even  attempt  to  isolate  the 
songs  of  birds,  although  confusing  many  with  the 
songs  of  various  insect  choirs.  They  notice,  too 
a  euphoric  peace,  a  feeling  of  .  .  .  coming  home. 
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As  they  walk  on  with  no  particular  destina- 
tion in  mind,  the  unmistakable  smell  of  fried 
fish  comes  and  lingers  around  them.  They  decide 
to  head  in  that  direction.  After  a  short  while, 
they  not  only  find  the  source  of  the  odor,  but 
find  another  man  there  preparing  it.  He  motions 
for  them  to  be  seated  and  then  serves  them  the 
fish.  He  watches  as  they  eat  and  when  they  have 
finished.  He  begins  to  speak. 

"John  Paul  Pope,  your  home  is  ready.  You 
will  return  with  Me,  but  you,  Adam  Damien,  you 
have  been  chosen  from  among  all  others  for  one 
last  task.  While  the  world  above  you  enters  into 
its  final  war,  the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  which 
will  be  fought  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ,  you  will 
remain  here.  This  war  will  have  no  winner.  It 
will  destroy  all  of  My  creation  except  this  garden 
and  all  that  exists  therein." 

"John  Pope,  you  will  come  with  Me.  Adam 
Damien,  you  must  lie  down  and  when  you  rise 
again,  your  life  will  begin  anew." 


The  sun  is  warm  upon  my  back.  This  is  going 
to  be  another  beautiful  day.  Awakening  from  a 
restful  sleep,  I  stretch  my  arms  and  look  around. 
In  the  distance,  I  can  see  the  mountains.  There 
are  mountains  on  each  side  of  us.  I  say  'us' 
because  my  wife.  Eve,  is  still  asleep  at  my  side. 
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THE  VINTAGE 

A  taste,  just  one  taste, 

for  your  vessel  is  full, 

too  long  rested,  untouched. 
You've  tapped  the  lesser  vintages; 

the  bottles  lay  sour  and  dry. 
But  this  one, 

this  greatest  and  richest  of  all, 

this  one  you  hoard, 

locked  and  guarded  in  your  deepest  keep, 

deep  in  the  bowels  of  your  fortress. 

Pale,  fresh,  golden  light 

that  rests  in  your  cellar, 

star  breath  and  earth  soul . 
You  hide  the  perfect  vintage, 

dreading  its  loss, 

yet  enjoying  it  not. 
Looking  for  it,  longing  for  it, 

yet  fearing  to  break  the  seal. 

What  is  it  you  fear  from  me? 
That  I  would  drain  the  jar, 

leaving  it  barren  and  dry, 

or  leave  but  the  dregs, 

bitter  to  the  taste? 

I  can  only  promise 

that  I'll  drink  no  more 

than  you  would  give, 

nor  spoil  that  which  I  leave. 

Come  let  us  climb  to  the  high  tower 

and  there  share  a  drink. 
One  sip  frees  the  spirit 

and  a  jar  can  last  two  lifetimes. 
There  is  enough,  and  more. 
Too  much  to  drink  alone, 

too  valuable  to  waste. 
Pour  it  out  and  let  us  drink 

a  toast  to  the  Universe. 


C.  B.  Saylor 
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THE  PATIENT  KITTEN 

I  am  a  scraggly  kitten 

searching  for  scraps 
of  the  conversation. 
People  push  me  away  as  they  walk  by. 

My  honest  curiosity  annoys  them, 
entangles  them. 
Yet  even  a  kitten  bites  when  stepped  on. 
So  I  flare, 

with  the  ferocity  of  an 
awakened  lion, 
when  faced  with  injustice. 

Teresa  A.  Hagan 


THE  BREAKDOWN 

a  snapping  line 
white  sheets 
silent  screams 
blank  walls 
clenched  fists 
quiet  halls 
staring  eyes 
alcohol  smell 
invisible  tears 
nylon  straps 
tearing  nails 
a  cracking  egg  shell 


Teresa  A.  Hagan 
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MELTING  MEMORIES 

Yesterday, 

I  opened  a  bag  of  M&Ms. 

The  orange  ones 

Reminded  me  of  you. 

The  way  you're  always 

So  bright  and  cheerful. 

So  warm  and  sunny. 

And  I  wanted  to  save  them 

For  myself. 

To  remind  me  of  you 

Whenever  I  saw  them. 

I  put  them  on  my  dresser 

As  a  memoir  of  you. 

The  day  was  warm 

And  they  melted. 

Not  in  my  hands  or  mouth. 

But  on  my  dresser. 

And  now  the  chocolate  puddle 

Still  reminds  me  of  you. 

And  how  I  let  you 

Slip  away  from  you. 


Mary  Ann  Blandford 
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BROKEN  STRINGS  AND  UNRHYMING  MELODIES 

A  strain  of  discord 

and  unpleasing  sharps 

a  symphony  of  broken  strings; 

an  orchestra  of  morose 

bleating  and  empty  sighs; 

comparable  to  the 

symphony  of  broken  hearts 

or  lost  souls  or 

the  opera  of 

lost  anticipation. 

Guileless  fools  play  here 

in  a  pit  of  salted  tears. 

And  bitterness  conducts 

in  stiffened  gestures  of  death. 

Anguish  is  his  baton 

and  the  music  is  by 

the  MASTER- - 

Unrequitted  love. 

Cindy  M.  Brown 
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ONE  ROOM  SCHOOL 
Artice  Middleton  Thacker 


On  my  way  to  visit  an  old  classmate,  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  I  passed  the  one  room  school  \ 
that  I  attended  from  first  through  fifth  grade.  ' 
As  I  eased  my  automobile  onto  the  rickety  bridge,, 
the  old,  gray  sagging  school  seemed  to  stare  at  i 
me,  its  gaping  windows  looking  like  vacant  eyes,  l 
An  intangible  sadness  crept  over  me,  and  I 
reminded  myself,  "Those  days  are  gone  forever  | 
and  best  forgotten."  | 

I 

Many  people  recall  the  "old  days"  with     j 
pleasure  and  speak  nostalgically  of  the  country 
charm  of  the  one  room  school,  and  how  they  long 
to  return  to  those  teaching  methods.  I  wonder 
if  their  school  experiences  were  like  mine. 

We  had  to  walk  miles  to  school.  Some  chil- 
dren lived  nearby,  while  others  weren't  as 
fortunate.  In  winter  I  arrived  with  fingers  and 
toes  aching  painfully  from  the  cold.  Being 
young  in  age,  my  legs  were  often  very  tired  from 
the  walk. 

The  school  was  a  spacious  room  with  large 
windows  on  each  side,  allowing  light  to  filter  in 
The  school  did  not  have  electricity,  and  on  over- 
cast days,  we  strained  our  eyes  to  see  the  pages 
of  our  textbooks.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
the  chalkboard  was  mounted  to  the  wall,  with  the 
ABC's  taped  above  it,  yellow  and  curling  at 
the  edges  with  age.  The  teacher's  desk  stood  in 
front  of  the  chalkboard,  with  long  benches 
arranged  around  it.  Each  class  took  their  turn 
on  the  benches,  while  the  teacher  taught  the 
basic  subjects.  Meanwhile  the  other  pupils 
remained  seated  at  their  desks,  engaged  in  study- 
ing. The  desks  were  arranged  in  rows  along  each 
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side  of  the  room.  Many  generations  of  initials 
had  been  carved  onto  their  surface,  and  the  ink 
wells  were  filled  with  wads  of  gum  or  chewed 
tobacco.  The  pot  bellied  stove  graced  the  center 
of  the  room,  with  ashes  spilling  out  the  bottom 
onto  the  mud  encrusted,  wood  floor.  Chunks  of 
coal,  covered  with  dried,  brown  tobacco  spit, 
lay  beside  it. 

Double  doors  led  outside  to  a  barren  play- 
ground. In  winter  it  was  clay  mud,  and  in  warm 
weather  it  became  very  hard  and  dry  with  cracks 
running  through  it.  Tree  stumps  and  roots 
projected  out  of  the  ground  throughout  the 
clearing.  Two  outhouses  stood  along  the  creek 
that  ran  in  front  of  the  school,  the  waste 
seeping  into  the  gurgling  mountain  stream.  They 
had  a  foul  odor,  and  during  warm  weather,  housed 
scorpions,  spiders,  and  occasionally  snakes. 
They  were  very  drafty  in  cold  weather. 

I  recall  a  classmate  falling  partially 
through  the  diamond  shaped  hole,  inside  the 
outhouse.  The  teacher  sent  her  to  the  creek, 
in  the  bitter  cold  weather,  to  cleanse  her  shoe. 
The  children  burst  into  gales  of  laughter,  while 
the  small  girl  sobbed  loudly  from  the  terrifying 
experience,  her  bony,  little  shoulders  trembling, 
as  her  cold  fingers  tugged  at  the  hair  clinging 
to  her  tear  streaked  face. 

The  boys  had  hewn  a  hole  in  the  door  of  their 
outhouse,  allowing  them  to  observe  outside 
activities  while  attending  to  other  business. 

If  a  pupil  needed  to  visit  the  outhouse 
during  class,  he  did  so  without  disturbing  the 
teacher.  Our  system  was  to  leave  a  book  by  the 
school  house  door,  to  inform  others  that  the 
little  house  was  occupied.  With  approximately 
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sixty  pupils,  and  only  two  privies,   it  was  some-  t 
times  difficult  to  have  your  turn.     It  was  a  I 

matter  of  getting  your  textbook  to  the  door  firsi! 
without  striking  the  pupil  re-entering.  I  have  j 
seen  a  textbook  sail  clear  across  the  room,  and  | 
slide  to  the  door  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  \ 
ahead  of  another  book.  Besides  developing  quick 
reflexes,   it  greatly  improved  one's  pitching  , 

ability. 

We  carried  our  lunches  to  school  in  brown 
bags,  or  used  lard  buckets.     Some  of  the  most        ! 
common  foods  brought  were:     baked  sweet  potatoes,! 
cornbread  and  onions,  jelly  in  a  bisquit,  small     j 
jars  containing  milk,  or  a  piece  of  pork.     There  i 
were  children  who  didn't  have  anything,  and  were  | 
sometimes  accused  of  stealing  another  child's        I 
lunch.     Chet  was  most  often  accused.     Sweeping      ! 
his  straw  colored  hair  away  from  his  crossed  eyes| 
he  smiled  into  the  eyes  of  the  teacher,  revealing 
a  missing  front  tooth,  and  emphatically  denied 
it.     His  quivering  smile  was  a  facade  to  hide  the 
hurt  and  humiliation  of  the  accusation.     He  bore 
the  brunt  of  many  accusations,  the  same  as  his 
mother.     Rumors  circulated  throughout  the  hills 
that  she  was  a  witch.     I  believed  my  mother  when 
she  assured  me  there  were  no  witches,  and  thought 
it  was  silly  when  folks  dropped  a  dime  in  their 
chums  of  buttermilk  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  encountered  her,   I  began  to 
breathe  rapidly,  and  my  heart  pounded,  as  her 
china  blue  eyes  transfixed  me. 

At  times  the  children  relayed  their  super- 
stitious beliefs  to  the  teacher,  which  often 
left  him  chuckling.     I  recall   Clarence,  a  self- 
centered,  obnoxious  boy,  becoming  enraged  at  the 
teacher's  taunting  laughter.     He  retorted,   "This 
night  I  hope  you  are  witched  into  a  hoss,  and 
rode  to  death  fore  morn!"     The  teacher  laughed 
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hysterically,  as  the  boy  sat  there  writhing  in 
anger,  his  black  eyes  bright  with  fury. 

There  were  huge  rocks  and  cliffs  near  the 
playground.  Some  children  played  on  them,  looking 
like  mountain  goats,  the  way  they  perched  on  the 
ledges. 

Lofty  pines,  giant  oaks,  beeches  and  birches 
surrounded  the  clearing,  yielding  their  fruits 
to  the  small  animals  and  us.  We  chewed  the  waxy, 
pine  flavored  rosin  that  oozed  through  the  bark 
of  the  pine  trees.  We  peeled  the  tender  bark 
from  the  young  birch  trees,  and  chewed  the  minty 
sap  from  it.  I  recall  lying  on  soft  beds  of  moss, 
breaking  open  hazelnuts,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts, 
and  beechnuts,  to  pry  out  the  tasty  nuggets  inside. 
We  enjoyed  the  mountain  tea  berries  and  sour  clover 
that  grew  in  the  underbrush.  Laurel,  Ivy,  and 
berry  laden  Holly  bushes  lined  the  ridges  of  the 
creek,  with  clumps  of  willows  growing  near  the 
water's  edge.  We  use  to  wade  through  the  icy  cold 
stream,  carefully  sidestepping  the  slippery  moss 
covered  stones,  and  crawfish.  The  "minnows"  and 
"sungrannies"  nibbling  at  our  ankles  soon  sent 
us  scurrying  for  the  banks.  Farther  down  the 
creek,  in  a  well  secluded  spot,  was  a  place  called 
the  "Green  Orton  hole."  On  hot  September  days, 
the  boys  spent  their  entire  lunch  hour  at  the 
water  hole,  smoking  rabbit  tobacco  weed,  "mooning" 
each  other,  skinny  dipping,  and  comparing  the 
size  of  their  genitals  to  determine  who  God  had 
most  generously  endowed. 

We  enjoyed  most  of  our  playtime  by  using  a 
lot  of  imagination.  We  didn't  have  any  play 
equipment,  therefore  we  played  many  group  and 
singing  games.  We  used  grapevines  to  swing  on. 
Occasionally  a  child  was  injured  when  a  vine 
broke  from  a  tree. 
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I  will  never  forget  the  day  of  John's     | 
accident.  He  firmly  grasped  the  vine,  gave  a   i 
spine  tingling  yell,  and  swung  far  out  over  the  I 
edge  of  the  cliff.  The  vine  swayed  with  his   j 
weight,  and  falteringly,  ripped  from  the  tree, 
showering  small  branches  and  golden  leaves  aroun 
us.  His  gleeful  cry  was  still  echoing  through 
the  crisp  autumn  air  when  our  classmate  struck 
the  soft,  pungent  earth  below.  Someone  began 
scrambling  down  the  rocks  to  summon  the  teacher. 
The  frail  body  lay  very   still.  The  forest 
became  deathly  quiet,  even  the  birds  seemed  to 
hold  their  breath  apprehensively,  along  with  us, 
as  we  watched  the  color  slowly  ebb  from  the  lad' 
face.  Suddenly,  a  soft  groan  escaped  through 
the  clenched  teeth,  as  he  gritted  them  against 
the  wad  of  Red  Ox  tobacco  he  always  had  tucked 
inside  his  cheek.  His  eyes  rolled,  and  his 
thick  lashes  fluttered,  as  he  spoke  in  a  barely 
audible  voice,  "Damnl?*  I  swallowed  my  tobacco 
juice!"  He  suffered  a  few  cuts  and  broken  bones 
and  was  taken  to  the  nearest  hospital,  many  mile 
across  the  mountain. 

We  also  used  cut  lengths  of  vine  for  jump- 
ing rope.  This  was  such  fun  until  you  missed 
a  skip,  and  felt  the  sting  of  the  vine  against 
your  legs.  The  impact  could  knock  a  small  child 
off  her  feet. 

Another  favorite  game  among  older  pupils 
was  called  "springboard."  A  plank  was  laid 
across  a  log  with  a  pupil  stationed  on  each  end 
of  the  plank.  By  jumping  alternately,  each 
pupil  was  propelled  into  the  air.  This  game 
frequently  resulted  in  ankle  sprains. 

The  older  boys  enjoyed  building  tall  stilts 
and  walking  around  the  clearing,  dodging  roots 
and  rocks,  whooping  and  yelling  as  they  went. 
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The  teacher  called  us  back  to  class  by  yell- 
ing "Books!",  the  children  joining  in  the  chorus 
as  they  raced  for  the  building.  The  bell  in  the 
steeple  had  been  broken  for  many  years. 

On  cold  days,  the  pupils  played  inside. 
Their  favorite  indoor  game  was  "Funeral."  They 
improvised  a  casket  by  pushing  two  benches 
together.  Someone  was  chosen  to  portray  the 
corpse,  while  the  other  children  went  into  out- 
rageous demonstrations  of  grief,  falling  on  the 
corpse,  wetting  his  face  with  their  tears  and 
kisses.  This  was  customary  at  a  real  mountain 
funeral.  Cliff  was  always  chosen  to  deliver  the 
eulogy.  With  peculiar  gesticulations,  and  pant- 
ing breath,  he  sashayed  back  and  forth  behind 
the  casket,  wiping  perspiration  from  his  brow 
with  his  ragged  flannel  shirtsleeve.  Pausing 
now  and  then  to  squirt  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice 
toward  the  coal  bucket,  in  a  gasping  voice  he 
castigated  and  admonished  his  congregation  about 
their  tainted  and  wicked  ways.  Shouts  of  halle- 
lujahs and  amens  echoed  acquiescence. 

However,  when  he  began  to  speak  of  the 
deceased,  his  voice  softened  in  solemnity,  and 
the  eulogy  was  so  heartrending,  even  the  delicate 
lips  of  the  corpse  turned  down  in  the  corners  and 
quivered.  One  had  to  admit  the  little  fire  and 
brimstone  preacher  had  a  certain  elan,  even 
though  our  parents  called  this  sham  blasphemy. 

Not  only  was  Cliff  admired  for  his  minister- 
ial qualities,  but  for  the  courage  he  displayed 
in  accompanying  his  father  on  his  dangerous 
expeditions  through  the  forest,  laden  with  sugar 
and  corn  for  running  off  a  new  batch  of  moonshine 

Frequently  the  weather  was  so  cold,  all  of 
us  huddled  around  the  stove,  the  smaller  and 
less  aggressive  children  shivering  on  the  outside 
of  the  huddle. 
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Along  with  homework,  chores  were  assigned 
such  as  sweeping  the  floor,  which  was  a  stifling 
chore  after  our  supply  of  oily  sawdust  had  dimin- 
ished; fetching  coal;  dusting  erasures,  which 
often  ensued  into  playful  erasure  fights,  the 
pupils  returning  to  class  with  dark  eyes  peering 
out  of  white  faces  and  chalk  dusty  hair.  The 
water  was  carried  from  nearby  homes.  The  water 
pail  set  on  a  table  in  a  corner,  with  a  dipper 
hanging  over  the  side.  The  water  usually  wasn't 
fit  for  consumption.  It  often  had  saliva  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  a  way  some  pupils  had  of 
harrassing  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  was  a  heavy  set  man  with  a  big, 
bellowing  voice.  One  leg  was  shorter  than  the 
other,  causing  him  to  walk  with  a  slight  limp. 
He  wore  spectacles,  framed  by  bushy  eyebrows.  He 
had  a  habit  of  chewing  his  tongue  constantly,  or  I 
ingesting  Tums,  with  a  grimace,  letting  the  white! 
saliva  drain  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Wherj 
I  stood  beside  his  knee  to  read,  he  became  angry 
because  of  my  inability  to  concentrate.  I  was 
fascinated  with  the  mass  of  hair  growing  in  his 
ear  canal,  wondering  why  there  was  so  much  of  it.i 
I  stood  at  eye  level  with  it,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  divert  my  gaze  from  it. 

I  was  terrified  of  him,  and  with  good  reasor 
He  always  carried  a  hickory  stick,  which  measured 
approximately  four  feet  in  length.  It  was  used, 
not  only  for  pointing  to  the  chalkboard,  but  for 
rapping  pupils  on  the  head  when  they  misbehaved. 
The  lick  usually  left  a  bruised  knot  on  the 
victim's  head.  He  also  had  a  willow  switch  that 
lay  on  the  chalk  tray.  He  seemed  to  derive 
pleasure  in  standing  a  pupil  in  front  of  the  clas 
and  striking  him  across  the  back  with  the  switch, 
leaving  ugly  whelts  and  bruises.  Another  favorit 
method  of  punishment  was  to  stand  pupils  in  the 
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corner  until   their  feet  tingled  from  numbness.      If 
you  didn't  understand  your  lesson  you  were  struck 
with  the  switch  or  sentenced  to  sit  on  the  dunce 
stool,  and  not  allowed  to  step  down  until  you  had 
admitted  your  stupidity  to  the  class,  and  heard 
their  response  of  laughter.     The  most  humiliating 
method,  of  course,  was  forcing  a  pupil's  nose 
into  a  drawn  circle  on  the  chalkboard,  symboliz- 
ing an  animal's  rectum.     When  this  punishment 
was  administered  to  me,   I   kept  telling  myself  it 
was  only  a  chalk  circle.     If  I  had  allowed  my 
mind  to  stray  from  this  thought,   I  think  I  would 
have  wilted  into  the  cracks  of  the  floor.     The 
older  boys  were  brazen  enough  to  erase  it  with 
their  nose,  which  only  resulted  in  more  punish- 
ment.    They  retaliated  by  setting  nails  under- 
neath the  tires  of  his  jeep,  or  deflating  them. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  endless  vicious  circle  of 
punishment  and  retaliation.     I  can't  recall   any 
good  results  stemming  from  these  cruel   and 
unseemly  methods  of  punishment,  only  bitterness, 
psychological  scars,  and  learning  phobias. 

I  will  never  be  able  to  look  at  the  one 
room  school  without  it  having  a  profound  emo- 
tional effect  on  me.     I  will   always  be  reminded 
of  the  hardships  we  endured,  and  I  shall   never 
cease  to  be  thankful   that  my  children  have 
schools  with  modern  facilities,  nourishing  food, 
and  teachers  who  discipline  with  love  and  under- 
standing, who  make  learning  enjoyable  and  eagerly 
anticipated. 
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PICASSO  FLAT 

Tinsel  and  tinder,  and  a  light  for  the  fire 
a  song  for  the  back  woods, 
a  screen  for  the  lair. 

I've  seen  them  and  sung  them 
and  I've  put  them  to  bed 
while  gold  dust  and  cold  rust 
died  away  in  their  heads 

Cancer  and  candor,  all  are  the  same 
and  a  friend  is  a  person 
who  remembers  your  name. 

I've  seen  them  and  sung  them 
to  the  big  streets  and  back, 
now  it's  here  in  the  woods 
with  a  one- room  flat. 

Paul  Hicks 
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THE  WEDDING  MARCH  I 

Top  hats  and  silk  cravats 

and  blue-stained  glasses  that  j 

filter  the  smile  from  my  eyes  j 

and  dawn  comes  to  Boston 
dull   smudges  in  the  sky. 

The  music  box  tinkles  some  delicate  waltz 
waiting  for  the  coming  hour; 
on  the  gatepost  there's  a  wreath  | 

of  tiny  scarlet  flowers,  j 

the  marionette  twitches  at  the  end  of  his  strl;] 
and  the  ballerina  on  the  music  box 
twirls  while  she  sings. 

Mozart  plays  a  nocturne  on  the  dressor 
from  an  open  jewelry  case, 
and  there's  a  note  upon  the  mirror 
beside  a  cold,   unfeeling  face. 

And  dawn  comes  to  Boston 

dull   smudges  in  the  sky, 

and  there's  a  high  tide  down  at  Gettysburg 

with  twelve  miles  on  the  road 

to  reach  the  oceans ide. 

Paul  Hicks 
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SENESCENCE 

The  world  smells  of  stale  cigars 
in  damp  rooms 

of  days  wasted  drinking  wine 
to  wet  the  dust  of  June; 

the  sunlight  notches  days  upon  the  post 
while  I  sit  in  a  worn  room 
going  old  and  stiff. 

Watching  out  the  window 

at  the  traffic  light, 

changing  red  to  green  without  a  car  in  sight, 

Paint  curdles  thick 

upon  the  musty  basement  walls 

and  I  twitch  with  the  turning  of  the  fan 
and  the  sprinkling  of  sunlight 
in  the  hall . 

Paul  Hicks 
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WAXING  PHILOSOPHICALLY 
David  Jarvis 


I  shouldn't  have  to  do  this.  Jack  told  him- 
self. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  room  that  was  too  small 
and  too  hot,  on  the  visitor's  side  of  a  desk 
covered  with  papers  and  books.     The  desk  seemed 
to  say,  See?     The  Doctor's  busy.     He  doesn't  have 
time  for  you. 

I  mean,   I'm  a  good  enough  writer,  thought 
Jack.     And  everybody  on  the  staff  knows  it,   too. 
The  editor  liked  my  piece  on  street  violence. 

So  why,  he  demanded  himself,  am  I  still 
doing  two-bit  "human  interest"  interviews  like 
this? 

"I  opened  my  first  wax  exhibit  in  New  York 
in  the  forties,"  Dr.  Alderson  was  saying.     His 
tone  was  slow  and  fond,   like  a  grandfather  repeat- 
ing an  old,  old  story  that's  been  heard  again  and 
again.     "Now  those  were  the  days  for  good  horror 
movies!     They  had  monsters  then,  good  monsters. 
Now,  all  the  time,  all  you  see  is  sickos,  sex 
crazies,  and  all  that.     They  don't  know  how  to 
make  a  good  horror  movie  anymore." 

While  he  rambled.  Jack  pretended  to  be 
writing  furiously.     Actually,  he'd  started  out 
with  full   intentions  of  doing  just  that.     But  as 
the  questioning  had  progressed,  he'd  ambled  from 
word-for-word  reporting  to  brief  notes  and  then 
given  in  finally  to  bizarre  doodling.     He  was 
presently  completing  a  hilarious  caricature  of 
Dr.  Alderson. 
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"So  what  made  you  decide  to  come  out  here  t 
our  little  town  to  build  your  biggest  wax  museurr' 
Listen  to  me,  Jack  thought,  feeling  a  little 
queasy.  "Our  little  town,"  indeed!  As  if  eithe 
the  town  or  his  crummy  exhibit  really  were  worth 
anything  in  this  finite  plane  of  existence.  And 
beside  that,   it's  getting  awfully  hot  in  here. 

"Well,  you  know,  the  city  gets  a  little  too 
big  sometimes.    .    .   I'm  not  as  young  as   I  used  to 
be,   I  guess.    .    .   "  Dr.  Alderson  smiled,  but  his 
smile,  thought  Jack,  was  like  the  ones  on  those 
wax  people  out  there  in  the  museum.     Something 
didn't  ring  true  in  what  he  was  saying. 

"And,  of  course,  we  have  a  quite  profitable 
tourist  trade  in  this  area,  also,"  suggested  Jac 
Now  both  of  the  men  wore  mannequin  grins. 

He  thinks  we  have  something  in  common, 
reflected  Jack.     My  newspaper  and  his  wax  exhibi 
they're  the  two  major  institutions  in  this  town. 
And  he  thinks  that  means  something. 

Both  of  us  are  in  the  business  of  freezing 
people.  We  freeze  them  on  paper,  he  puts  them 
on  wax,  and  people  look  and  say.  See  what  techno 
logy  can  do! 

Dr.  Alderson  began  to  expound  upon  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  wax  statues  in  a 
climate  like  theirs  and  Jack  completed  his 
hidden  portrait  of  the  good  doctor  with  a  remark 
able  pair  of  elephant  ears. 

The  buzzer  interrupted  them.  "It's  a  new 
shipment  of  supplies,"  explained  the  Doctor,  a 
little  nerously.  "Wait  here,  I'll  take  care  of 
it." 
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He  disappeared  through  the  back  door  into 
darkness  and  Jack  was  left  in  the  stuffy  office 
with  his  thoughts. 

He  thinks  it  means  something  but  it  doesn't. 
Jack  thought,  continuing  his  internal  discussion 
of  the  Doctor's  probably  opinions.  The  town,  the 
paper,  the  museum- -do  they  mean  anything  to  this 
world?  No  way— just  paper  people  and  wax  monsters 

My  God,  why  doesn't  he  put  an  air  conditioner 
in  here? 

Right  then.  Jack  decided  he  wasn't  going  to 
hang  around  any  longer.  Just  a  quick  word  of 
explanation  to  the  Doctor,  he  thought,  and  I'll 
be  on  my  way.  .  . 

But  when  he  peered  through  the  back  room 
door  his  whole  being  was  filled  with  horror  at 
what  he  saw. 

Dr.  Alderson  and  two  men  in  uniforms  were 
unloading  large  bundles,  from  five  to  six  feet 
long  and  wrapped  in  some  sort  of  dark  material, 
from  a  parked  truck  onto  a  large  table  in  the 
back  room.  A  few  had  already  been  uncovered,  no 
doubt  to  inspect  their  condition. 

They  were  dead  human  bodies. 

Jack  realized,  a  trifle  cynically,  that  his 
analogy  of  putting  people  on  wax  had  been  a 
little  too  close.  Almost  simultaneously  he 
realized  that,  in  the  interest  of  furthering  his 
own  existence,  he  should  leave.  Fast. 

He  changed  his  mind  about  giving  an  explana- 
tion (believing  the  Doctor  would  understand)  and, 
spinning  around,  he  fled  back  through  the  office 
and  out  into  the  hall  which  led  to  the  museum. 
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The  exhibit  was  closed  that  day  because  of 
the  heat.     But  Jack  had  been  allowed,  by  Dr.  Aide 
son,  to  come  through  the  main  front  entrance 
earlier.     And  now  he  fully  intended  to  make  it 
back  out  the  same  way.  j 

The  first  room  he  came  to  was  the  American    ! 
History  Room,  just  as  it  had  been  the  last  one 
that  Dr.  Alderson  had  shown  him  before  their 
interview.     They  were  called  rooms,  but  that 
really  wasn't  quite  correct;  the  various  sections 
were  separated  by  partitions,   the  overall  effect 
being  that  of  a  large  maze  one  could  easily 
wander  in  for  days  unless  he  knew  the  sequence. 
In  this  particular  room.  Jack  passed  a  large 
number  of  wax  gentlemen  in  colonial  clothing  who 
appeared  to  be  signing  some  sort  of  document. 
None  of  them  looked  up  to  observe  the  would-be 
reporter  who  was  dashing  through  their  midst. 

Jack  knew  that  Dr.  Alderson  had  to  be  close 
behind.     In  his  haste  he  knocked  somebody,  maybe 
Hamilton,  possibly  Jefferson,  onto  the  floor. 
He  didn't  pause  to  look  back,  but  instead  plungec 
on  into  the  Music  Room. 

After  looking  around  for  just  a  second,  Jacl 
tore  a  cello  from  somebody's  hands  (it  looked 
like  Bach,  but  Jack  didn't  think  Bach  played  the 
cello)  and  threw  it  at  Alderson,  who  was  just 
rounding  the  corner.     Kicking  Liszt  out  of  the 
way.  Jack  whelled  a  grand  piano  at  the  Doctor. 

"Jack,  don't!"  yelled  Alderson.     "I'll  pay 
you,  just  don't  tell.   .   ." 

But  Jack  was  gone,  on  into  the  Room  of 
Philosophers,  and  after  that,  into  the  Room  of 
Scientific  Achievement.     In  his  fear  and  excite- 
ment he  continued  to  make  a  mess  of  just  about 
everything.     Not  only  did  he  cause  Edison  to 
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drop  the  light  bulb  he  was  holding  so  proudly, 
but  he  knocked  Einstein  into  the  mushroom  cloud 
of  his  own  atomic  bomb.  Only  moments  before  he 
had  accidentally  run  into  Rousseau,  causing  him 
to  fall  onto  Voltaire  and  remain  in  a  rather 
unnatural  position. 

Somehow,  all  of  the  statues  seemed  to  look 
different  than  they  had  the  first  time  Jack  had 
seen  them.  He  had  the  bizarre  idea  that  they 
were  watching  him,  and  slowly,  an  unsettling 
question  was  coming  to  prominence  in  his  mind: 
how  many  of  them  were  wax,  and  how  many  were 
part  wax  and  part  something  else? 

But,  oh  God,  what  a  story  this  was  going  to 
make! 

The  next  room  was  Religion. 

Jack  took  a  flying  leap  over  the  Baby  Jesus 
and  narrowly  avoided  the  Three  Wise  Men.  Strugg- 
ling for  balance,  he  pushed  Moses  into  the  Red 
Sea.  Twelve  men  were  having  dinner,  forming  a 
scene  Jack  had  seen  pictures  of  before.  He  didn'- 
stop  to  say  Grace  but  vaulted  briskly  onto  the 
table  and  over,  knocking  aside  the  Holy  Grail  as 
he  went.  As  he  left  the  room  a  waxen  figure 
suspended  high  on  a  cross  stared  sadly  after  him. 

That's  when  he  reached  the  Monsters. 

He  knew  this  was  his  last  stop.  This  was 
the  first  room.  It  was  Alderson's  favorite,  and 
therefore  the  biggest.  Darkness  obscured  every- 
thing, as  a  result  of  the  heavy  curtains  that 
Jack  knew  covered  the  thick  glass  doors.  At 
the  moment,  he  couldn't  remember  exactly  where 
the  doors  were.  But  he  could  still  dimly  make 
out  the  grotesque  creatures,  some  cinematic  and 
some  the  product  of  Alderson's  own  imagination, 
that  lined  each  wall . 
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If  this  were  a  movie.  Jack  thought,  Alderso 
would  come  rushing  in  here  and  I'd  be  standing 
perfectly  still  and  silent  and  dressed  in  one  of 
these  creatures'  clothes  and  Alderson  would  pass 
me,  mistaking  me  for  an  exhibit.  Unfortunately, 
this  isn't  a  movie  and  I  don't  think  that  would 
work. 

"All   right,  hold  it!"  shouted  Dr.  Alderson. 
He  was  somewhere  in  the  darkness  behind  Jack, 
but  Jack  couldn't  find  him.     Looking  ahead  he 
could  see  Dracula,  the  Frankenstein  Monster,  a 
the  Wolfman.     They  didn't  seem  to  offer  any  cons 
lation,  but  then  again  Jack  doubted  that  they 
would  interfere  much.     He  stepped  lightly  betwee 
them,  keeping  his  eye  open  for  anything  he  could 
use  as  a  weapon. 

"I  knew  you'd  come  here,"  came  a  shout.     It 
seemed  a  little  farther  away  this  time. 

"Makes  sense,  doesn't  it?"  panted  Jack. 
"This  is  the  way  out!"  Jack  knew  then  he'd 
made  a  grave  mistake:  he'd  revealed  his  positio 
Glancing  about  wildly,  he  suddenly  noticed  some-j 
thing  strange.  All  of  the  figures  stood  upon 
pedestals,  but  directly  ahead  of  Jack  there  was 
one  pedestal  that  remained  unoccupied.  Now,  why 
should  that  be?  he  wondered.  He  didn't  remember 
noticing  it  before.  There  was  an  identification 
plate  at  the  base,  but  the  darkness  made  it 
impossible  to  read. 

Maybe  it's  the  Invisible  Man,  thought  Jack,! 
suppressing  a  giggle.  \ 

A  glint  of  steel   flashed  and  Jack  realized 
the  pedestal  wasn't  completely  empty.     Just  as    j 
he  was  scooping  up  the  knife  and  turning  to  make 
a  stand,   the  Doctor  turned  on  his  flame  thrower.! 
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"What  do  you  think  you're  doing?"  cried  Jack. 
He  twisted  desperately  to  avoid  the  blaze  and, 
turning,  saw  the  monsters  of  his  childhood  outlined 
in  great  leaping  shadows  all  around  him. 

Falling  upon  the  empty  pedestal,  he  could  now 
read  the  nameplate  at  the  base,  and  as  he  did  so, 
realized  that  he  could  not  go  on,  that  there  had 
never  been  any  point  in  trying  in  the  first  place. 

"Get  back,  get  back,"  shrieked  Dr.  Alderson, 
but  he  had  pushed  the  flames  too  close.  Jack  was 
melting  now,  slowly  at  first,  then  rapidly  into  a 
great  bubbling  mass  of  liquid  wax  that  coalesced 
into  a  bright  puddle  near  the  plate  that  could  be 
seen  clearly  to  read:  JACK  THE  RIPPER. 

"What  a  waste,"  sighed  the  good  Doctor.  "I 
really  must  learn  not  to  make  them  so  independent." 

And  with  that,  he  began  to  clean  up  the  mess. 
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CHILD  OF  GOD 

Eyes  put  in  by  a  sooty  hand 
Glow  warmly  in  a  pale  face. 
Topped  by  a  mass  of  golden  locks 
Cut  short  for  convenience's  sake. 

Inquisitive  eyes  seek  all  about. 
And  probing  fingers  follow. 
She  gazes  out  of  yesterday 
But  never  sees  tomorrow. 

A  child  forever  lost  in  youth. 
Her  prison  is  secure. 
No  one  can  pick  its  timeless  lock; 
No  one  has  found  a  cure. 

Her  mother's  eyes  are  dark  and  sad. 
Her  father's  unbelieving. 
Hers  alone  are  bright  and  gay. 
And  yet  so  all   unseeing. 

Never  will  she  read  or  write. 
Never  will  she  speak. 
She  has  no  purpose  in  this  life-- 
But  love,  to  give  and  keep. 


Angela  M.  Whitenack 
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THE  PATH  OF  LIGHT 

Did  you  ever  see  the  path  of  light? 
It's  very  much  like  a  scribble. 
Sideways  it  looks  like  a  mountain  range, 
Or  like  a  ball  in  a  dribble. 

Ilona  Wix 


ESCAPE 

Night  breaks  into  day. 

And  in  the  bed  I  lay 

Alone 

No  one's  at  home  in  my  head. 

Morning  stretches   to  noon; 

The  blankets,   they  entomb 

My  soul . 

Seems  I've  lost  control  altogether 

Reluctantly  I  wake, 

For  in  the  light  I  ache. 

Sleeping 

Prevents  the  weeping  of  my  heart. 

Susan  W.  Willis 
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YOU 

You  are  the  sunshine,  bright  flowinq 
The  soft  shadow,  cooling. 

Once  gushing  like  a  river  in  dark  pines 
Now  silent  as  a  swan. 

In  a  crystal  pond  anrang  the  eel  grass 
You  change  in  a  season  or  a  moment. 

Coming  always  to  be  different 
Than  you  had  been  before. 

Laughing,  dancing,  mourning,  crawling 
Changes  rack  your  countenance 

You  are  sunshine,  bright  flowing  all  in  spleii 

gr,;i 

P.  G.  Hobbs 


TOYS 

The  crayons  lay  broken  in  an  old  cigar  box. 
The  pages  of  the  coloring  books  are  yellow  with  a? 
Scattered  on  the  floor  are  the  wooden  building  blii:l 
Idly,  the  rocking  horse  stands  in  the  corner. 
Wrapped  in  a  gown  of  webs, 

the  doll  stares  sadly  from  her  place  upon  the  tru:: 
Jack  sleeps  cramped  within  his  faded  box. 
Silently,  the  music  box  lays  upon  the  window  sill; 
Greyed  by  dust,  the  little  toy  bear  gazes  forlorn/ 
at  his  reflection  in  the  empty  goldfish  bowl.  i 
The  rusted  tin  soldier  stands  posted  near  the  dool 
guarding  these  forgotten  treasures. 


Regina  Reynolds 
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THE  PRODIGAL 
Paul  Hicks 


"Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  my  father  to 
Diss?"  Ricky  asked. 

"No,"  I  said. 

'Five  minutes  and  fifteen  Srccnds ,"  he  answered, 
pausing  to  build  the  joke.   "Fifteen  seconds  to  piss 
and  five  niinutes  to  find  his  whacker!"  He  broke 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  laughed  until  he  threw 
up  out  the  window, 

I  was  seventeen  and  my  best  friend  Picky  and 
I  would  drive  out  past  the  river  to  the  hills  on 
Friday  night  in  his  father's  car.  i-Jhen  we  left 
we  never  knew  exactly  wfiere  we  were  going,  only 
that  we  were  going  and  that  we  would  probably  be 
back  at  about  daylight  on  Saturday  morning, 

Ricky's  father  was  a  fundamentalist  who 
believed  that  children  were  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard;  Ricky  had  an  immense  sense  of  humor  about 
this,  and  as  I  drove  along  on  these  pointless  trins 
into  the  hills,  Ue   would  get  drunk  on  cheap  wine 
and  bootlegged  beer  and  tell  the  dirty  jokes:  all 
of  them  about  his  father. 

So  we  drove  e'^ery   Friday  nig}it  and  we  never 
knew  where  we  would  be  past  midnigtit,  except  that 
it  would  be  on  a  deserted  dirt  or  gravel  road, 
twenty  miles  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  parked 
beside  a  creek  listening  to  the  water,  the  wind, 
the  rain,  the  snow,  whatever  it  was  that  night, 
and  Ricky  telling  the  dirty  jokes  about  his  father. 
Both  of  us  drunk  and  laughing  hysterically.  Then 
in  February,  on  a  Friday  night,  after  leavina  the 
iced-over  parking  lot  of  the  church  where  my  father 
preached,  we  were  thirteen  miles  on  the  far  side 
of  the  river,  on  a  gravel  road  that  we  had  not 
been  on  in  months,  and  there  was  a  dip,  a  valley, 
with  extremely  steep  climbs  on  both  sides  that  we 
had  forgotten.   It  had  been  snowing  since  Wednesday 
and  the  roads  were  covered  with  a  thick,  compacted 
sheet  of  ice.   As  we  came  over  the  near  side  of 


the  incline,  neither  of  us  paying  attention  to 
where  we  were  noing,  halfway  down  the  hill  we 
realized  that  we  could  not  get  the  car  back  out. 

So  we  sat  there  on  the  warm  hood  in  the 
freezing  air,  drinking  beer,  and  Ricky  telling  the 
lewd  jokes.  Occasionally  he  would  finish  a  joke, 
throw  an  empty  beer  bottle  in  the  snow,  and  getting 
into  the  car,  he  would  make  a  mad  dash  at  the  hill. 
But  half  way  up,  the  tires  spinning  hopelessly 
on  the  ice,  the  car  would  slide  back  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  smoking  and  smelling  of  burned 
rubber  and  oil.   Finally,  as  the  skies  were  turning 
light,  we  looked  at  each  other  and  without  a  word, 
began  laughing  madly  and  walking  up  the  road  away 
from  the  car. 

When  we  arrived  at  his  home  his  father  asked 
where  the  car  was  and  where  the  hell  he  had  been, 
and  Ricky  calmly  told  him  that  children  were  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard.   I  gaped  at  him  for  a  second 
when  he  said  it,  not  certain  I  had  heard  it,  not 
certain  that  he  had  stood  there  in  his  father's 
face  and  said  it  so  plainly  and  calmly,  though 
afterward,  long  afterward,  I  was  glad  that  he  had. 
His  father  slapped  him  and  Ricky  walked  out  of  the 
house  and  left  for  good.   It  was  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  Ricky,  and  it  was  the  last  I  ever  heard 
of  the  car,  and  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever  drove 
out  to  the  hills  on  Friday  night  and  listened  to 
the  dirty  jokes  about  his  father. 

I  was  ten,  and  it  v/as  a  Hay  morning,  the  day 
lillies  down  by  the  creek,  bright  orange  splotches 
along  the  banks,  and  they  said  my  brother  was  dead 
Just  like  that.  Dead.  One  minute  my  brother  was 
rolling  out  of  the  barnyard  in  the  huge  red  truck 
that  he  drove  for  Stevenson  Lumber,  and  the  next 
thing  the  lillies  were  by  the  creek,  waving  orange 
in  the  sun,  and  he  was  dead.  It  was  the  way  they 
told  me.  The  car  pulling  up  in  the  yard,  a  police 
car  that  I  would  remember  was  brown,  and  my  father 
coming  in  from  the  porch  with  a  look  on  his  face. 
The  look  and  the  blank  eyes.  Then  he  told  us, 
there  in  the  living  room  where  we  had  all  sort  of 


athered  when  the  police  car  pulled  up.     I   ran  out 
f  the  house,  out  the  back  way,   because  I  didn't 
'ant  to  see  the  look,   especially  not  on  my  father's 
ace,   the  blank  stare  in  my  father's  eyes.     So   I 
'ent  down  by  the  creek  and  cried,   and  later, 
fhenever  I  thought  about  it,    I  would  see  the  lillies. 
ike  they  were  put  there  for  me  to  remember,  just 
long  with  the  cattails  by  the  water.      I   stayed 
;here  for  hours,   by  the  creek,  my  knees  curled  up 
n  to  my  chin,   staring  at  the  flowers  stretched 
)ut  through  the  green  weeds.     Until   a  relative, 
luch  older,  an  Uncle  I   thought,   came  down  and  got 
le.     Taking  me  by  the  hand  and  leading  me  up  past 
he  house,  around  the  house,   not  through  it,   to 
he  front  porch  where  my  father  came  out  and  said 
omething  to  my  uncle,  and  then  to  me.     Saying, 
'Paul,   I  want  you  to  go  stay  with..."     And  on  his 
Face  there  was  the  look,   and  it  was  the  same  look 
that  my  brother  had  worn  two  years  earlier  when 
le  had  shot  my  pony  after  it  had  fallen  through 
the  thin  ice     of  the  creek  and  broke  its  legs. 

He  had  come  in  from  the  barn  with  the  gun 
and  found  me  home  from  school   earlier  than  he  had 
thought  I  would  be. 

I  saw  the  gun  in  his  hand  as  he  walked  into 
the  bedroom  we  shared  and  asked  if  he  had  been 
nunting. 

"No,"  he  stammered,   "no,    I  haven't." 
I  "Shooting  cans?"   I  persisted. 

'  "No,"  he  said  again.     And  then  there  was  the 

look  come  on  his  face  and  he  leaned  the  gun 
against  the  wall   behind  the  door  and  slid  down 
to  sit  on  the  floor  beside  it.      I   thought  it  was 
unusual   for  him  to  do  it,  and  with  the  worried 
look,  he  began  to  quiver  a  little. 

"Paul,"  he  said,    "you  know  there's  some 
things  that  you've  got  to  do  whether  you  want  to 
or  not."     I  was  ten  and  I   knew.      "Well,    I'm  sorry," 
he  began  apologizing  before  telling  Tne  what  for, 
"but  i  just  killed  your  pony." 

I  was  shocked  by  it,   stunned,  and  I  just 
stood  there  staring  at  him  and  shaking  and  beginning 
to  cry. 
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Then  he  was  stammering,   "I  didn't  want  to, 
but  I  had  to;  he  fell   through  the  ice  on  the 
creek  and  broke  all   his  legs  and..." 

"But  he  would  have  lived?"  I  managed,  and 
it  was  not  like  a  question  at  all,  because  I  knew 
that  things  did  not  die  from  broken  legs. 

He  was  shaking  his  head  slowly.  "But  it 
wouldn't  have  been  the  same,"  he  said.  "His  legs 
would  have  been  crooked.  He  wouldn't  have 
walked  right.  Forever." 

"But  he  would  have  lived,"  I  said  again, 
"he  would  have  lived." 

It  was  a  long  time  after  that  before  I 
forgave  him  for  shooting  the  pony,  a  long  time 
before  I  realized  what  it  was  he  meant;  that  it 
would  not  have  been  the  same.  And  when  my  father 
came  home  from  work  later  that  night,  he  said  it 
was  a  shame  about  the  pony,  but  that  it  was  part 
of  some  kind  of  holy  plan;  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand it.  My  brother  had  said  nothing  to  that, 
only  had  the  worried  look  on  his  face,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  shame  that  the  pony  had  fallen  through 
the  ice,  and  all  the  time,  for  weeks  afterward,  he 
was  saying  that  he  was  sorry  to  me.  Like  it  was 
him  who  had  killed  the  pony;  which  I  would  realize 
later  was  not  true. 

And  it  was  the  same  look  as  the  look  on  my 
father's  face  that  I  saw  on  the  porch  when  he 
spoke  to  me  and  the  uncle,  and  it  was  the  same 
look  that  he  kept  as  we  drove  past  him  in  the  uncle's 
car.  As  we  were  driving  past  the  barnyard  where 
my  brother  had  always  parked  the  bright  red  truck, 
where  it  had  been  sitting  the  night  before.  Then 
on  past  the  barn  and  down  the  road  beside  the  creek. 
Past  the  water  and  the  cattails.  And  the  orange, 
orange,  orange  day  lillies. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wreck  and  my  brother 
sat  across  the  table  from  me  reading  a  book  with 
wide,  tall  pages  that  had  no  pictures.  The  book 
was  written  by  a  saint  and  though  I  was  not  all 
together  sure  that  my  father  believed  in  saints,  I 


was  sure  that  he  noticed  the  title  of  the  book 
which  was  the  saint's  name,  but  he  said  nothing 
to  my  brother  when  he  first  walked  into  the  room 
from  the  back  porch. 

My  mother  was  setting  the  table  and  badgering 
me  with  whether  I  had  washed  my  hands  or  not  and 
I  said  I  had,  not  because  I  had,  but  because  that 
was  the  right  answer.  My  brother  looked  up  from 
the  book  and,  glancing  across  at  me,  smiled.  He 
knew  that  I  had  not  washed  them,  but  he  knew  that 
yes  was  the  right  answer  too,  so  he  said  nothing, 
only  went  back  to  reading  the  book.  And  as  my 
mother  finished  setting  the  places,  my  father  sat 
down  in  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
watched  my  brother  read. 

"What  are  you  reading,"  my  father  asked  at 
last. 

"Oh,  nothing  really,"  my  brother  answered, 
closing  the  book  and  lying  it  on  the  table  beside 
his  plate,  "just  a  book."  He  did  not  tell  my 
father  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  real  saint, 
and  I  am  not  sure  what  my  father  would  have  said 
if  he  had. 

"What  time  are  you  leaving  tomorrow?"  my  father 
asked  him  as  my  mother  pealed  off  her  apron  and 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  opposite  him. 

"Just  about  daylight,  I  guess,"  my  brother 
said. 

"You  going  to  say  grace  tonight?"  my  mother 
asked,  looking  at  my  brother. 

My  brother  gave  me  an  unusual  glance,  a 
worried  look,  like  he  had  made  some  important 
decision  that  was  going  to  make  him  wonder  in  the 
future  if  he  had  done  the  right  thing,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"Daniel,"  she  said  to  him,  "did  you  hear  me?" 

"Yes,"  he  mumbled  without  breathing,  "I  did." 

"Well,"  my  father  said  impatiently. 

My  brother  just  sat  there,  staring  at  me, 
looking  straight  across  the  table  into  my  face 
with  the  look  of  worry  imbedded  in  his  eyes. 


"Well?"  my  father  repeated  himself,   "are  you 
going  to  say  grace?" 

Finally  with  great  effort,  my  brother  murmured 
an  answer.  "No." 

My  mother's  face  turned  a  peculiar  tint  of 
grey,  and  glancing  at  my  father,  I  could  see  the 
muscles  of  his  face  tighten,  wrinkling  his  eyes 
and  forehead.  "Why  not?"  he  asked,  barely  keeping 
the  straining  tightness  of  his  voice  from  breaking. 

The  look  on  my  brother's  face,  in  my  brother's 
eyes,  turned  from  the  worried  look  to  a  look  of 
intense  anger  and  bitterness.  He  turned  to  my 
father,  and  after  a  while,  slowly  and  deliberately 
he  answered,  "Because  I  don't  know  if  I  believe  in 
God  anymore. " 

My  mother  half  gasped  and  groaned,  and  knocking 
over  her  chair  as  she  jumped  up  from  the  table,  she 
ran  off  down  the  hallway  wailing  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.  My  father  kicked  the  chair  out  from  under 
him  across  the  room  and  grabbing  at  a  coffee  cup, 
he  hurled  it  across  the  table  at  my  brother.  It 
struck  him  on  the  shoulder;  bouncing  off,  shattering 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  sink. 

With  a  great  quiet  and  calmness  about  him,  my 
brother  stood  up  from  the  table  giving  me  one  last 
painful  glance,  and  walked  down  the  hall  to  our 
bedroom,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  And  for  some 
reason  that  I  did  not  understand,  when  he  first 
said  it  I  began  to  cry  and  did  not  stop  until 
several  minutes  after  I  heard  the  door  shut  behind 
him. 

Later  the  same  night,  the  night  before  the 
wreck,  I  walked  as  quietly  as  possible,  into  our 
bedroom  and  slipped  into  my  bed.  I  lay  there  for 
a  long  time  trying  not  to  breathe,  looking  across 
through  the  darkness  at  my  brother  who  lay  on  top 
the  covers  in  all  his  clothes  staring  at  the 
ceiling,  his  arm  drawn  up  and  lying  across  his  eyes 
as  if  the  lights  were  on. 

After  watching  him  lie  there  motionlessly  for 
almost  half  an  hour,  I  saw  him,  or  the  shadow  of 


lim,  turning  over  onto  his  side  to  look  at  me.  I 
:losed  my  eyes  quickly  to  feint  sleep,  not  realizing 
that  he  could  not  see  me  for  the  darkness  anyway. 

"Paul?"  I  heard  him  whisper,  "Paul?" 

In  a  second  or  so  I  decided  to  answer  him. 
'Yes?"  I  whispered  back,  now  knowing  why  we  were 
vhispering. 

"Paul,  why  did  you  cry  when  I  said  that  at 
the  table?" 

j  I  thought  about  it  and  could  not  answer  it 
Ivith  anything  because  I  did  not  know  why  it  was 
iil'd  cried.  Finally  I  whispered  back  to  him,  "I 
don't  know,  I  just  did. " 

He  was  quiet  for  a  minute  before  speaking 
jbgain.   "Are  you  mad  at  me?  I  mean,  do  you  hate 
ne  for  it?"  His  voice  cracked. 

I  was  ten  years  old  and  he  was  nineteen,  and 
I  thought  it  was  an  unusual  question,  asking  me 
like  that.   "No,"  I  said,  "of  course  I  don't." 

"Good,"  he  said,  clearing  his  throat  as  if  he 
Mere   dry  as  ash  and  had  not  spoken  for  months, 
"because  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  love  you." 
I    When  he  said  it,  it  was  as  if  someone  had 
'jslapped  me  with  a  cold  wet  hand.  Neither  of  us 
nad  ever  said  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  I 
vas  certain  that  I  was  supposed  to  say  something 
to  answer  it,  but  I  didn't;  only  lay  there  and 
i'/atched  him  roll  over  onto  his  back  again,  bending 
his  arm  up  and  covering  his  eyes  like  before. 

When  I  realized  that  I  could  not  answer  him, 
did  not  know  how  to  answer  him,  I  buried  my  face 
in  the  pillow  and  and  held  my  breath  for  long 
stretches,  feinting  sleep,  until  at  last  I  did  fall 
asleep.  Hours  later. 

During  the  summer  after  the  accident,  after 
the  funeral  in  which  my  father  gave  the  eulogy, 
in  which  my  father  was  so  self  composed,  the  air  of 
eloquence  in  his  sermons  began  to  wilt  and  diminsh. 
Then  one  weekend  in  late  June,  when  the  roads 
were  dusty  and  the  creeks  were  nearly  dry,  he  came 
home  one  Friday  night  from  work  and  there  were 


bulges  in  the  back  pockets  of  his  work  pants.  And 
without  a  word  throughout  dinner,  and  without  a 
word  when  he  had  finished,  he  walked  out  of  the 
house  and  got  into  the  truck  and  drove  off  down 
the  road  toward  the  river  and  the  hills.  Without 
saying  where  it  was  he  was  going,  he  simply 
finished  eating  and  left--  with  the  bulges  in  his 
pockets  and  a  cloud  of  brown  kicking  up  from  the 
tires  of  the  truck. 

We  did  not  see  him  again  until  Sunday  night, 
but  throughout  the  weekend  my  mother  did  not  say 
a  word  about  where  he  was,  or  mention  his  leaving 
in  any  way.  Somehow  I  got  the  feeling  that  she 
knew  where  he  was  going,  but  when  I  asked  where 
he  was  on  Sunday  morning  while  we  were  preparing 
for  church,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  crying.  I  did  not  ask  again. 

When  he  returned  on  Sunday  night  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  slept  in  the  truck;  unshaven,  dusty,  and 
his  clothes  mussed  and  wrinkled.  He  was  quiet 
after  that,  unreasonably  quiet,  though  he  returned 
to  work  on  Monday  morning  like  nothing  had  happened. 

This  continued  throughout  the  summer  until 
one  Sunday  in  August  when  I  came  up  from  the  barn 
and  found  the  truck  in  the  driveway  and  my  mother 
in  the  living  room  crying.  Without  having  to  ask, 
I  walked  down  the  hallway  to  my  father's  room  and 
pushed  open  the  door.  Lying  there,  his  shoulders 
and  head  on  the  floor,  his  hips  and  legs  on  the 
bed,  like  he  had  tried  to  get  out  of  bed  and  fallen, 
was  my  father,  an  empty  whiskey  bottle  on  the  floor 
beside  him.  He  was  dusty,  and  his  boots,  on  his 
feet  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  were  caked  in  wet 
mud. 

"Plaul,"  he  slurred  drunkenly  when  he  saw  me 
stepping  in  the  door.  And  it  didn't  sound  like 
'Paul'  at  all,  but  like  it  was  spelled  with  another 
1—  'Plaul'. 

"Come  here,"  he  said,  reaching  for  my  arm. 
I  thought  of  running  but  I  was  so  stiff  that  I 
could  not  move. 
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He  grabbed  my  arm,  falling  out  of  the  bed 
ompletely  and  sitting  on  the  floor,  dragging 
le  down  into  his  lap.   "Plaul,  honey,  do  you 
now  how  much  I  love  you." 

I  did  not  answer.  I  did  not  answer  because 
did  not  think  that  he  wanted  an  answer.  "I 
ove  you  so  much,"  he  said,  "so,  so  much." 

He  was  crying.  Hugging  me  in  his  arms, 
queezing  me  too  tightly  against  him,  squeezing 
16  until  it  hurt. 

"Oh,  I  love  you  so  much,"  he  said  again, 
bcking  back  and  forth  against  the  bed.  "You  poor 
ittle  brotherless  boy." 

He  was  sobbing  loudly  then,  and  it  was  getting 
liard  to  breathe  pressed  between  his  arms. 

"Paul?"  He  stopped  sobbing  and  said  it 
|)uietly,  and  this  time  there  was  no  '1'  added  to 
|it,  so  it  sounded  right. 

I  tilted  my  head  back  to  look  up  at  him. 

"Do  you  know  why  your  brother  died?" 
jj    I  was  confused  at  first,  because  it  was  a  real 
puestion,  because  there  was  a  pause  for  me  to 
answer  in. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  a  huge  knot  rolling  up  in  the 
top  of  my  chest,  pushing  at  the  base  of  my  throat. 
["He  wrecked,"  I  said  past  the  knot.   "He  was 
driving  the  big  truck  with  the  logs  on  it  and  he 
runned  off  the  road  and  got  killed."  It  was 
difficult  for  me  to  say  it,  and  as  I  did  there  was 
a  vision  of  orange  day  lillies  that  pushed  its 
way  into  my  mind. 

"Paul,  Paul,  Paul..."  he  mumbled  over  and  over, 
the  smell  of  whiskey  wrapping  around  my  face,  his 
arms  squeezing  me  even  tighter. 

"You're  hurting  me,"  I  managed  to  croak,  with 
what  little  breath  I  had. 

"Oh!  I'm  so  sorry,"  he  whined,  releasing  me 
a  little,  but  then  taking  hold  of  me.even  tighter 
than  before.  "I'm  so,  so  sorry,  I  could  never 
hurt  you.   I  love  you  so  much." 

He  began  rocking  against  the  bed  again,  crying 
louder  than  before,  then  more  softly.  "Paul?" 
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he  said,  "do  you  love  me" 

"Of  course  I  love  you,"  I  said. 

"How  much?"  he  asked. 

"Very  much.  Much,  much." 

"And  do  you  trust  me?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Oh,  honey,"  he  wailed  again.  "You  poor  little 
brotherless  boy.  Your  brother  didn't  just  run  off 
the  road.  God  run  your  brother  off  that  road.  It 
was  God,  that  bastard,  killed  him,  and  sent  him 
down  to  hell  forever."  When  he  finished  he  began 
to  heave  violently,  and  I  stared,  horrified  by 
what  he  had  said. 

He  held  me  for  a  long  time,  but  said  nothing 
else.  Only  rocked  me  and  cried  and  breathed  his 
terrible  alcohol  breath  into  my  mouth  and  nose. 
When  he  stopped  rocking  and  crying,  and  fell  asleep, 
passed  out  against  the  bed,  I  slipped  out  of  his 
arms  and  went  down  by  the  creek  to  throw  rocks  on 
the  smooth  water  and  at  the  tops  of  the  cattails 
and  lillies. 

Thinking  about  what  he  had  said,  I  suddenly 
understood  where  it  was  he  was  going  on  weekends-- 
or  rather,  why  he  was  going--  that  it  was  not 
important  where  he  was  going,  only  that  he  was 
going,  and  that  he  would  not  be  back  for  church  on 
Sunday.  So  afterward,  when  I  understood,  I  begged 
my  mother  to  let  me  go  with  him  on  Friday  night. 
But  she  refused  to  even  think  of  it,  and  I  thought 
that  she  cried  later  because  I  had  asked.  Yet  I 
wanted  badly  to  go,  so  that  I  could  be  with  him, 
so  that  I  would  not  be  there  on  Sunday  morning 
when  she  left  for  church. 

It  was  two  years  after  the  accident  and  my 
father  had  not  been  to  give  a  sermon,  or  to  hear 
a  sermon  in  over  a  year.  Still,  my  mother  dragged 
me  to  church  every   Sunday,  and  we  sat  on  the  long 
wooden  benches,  on  our  long  wooden  bench,  and  I  could 
tell  by  the  way  my  mother  watched  the  altar  and 
the  door  that  she  was  waiting  for  my  father.  She 
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had  waited  for  him  for  a  year  and  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  too.  His 
seat  to  the  rear  of  the  altar  where  the  preachers 
sat  was  still  there;  they  had  not  removed  it  and 
no  one  ever  sat  in  it. 

But,  sitting  there  on  the  bench,  I  knew  that 
he  would  not  come,  I  knew  that  he  would  never  come, 
on  that  day  or  any  day.  That  if  he  ever  returned 
to  the  church  it  would  be  to  stand  on  the  podium, 
hands  on  the  altar,  leering  drunkenly  at  the  pale 
congregation.  That  he  would  stand  there  cursing 
drunkenly,  telling  them  the  truth,  telling  them 
what  God  had  done  to  my  brother.   It  had  been  a 
year  since  I  first  saw  him  drunken  on  the  bedroom 
floor,  and  still  there  was  the  ritual  of  him  coming 
from  work  on  Friday  night  with  the  whiskey  bottles 
full  in  his  pockets.  And  there  was  my  begging  my 
mother  to  let  me  go  with  him  wherever  it  was  he 
was  going.  There  was  always  the  refusal,  of  course, 
and  I  never  learned  where  it  was  he  went,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  knew  where  it  was  he 
was  going.   Only  that  he  was  going  out  to  the  hills 
past  the  river  and  that  he  would  be  back  Sunday 
night  after  church  was  over. 

So  on  the  Sunday  in  July,  in  the  hot  church, 
more  than  a  full  year  after  my  father  had  been  to 
a  sermon,  two  years  after  my  brother's  death,  I 
knew  that  he  would  not  come.  Sitting  there  on  the 
bench,  I  stared  out  the  window,  wondering  where  he 
was, seeing  him  driving  drunken  through  the  hills, 
wishing  I  were  with  him.  The  window  blinds  were 
drawn  half  way  to  block  out  the  sun  and  there  was 
a  shadowy  lightless  air  in  the  room.  Then  suddenly, 
like  a  flash  bulb  freaking  and  burning  on  with  all 
its  brilliance  instead  of  dying  instantly  as  it 
should  have,  the  door  in  the  back  of  the  room 
pushed  open  and  the  sun  streamed  through. 

The  entire  congregation  turned  with  the 
entrance  of  the  sunlight  into  the  room,  the  preacher 
at  the  altar  stopping  in  mid-sentence  and  turning 
with  them.  And  there  in  the  doorway,  with  sunlight 
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beaming  in  over  both  his  shoulders  and  around  his 
head,  was  my  father. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  white  shirt,  and  the 
thin  tie,  and  the  slick-worn  black  suit  that  he 
had  always  worn  when  he  preached.  There  was  a 
stern  expression  on  his  face,  the  muscles  drawn 
taunt,  making  the  contours  of  his  cheeks  jut 
outward.  His  eyes  were  ri voted  straight  ahead 
at  the  altar  as  he  began  to  walk  silently  up  the 
aisle  across  the  white  pine  floor  to  the  front  of 
the  church. 

When  I  saw  him  at  the  door  in  his  suit,  my 
stomach  had  knotted  instantly,  and  as  he  walked 
past  me  on  his  way  to  the  altar,  without  even 
glancing  at  me  or  my  mother,  my  stomach  churned 
and  I  felt  like  throwing  up. 

As  he  stepped  up  onto  the  podium  where  the 
altar  stood  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  whispered 
something  to  the  other  preacher,  my  mother  began 
to  cry.  Then  the  preacher  threw  his  arms  around 
my  father  and  yelled  "praise  the  Lord,"  and  began 
crying  himself.  The  knot  in  my  stomach  tightened 
even  more  as  the  entire  congregation  began  to  applaud 
the  work  of  the  Lord  and  cry. 

While  they  were  applauding  and  crying,  my 
mother  stood  up  and  walked  past  me  and  up  the  aisle 
to  step  onto  the  podium  and  put  her  arms  around  my 
father.  By  then  the  entire  congregation  was 
standing  and  crying,  and,  like  they  had  been  given 
a  signal,  they  all  turned  and  stared  at  me.  I 
was  twelve  years  old,  but  I  knew  what  they  expected: 
with  the  knot  in  my  stomach  turning  to  lead,  I 
began  to  cry  and  stepped  out  onto  the  clean  white 
boards  of  the  aisle  to  walk  to  the  front  of  the 
room  and  my  father.  As  I  made  my  way  up  the  aisle, 
it  struck  me  that  I  had  never  asked  my  father  if 
I  could  go  with  him  on  his  weekend  trips,  only 
my  mother,  and  suddenly  I  wished  I  had. 

As  I  came  up  to  the  altar  I  was  crying 
uncontrollably  like  the  rest  of  them.  But  I  was 
crying  like  them,  not  with  them.  I  was  crying 
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-"or  a  reason  not  even  close  to  the  rest  of  the 
:ongregation,   for  a  reason  totally  foreign  to 
:hem.      I  wondered  if  they  could  see  it,  but 
ipparently  they  could  not. 

When  I  approached  my  father  he  lifted  me  up 
)nto  the  podium  and  pulled  me  up  tight  against 
lis  chest,  then  released  me  a  little. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,   "but  it's  all   over  now. 
I've  come  back  to  God."     Then  bending  over  me, 
;miling,   kissing  my  forehead  with  his  wet  face  he 
'/hispered  to  me.      "Do  you  love  me?" 

All  around  us  the  crying  of  the  congregation 
7as  turning  into  fits  of  joyous   laughter,   and  there 
vere  people  who  v/ere  singing  and  shouting,  and  the 
"oom  was  filling  up  with  scattered   'Amens'   and 
Hallelujahs' . 

My  father  was  still   staring  down  at  me,   though 
;ome  of  the  smile  was  gone.      "I   know  I'm  your 
father,"  he  said,    "but  do  you  love  me  now?" 

In  my  head  there  v;ere  words  forming,   but  they 
vere  not  the  right  words,   and  so  I  said  to  him, 
'You're  my  father."     I   knew  that  it  was  not  enough 
|to  say,   that  he  had  expected  something  else, 
jomething  more,   some  words   that  had  not  been  said 
3Ut  that  would  not  come  out.      "You're  my  father," 
I  said  again,  and  it  was  all   that  I  could  say. 
'You  ARE  my  father." 

It  was  a  Friday  in  February  and  it  had  been 
snowing  since  Wednesday  and  the  roads  were  covered 
;fl/ith  a  thick,  compacted  sheet  of  ice.      I  was 
seventeen  years  old  and  my  best  friend  Ricky  was 
/\faiting  in  the  car.      I  did  not  know  it,   but  it 
would  be  the  last  time  that  I  would  ever  see 
Ricky,  and  the  last  time  that  I  would  ever  see  the 
car,  and  the  last  night  that  we  would  ever  drive 
out  to  the  hills  on  Friday  night.     But  it  was  early 
in  the  night  then,  not  quite  midnight-,   though 
Ricky  was  already  drunk,   and  we  were  parked  in 
front  of  the  remote  church.     I  had  told  him  that 
I  had  something  to  do  in  the  church,  and  being 
my  best  friend,   he  did  not  ask  questions  when  I 
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told  him,  only  sat  quietly  when  I  shut  the  engine 
off  and  stepped  out  into  the  snow. 

It  had  been  falling  steadily  all  day  the 
freshness  of  the  new  layer  popped  and  crunched 
under  my  feet  as  I  walked  toward  the  church  house 
door, flakes  hitting  my  face,  clogging  my  eyes, 
and  landing  in  the  shallow  tracks  that  I  left 
behind  me  as  I  went  up  the  steps. 

The  congregation  had  always  agreed  that  the 
arms  of  God  must  be  open  wide  at  all  times,  so  the 
door  was  never  locked.  I  glanced  back  at  Ricky 
one  time—  he  was  slumped  over  in  the  front  seat 
looking  away  from  me—  before  I  pushed  through 
the  doors  and  stepped  into  the  aisle  that  went  up 
between  the  benches  to  the  altar.  The  combination 
of  the  white  pine  planks,  the  chill  of  the  still 
air,  and  the  white  front  porch  light  reflected 
off  the  snow,  gave  the  interior  of  the  church  house 
an  icicle-cold  glow. 

The  door  swung  shut  behind  me  and  I  waited 
for  my  eyes  to  adjust  to  the  dark  stillness  of  the 
room  after  stepping  out  from  under  the  white  porch 
light.  When  the  rows  and  rows  of  benches  had  made 
themselves  visible  all  the  way  to  the  front,  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  center  of  the  aisle  until  I 
was  half  way  to  the  altar,  then  stopped  and  stood 
motionlessly. 

I  was  waiting  for  something,  though  I  was  not 
sure  what,  and  when  I  began  to  speak  it  was  as  odd 
to  me  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  someone  looking 
in  through  one  of  the  frosted  windows,  wondering 
what  I  was  saying  in  the  dark,  freezing,  empty 
church  at  almost  midnight. 

"God?"  I  said,  and  I  truly,  honestly  expected 
an  answer.   I  paused  for  it,  and  when  it  didn't 
come, at  first,  I  thought  that  I  had  not  said  it 
loud  enough. 

"God?"  I  said  again,  but  louder. 

I  waited  once  more,  lifting  my  eyes  from  the 
altar  to  the  open  rafters  and  the  ceiling  above 
them.  Moments  passed  and  the  cold  air  settled 
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around  my  voice  after  just  the  tiniest  echoe. 
When  the  answer  failed  to  come  a  second  time,  I 
took  another  step  toward  the  altar,  still  staring 
at  the  rafters,  and  without  realizing  what  I  was 
doing,  I  began  to  say  it  over  and  over  again, 
louder  and  louder.  "God?  God?"  Then  I  was 
screaming  it  madly  from  the  bottom  of  my  stomach-- 
"GOD!... GOD!. ..FATHER!" 

Taking  one  last  step  toward  the  altar,  I  fell 
forward  onto  the  floor  with  a  jar,  and  later  my 
nose  bled,  or  I  would  remember  it  bleeding,  but 
then  it  didn't  bleed,  though  I  wanted  it  to  badly. 
Wanted  to  see  the  long  dark  strings  of  blood  on 
the  perfect  white  pine  planks;  wanted  to  feel  the 
warm  thick  flow  spewing  wasted  on  the  cold  wood; 
wanted  to  get  up  from  the  floor  and  leave  the  empty 
church  with  large,  round,  caked  splotches  ruining 
the  long  thin  lines  of  the  boards.  But  I  was  not 
bleeding  then,  only  crying,  and  I  was  vaguely 
aware  that  the  tears  v;ould  not  be  there  on  the 
floor  when  my  father  started  preaching  Sunday 
morning.  So  when  I  left,  there  was  no  blood.  Only 
the  echoe  of  my  voice,  crying  and  screaming  at  the 
rafters. 

"God,  you  bastard.  You  lousy,  lousy  bastard." 
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MY  BED 

My  bed  -  it  don't  work 
no  more. . . 

It  broke 
and  fell   to  the  floor. 

It  broke 

without  conjugation, 
of  its  own  inclination. 

So  when  I  get  up, 
I  couldn't  be  lower. 


Mary  Lynne  Box ley 


"LIVING  in  the  MATERIAL  WORLD" 

The  bank  lets  me  buy  a  car 
to  get  to  work 
to  pay  them  back 
for  using  the  car  to  get  to  work. 

I  stay  up  all  night  doing  the  things  I  enjoy, 
then  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  go  to  work  to  have  the  money 
to  buy  the  things 
that  keep  me  up  all  night. 

I  go  to  work  when  I'm  sick 
ruining  my  health 
to  save  those  days 
for  when  I  retire 
so  I'll  have  the  time 
to  be  sick. 

Mary  Lynne  Box ley 
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WHAT  SKY? 

The  lawn  keeps  grinning  and  growing 
The  shrubs  are  winning  too. 
Dirty  dishes  live  forever. 
The  bills  are  overdue. 
The  car  is  always  thirsty. 
They  say  the  sky  is  blue. 
I   brush  my  teeth  twice  daily. 
What  else  can  I  do? 

Teresa  Ann  Hagan 


FRONT  PORCH  VOYEUR 

The  swing  moans  softly 

in  rhythm  with  the  push  of  my  feet. 
Feet  bare  and  coarse. 
Sometimes  the  wood  groans  so 
that  I  believe  it  will   simply  sigh  and  collapse. 

But  it  hasn't  yet  anyway. 

I  can  hear  the  sounds  of  the  far-off  hinhvyay. 
And  I   listen  to  the  highs  and  lows 
of  the  engines'   whine  as   they  draw  nearer 

and  then  fade  away. 

Next  to  the  traffic's  rush 

the  tired  creak  of  the  old  swing 

is  a  wistful   sound. 
My  smile  is  wistful    too,   as   I   sit  swinging, 

letting  my  feet  click  softly  on  the  porch, 
I  sometimes  v;onder;  just  where  is  everyone  going? 

Teresa  Ann  Hagan 
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CARNIVAL 

Scent  of  popcorn 

Drifting  on  warm  evening  breezes 
Peeling  blue  wooden  horses 
Galloping  in  a  never  ending  circle. 

Eyes  wide  with  wonder 
Excitement  snapping  through  the  air 
Pierce  screams  on  rides  runaway 
Colorful  metal  cluttered  ground. 

Balloons  dancing 

Dragging  strings  behind  them 

Making  their  journey 

To  the  sky. 

Debra  Lynn  Baker 


ROLLING  STONE 

I  am  a  rolling  stone 
yet  unmoved, 

I  am  a  musician 

whose  instruments  lie  on  dusty  shelves  and  In  out 

of  the  way  corners, 
unplayed,  with  strings  untamed, 

I  am  a  poet 

in  a  moment  of  passion  with  no  pen 

I  am  God  incarnate 

but  only  a  pawn  in  the  cold  uncaring  hand  of  Lucifer 
and  how  many  games  has  a  solitary  pawn  saved? 
A  thousand  thoughts  have  played  across  my  brow 
wanting  life  but  getting  shelved  along  with  a 
thousand  untapped  talents. 

Mark  Sweet 
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THE  BIRD 
Karen  McLean 


We  sat  cross-legged  in  a  circle  under  the 
deck.  The  sun  maae  lines  on  our  faces  as  it  came 
through  the  cracks  between  the  boards.   I  dug  my 
finger  down  in  the  cool  soft  dirt  averting  my  eyes 
from  the  group.  There  were  four  others  besides  me 
and  they  were  talking  about  poor  Bridget.  I  couldn't 
talk  about  her  like  they  could.  My  voice  always 
broke  when  I  tried  and  I  couldn't  let  them  see  me 
cry, so  I  just  played  in  the  dirt.  The  grit  stained 
the  lines  of  my  hands  and  got  up  under  my  finger- 
nails. Mom  would  probably  get  angry  for  my  getting 
so  dirty,  but  I  needed  the  distraction.  They  were 
deciding  what  to  do  about  Bridget. 

"Hey,  Bird,  go  get  us  some  ice  cream  money 
from  Mom.   I  think  I  hear  the  truck." 

They  called  me  Bird  because  they  told  me  I  ate 
like  a  bird,  but  I  didn't  care.  They  were  my 
friends.  Mike  and  Birney  always  sat  together.  They 
were  brothers  and  they  lived  across  the  street. 
.Nobody  ever  thought  they  were  related  because  Birney 
had  orange  hair  and  thousands  of  freckles,  and  Mike 
had  black  hair  and  black  slits  for  eyes.  Sometimes 
we  called  Birney  ''Howdy  Doody,"  but  no  one  called 
ilike  anything.  Scott  v/as  my  brother.  He  was  the 
oldest  and  tallest.  Plus  it  was  our  house  where  v/e 
met  everyday,  so  he  was  kind  of  the  leader  of  the 
Cave  Club.  He  thought  up  the  name  too,  which  I 
thought  was  neat.  Mickey  was  also  there  today. 
Her  real  name  was  Monica  but  everyone  called  her 
Mickey.  She  was  tall  and  blond  and  could  outrun 
any  of  the  boys.  I  loved  Mickey.   I  wished  my  name 
was  Mickey  instead  of  Bird,  but  I  didn't  tell  them 
that. 

I  ran  out  from  underneath  the  deck  and  around 
to  the  front  of  the  house  to  find  Mom.  She  was 
pulling  weeds  from  her  flowers  by  the  driveway. 
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Mom  always  looked  and  dressed  for  any  occasion, 
even  pulling  weeds.  She  had  on  brown  bermudas 
and  blue  deck  shoes.  Her  t-shirt  said  something 
about  "Everything's  coming  up  roses"  and  she  wore 
a  huge  brimmed  yellow  straw  hat.  She  was  a 
dandelion  and  I  was  a  bird. 

"Mom,  can  Scott  and  me  have  some  ice  cream    i 
money?"  | 

"I  guess.  Go  in  and  get  two  quarters  from 
my  purse,"  she  said  not  even  looking  up  from  her 
dandelions.   It  must  have  been  routine  for  her  now 
because  we  asked  nearly  everyday.  Usually  she  let 
us  have  the  money  and  the  truck  would  stop  in  front 
of  our  house  everytime.  I  skipped  inside,  (I  was 
into  skipping)  and  grabbed  fifty  cents  from  her 
change  purse.  When  I  got  back  outside  the  ice 
cream  man  was  a  block  away  and  the  others  were 
sitting  on  the  curb.   I  tapped  Scott  on  the  elbow. 

"Thanks.  Bird." 

We  bought  our  ice  cream  and  went  back  under 
the  deck.  They  again  talked  about  Bridget  while 
I  ate  the  chocolate  off  my  ice  cream  bar. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  egg  his  house.     Even  if 
he  didn't  do  it,   nobody  likes  him  and  they  wouldn't 
care,"  Mickey  piped  up. 

"Yeah  but  we'd  have  to  buy  eggs  if  we  wanted 
to  do  it.     Besides  he  did  do  it.     Mike  said  that 
Darryl  saw  old  Watson  put  meat  out  for  another  dog 
in  the  neighborhood.     Ain't  that  right,  Mike?" 
Scott  questioned  him. 

"That's  right,  Darryl   saw  it.     Mr.  Watson 
poisoned  that  other  dog  that  used  to  live  in  the 
corner  house.     Bridget  is  the  fourth  one." 

"Nobody  poisons  our  dog  and  gets  away  with  it. 
We  should  call   the  police." 

"We  don't  have  evidence." 

"I  know,  we  can  spy  on  his  house  every  night 
and  take  pictures." 

"Man,  Birney  get  serious." 

"We'll  get  even,"  Mickey  declared. 

"How 're  we  gonna  do  that?" 
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"He  killed  Bridget;  we'll   kill   that  parrot 
he  always  has  in  that  cage." 

I   looked  up  from  my  ice  cream  at  Mickey  who 
was  grinning  at  the  group.     Her  eyes  sparkled  with 
intensity;   her  blond  hair  was  in  need  of  a  brush. 
She  looked  wild.     I  was  mesmerized. 

"Now  that's  crazy  Mickey.     How' re  we  going  to 
kill   his  dumb  parrot?"     Scott  said. 

"I  haven't  figured  it  out  yet." 

"Let's  do  it,"  Mike  said  solemnly.     He  was  as 
totally  serious  as  Mickey  was  wild.     I  was  fascinated 
at  their  behavior  and  let  my  ice  cream  drip  on  my 
hand. 

"What  do  you  think,   Birney?"     Mickey  asked  him. 
Birney  blushed  and  repeated  flike's  "Let's  do  it." 

"Well   Scott?" 

"Alright  but  let's  meet  in  the  cave  tomorrow 
and  talk  about  a  plan,  ok?" 

We  decided  to  meet  in  the  cave  after  breakfast 
tomorrow  morning.  The  cave  was  our  official  meeting 
place.   It  was  a  little  room  built  underneath  the 
bottom  of  our  stairs  inside  the  house.   It  was 
totally  enclosed  except  for  a  small  door  that  was 
cut  into  the  wall  that  let  us  come  and  go.  Our 
house  was  the  only  house  that  had  it,  and  Dad  had 
put  in  a  lightbulb  for  us.   If  anything  were  to 
be  discussed  that  was  top  secret  we  met  in  there. 
I  had  dragged  two  sleeping  bags  in  there  one  day 
and  spread  them  on  the  floor.  Scott  told  me  it 
was  a  good  idea.  Ever  since  then  he  let  me  come 
to  the  meetings.  Sometimes  I  came  and  sometimes 
I  didn't,  but  usually  I  came.  We  even  had  a  secret 
knock  that  everyone  was  required  to  know.   I  thought 
that  was  a  good  idea  too. 

The  group  started  up  a  game  of  tag,  but  I 
wandered  over  to  the  driveway.  Mom  had  progressed 
to  the  mailbox  now  and  I  sat  back  on  my  heels  to 
watch  her. 

"What  were  you  doing  under  the  deck  honey?" 
she  asked.  I  didn't  even  know  she  saw  me.   It 
didn't  surprise  me  though;  I  was  certain  she  had 
eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head. 
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"Talking,"  I  replied. 

"What  were  you  talking  about  for  so  long?" 

"Bridget." 

"I  suppose  you  and  your  brother  are  still 
upset  by  that  huh?  Bridget  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
dog  and  it's  sad  that  she  died  that  way.  She  must 
have  gotten  hold  of  something  bad  to  kill  her 
instantly.  That's  why  I  want  you  kids  to  wash  your 
hands  when  you  go  inside  and  before  you  eat.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"Yes,  Mom." 

"Good,  now  try  not  to  think  about  it  too  much 
dear.     We'll   get  another  puppy  for  you  soon." 

"Ok,  Mom." 

"Hey  I  know.  Tony  is  back  home  for  a  week. 
Why  don't  you  go  bring  him  that  canister  of  cookies 
I  baked?"  Mom  was  looking  at  me  now.  Her  eyes 
were  tired  looking.  She  was  upset  that  Bridget 
died  too.  I  could  tell  because  she  had  cried  when 
she  told  us  that  morning  three  days  ago. 

I  skipped  in  to  the  house  again,  grabbed  the 
canister,  and  let  go  of  the  screen  door  with  a 
bang  as  I  left  the  house.  Tony  was  my  crush.  His 
name  was  Anthony  Coy  Greene  and  he  came  home  from  m 
the  Vietnam  War  every  once  in  a  while.  We  always  % 
wrote  letters  to  him  and  sent  him  cookies.  Everyone 
liked  Tony,  especially  me.  When  he  came  home  I 
would  watch  him  wash  and  wax  his  car  every  other 
day.  It  was  a  bright  blue  day  today  so  I  knew  I 
would  find  him  working  on  his  yellow  GTO.  He 
called  it  his  '68  Goat  and  he  called  me  Babe.  I 
like  Babe  much  better  than  Bird.  He  also  told  me 
he  wished  I  was  ten  years  older.  That  would 've 
made  me  one  year  younger  than  his  nineteen;  I 
wished  I  was  ten  years  older  too. 

Tony  was  underneath  his  car  when  I  walked  up 
to  him.  I  tapped  my  finger  on  his  kneecap. 

"Is  that  you.  Babe?"  He  yelled  from  underneath 
the  car,  and  rolled  his  little  cart  backward.  I 
looked  down  at  his  greasy  face  and  giggled. 

"What's  the  matter,  haven't  you  ever  seen  a 
grease  monkey  before?"  He  wrapped  his  long  arms 
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around  me  and  picked  me  up.      "God,  you  look  great. 
What'cha  got  in  your  can?     Some  cookies  I  hope.     I 
just  love  your  Mom's  cookies,  but  you  know  what?" 
I  shook  my  head  begging  to  know  what.      "I   love  you 
even  better!"     I  giggled  till   my  side  split.     He 
carried  me  inside  his  house  and  set  me  down  in  the 
kitchen.     "Do  you  want  some  milk  with  those  cookies?" 
They  better  be  cookies    'cause  your  Mom  makes   the 
best."     I  opened  the  lid  to  reveal  my  treasure. 
"Chocolate  chip,  my  favorite!     Here  sit  down  and 
tell   me  what's  been  going  on  in  the  neighborhood." 
"Bridget  died." 

i"Oh  your  kidding.     When  did  this  happen?" 
"Tuesday  morning. " 
"Man,    I'm  sorry.   Babe.     Bridget  was  your  best 
friend  wasn't  she?"     I  nodded  amd  stared  down  at 
Tiy  feet. 

"Sh-she  was  poisoned  by  M-mr.   Watson." 

"It's  ok,  honey."     I   ran  over  to  sit  on  his  lao 
and  cried  into  his  shoulder  for  the  first  time  since 
it  happened.     He  brushed  my  hair  and  rocked  me 
but  didn't  say  a  word.      I  never  loved  anyone  so 
much  as  I   loved  Tony  now.     He  leaned  back  to  look 
at  my  tear-stained  face. 

"The  C-cave  club  is  gonna  kill   Mr.  Watson's 
bird,"   I  coughed  through  my  tears. 

"I   tell  you  what  Babe,   I  see  my  buddies   killed 
right  and  left  by  the  enemy  and  it  makes  me  so  mad 
that  I  can't  see  straight.     I  go  in  there  and  blast 
everyone  of  those  yellow  suckers  I  can  find  and  it 
makes  me--  well    it  makes  me  feel   good:     But  then  at 
night  I  can't  sleep  maybe  three  or  four  hours  at 
the  most  because  I  have  such  horrible  nightmares. 
Everything  comes  back  to  me  only  three  times 
bigger  and  three  times  brighter,  but  I'm  always 
still   the  same  size.     Little  Tony  trying  to  fight 
three  foot  lizards.     Sometimes   I  wake  up  screaming." 
He  v/as  looking  past  the  wall  somewhere  to  a  twisted 
world  that  I  could  only  imagine.     He  snapped  back 
to  attention  and  looked  at  me  hard  until    I   cringed. 
"I'm  sorry,   I   told  you  that  Babe,  but  it's  not  like 
you  to  kill.     It  used  to  be  not  like  me." 
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I  nodded  slowly  and  crawled  off  his  lap.  I 
left  him  to  eat  his  cookies  and  drink  his  milk. 
I  walked  back  to  the  house  for  supper. 

Breakfast  that  morning  was  cold  cereal  and 
Hi-C  grape  juice.  Mom  made  sure  I  ate  my  vitamin 
because  I  didn't  eat  enough  to  feed  a  bird  she  told 
me.  Scott  thought  that  was  funny.  Mom  also  made 
sure  we  had  phone  numbers  to  all  the  places  she 
was  going  today.  Saturday  was  her  busy  day  with 
golf  and  whatever.  Dad  was  working  at  the  plant. 

"Now  be  good  today  kids;  don't  allow  your 
friends  to  track  dirt  in.  Mind  your  older  brother, 
honey,  and  get  the  hair  out  of  your  eyes."  Mom 
kissed  us  both  on  the  cheek  and  was  gone.  I  stuck 
out  my  lower  lip  and  blew  making  my  bangs  fly. 

"Hey,  Bird,  let's  get  the  cave  ready  for  our 
meeting  today.  Grab  some  pillows  off  the  couch 
and  I'll  call  the  gang,"  Scott  said  gulping  down 
the  rest  of  his  Hi-C. 

I  trudged  down  the  steps  to  our  secret  place. 
It  was  cold  and  dark  and  mildewy,  but  it  was  our 
place.  I  thought  it  was  more  my  place  than  the 
others  because  I  could  stand  up  in  the  little  room 
and  the  rest  of  them  were  too  big.  Scott  was 
almost  a  teenager  but  he  still  crawled  in  for  our 
meetings. 

I  was  arranging  the  pillows  when  Scott  knocked 
and  entered  with  Mickey  and  Mike.  I  was  surprised 
that  Birney  wasn't  with  Mike  but  apparently  his 
Mom  had  taken  him  to  the  dentist  this  morning. 

"I  got  a  sure-fire  plan,"  Mickey  piped  up. 
"Tonight  when  it  gets  almost  dark,  we'll   go  over 
to  Watson's  house  and  feed  his  parrot  some  rat 
poison  I  found  at  home.     An  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  parrot  for  a  dog.     Old  Watson  eats  supper  at 
7:30  and  leaves  his  parrot  on  the  porch  alone. 
We'll  meet  across  the  street  at  7:15  and  everybody 
wear  black." 

No  one  said  a  word  and  I  stared  at  Mickey's 
excitement  over  the  hatched  plan. 

"What  about  it  Mike?     Scott  asked. 
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"Let's  do  it.     Tonight  is  the  niqht." 

"It's  unanimous  then    'cause  I   say  we  do  it  too.' 

We  talked  about  some  other  stuff  to  do  today 
and  left  the  cave.      I  walked  outside  and  looked 
down  the  street  to  see  if  Tony  was  outside.     He 
was  under  the  car  again  tinkering  around.     I 
turned  my  head  to  look  the  other  way  tov/ard  fir. 
Watson's  house.     He  was  sitting  on  the  porch 
whittling  a  stick.     We  were  really  going  to  do  it. 
Tonight.      I  v/ould  probably  have  nightmares   like 
Tony. 

Mickey  ran  up  and  yelled  at  me  to  come  with 
her.    I   followed  her  to  her  tv/o-story  home.     Tall 
Mickey,   tall   home.     She  motioned  me  inside  and  put 
her  finger  to  her  lips.     Mickey's  Mom  v/as  in  the 
living  room  watching  soap  operas  while  she  ironed 
clothes.  We  tip- toed  down  to  the  basement.     \'\y 
heart  beat  in  my  throat,     flickey,   the  cat,   slid 
her  hand  over  the  wall    to  find  a  lightswitch. 
The  bulb  flicked  on  and  her  eyes  squinted  at  the 
sudden  change. 

"Come  on,"  she  whispered.     She  led  me  to  the 
shelves  that  housed  the  cleaners  and  we  searched 
together  for  the  rat  poison. 

i  "I  found  it!"     She  brought  out  a  red  can  with 

a  grinning  skull   on  it.     Mickey  grinned.     "Let's 
take  it  back  to  the  others.      I   didn't  want  them  to 
come  because  they  would 've  made  too  much  noise. 
I  could  trust  you  Bird."     I   smiled  at  her  and  we 
stole  away  back  to  the  house  with  the  cave. 

"Mickey,  you  did  good,"     Scott  praised  her 
when  we  returned.      "Ok  everyone,   remember  7:15  at 
Old  Watson's." 

Everyone  agreed. 

The  sun  was  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon  as  the 
five  of  us  huddled  in  our  dark  clothes  behind  a 
bush.     We  watched  as  Mr.  Watson  puttered  around  the 
kitchen  and  finally  sat  down  to  eat^his  supper. 

"How  are  we  gonna  get  in  the  screened  porch?" 
Mickey  asked. 

"I  thought  you  had  it  planned,"  Scott  whispered 
,back  fiercely. 
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"I  forgot  that  his  porch  was  screened  in," 
Mickey  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  started  playing 
with  a  leaf. 

"There's  a  hole  near  the  screendoor  where 
they  haven't  finished  building  the  porch  yet," 
said  Mike.  "I  saw  it  today  while  I  walked  by. 
But,  it's  too  little  for  us  to  crawl  through." 

"Bird  can  do  it,"  Mickey  came  alive  again.  « 
"She'll  feed  the  poison.  Bridget  was  hers  anyway.  1 
You'll  be  real  quiet  won't  you  Bird?" 

I  nodded  slowly  as  she  pushed  the  red  can  into 
my  hand.  I  looked  at  everyone's  faces.  It  was 
unanimous.  I  looked  back  at  Mickey.  She  was 
smiling  proudly.  I  looked  far  down  the  road  to 
Tony's.  His  yellow  GTO  was  gone.  I  peeked  through 
the  large  picture  window  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Watson  was  eating  his  dinner  and  watching 
Lawrence  Welk  on  a  small  portable.  Scott  told  me 
that  he  would  whistle  if  anything  went  wrong. 
Silence.  I  took  a  step  toward  the  small  hole 
Mike  had  talked  about.  He  was  right,  they  were  all 
too  big  to  fit,  but  Bird  could.  A  bird  for  a  dog. 
A  bird  for  a  dog.  I  crawled  through  with  no  trouble 
and  inched  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  parrot  cage. 
The  bird  was  sitting  on  a  small  wooden  stick  near 
the  top  of  the  cage.  It  was  a  yellow  parrot, 
yellow  like  Tom's  Goat.  I  was  going  to  kill  that 
yellow  sucker.  The  cage  door  opened  under  my 
trembling  fingers.  The  bird  was  still.  I  reached 
in  and  poured  the  white  powder  in  the  tiny  water 
dish.  The  bird  was  still  and  yellow  and  fuzzy  and 
one  of  its  legs  was  broken  off.  I  froze.  Scott 
was  whistling  loud  and  long.  I  turned  toward  the 
picture  window  to  see  Old  Watson  walking  to  the 
door.  I  dropped  the  red  can  and  flew  to  the  locked 
door.  The  latch  turned  as  Mr.  Watson  stepped 
outside.  I  didn't  look  back  as  I  bolted  through 
the  door  and  across  the  lawn. 

"Did  you  do  it  Bird?" 

"Is  it  dead?" 

"A  bird  for  a  dog." 

"Hey  Bird  did  you  do  it?" 

I  looked  at  each  one  of  them  and  nodded.  "It's 
dead,"  I  said. 
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THE  THAWING 

I  have  been  to  the  frigid  park 

Watching  ice  cloaked  trees 

Cry  out  to  snowbirds  for  company 

Children's  swing  chains 

Frozen  into  inactivity 

Like  my  memories 

Creak  and  shatter  when  disturbed 

All  this  time  spent  with  you 

And  still  I  ponder 

If  I  love  you 

Or  merely  need  you 

You  would  say 

The  trees  aren't  frozen 

But  insulated 

Was  my  heart  only  insulated 

When  you  came  to  me? 

It  was  summer 

But  I  remember  hearing 

the  crystal  chatter  of  ice  breaking 

Under  the  snowbird's  incessant  beak 

Long  still  swings 

Swept  the  little  girls'  laughter  into  the  air 

I  hear  it  in  the  clack  of  popcorn 

Hitting  frozen  ground 

The  snowbirds  feed  happily 

At  my  feet 

I  feel  every  one's  beak  hit  the  ground 

And  rejoice 


for  Keith 

Lin  Watkins 
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BATTERED  WIFE 

Autumn  shadows  have  raked  the  tenderness 

From  his  face. 

His  eyes  hide  from  me  at  night. 

The  chill  in  my  spine  thrusts  upward 
To  further  the  shadows  across  the  floor 
The  familiar  crash  of  angry  waves 
Pounds  the  cowering  cliffs 
Icy  fingerprints  crawl  across  my  face. 

His  hands  twitch  like  the  string 

Of  a  heartless  hunter's  bow; 

He  aches  to  hurt. 

The  scraped,  bleeding  shadow  is  me 

And  my  heart  pounds  my  bones. 

My  body  shudders. 

For  he  knows  no  other  way  to  love  me. 

Lin  Watkins 
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MY  OWN  GHOST 

I  am  my  own  ghost 
I  haunt  myself  both  day  and  night 
torturing  myself  for  something 
I  cannot  see 

I  am  a  phantom  of  my  mind 
a  spirit  that  stalks  myself 
drifting  toward  a  blurred  vision 
of  the  person  I  could  be 

I  am  my  own  shadow 

I  follow  myself  to  wherever  my 

footsteps  may  lead 

I  must  travel  until  I  find 

my  own  image 

An  image  that  reflects  me. 

Janet  Lynn  Thomas 
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RAIN 

Rain, 

The  tears  of  the  world, 
Forms  a  looking  glass 
Reflecting  grey  skies  and 
Weary  faces. 
Glistening  hope 
As  its  enchantment 
Seeps  into  sands. 


Maryleigh  Hayden 


ALONG  THE  SEASHORE 

Thunderous  sounds  of  pounding  surf, 
Beating  against  pale  plateau  sands. 
Reaching  inland  grasping  the  earth. 
Capturing  her  within, 

back  to  the  sea. 

Green  foam  rides  on  waves  crest. 
Slipping  along  a  jagged  shoreline. 
Lusciously  licking  her  craggy  facade. 
Sneaking  into, 

crevasses  dark. 

Sands  of  time  caress  her  breast. 
Then  hastily  whishing  away. 
Back  to  lands  unforseen, 

whence  they  came 
Sounding  silently, 

on  bygone  tide. 

Amy  Arnett 
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KIEV,  1944 
Adlai  Paul  Reed 


Dmitri  awoke  with  a  start.  The  train  was 
sounding  its  whistle  very   close  tonight,  usually 
it  was  much  farther  off  and  did  not  disturb  him. 
But  now  the  horn  blast  filled  the  room  with  sound; 
insistent,  mournful,  so  terribly  ominous  it  made 
him  want  to  cry.  He  would  not  cry  he  told  himself, 
he  was  fourteen  and  would  be  going  off  to  fight 
soon.  Did  crying  accomplish  anything?  Would  it 
help  him  kill  the  Germans?  No,  he  would  have  to 
be  bold  and  determined,  efficient  and  physically 
strong  to  survive.  He  would  be  like  the  combine 
his  father  piloted;  a  merciless,  swift  killing 
machine,  cutting  down  Germans  like  rows  of  ripe 
corn. 

When  he  would  talk  of  the  war  his  parents 
would  shush  him  and  tell  him  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  talking  about.  But  he  knew.  The  train 
had  told  him.  The  train  was  a  good  teacher.  He 
stood  and  watched  it  during  the  day.  The  very 
same  train  that  took  pigs  to  the  slaughterhouse 
in  Kiev  before  the  war  was  now  taking  men  to  the 
front.  An  almost  constant  chain  of  boxcars  and 
cattlecars  rattled  on  day  and  night.  Two  trains 
were  working  the  line.  One  headed  west  full  of 
happy,  smiling  men  and  boys,  the  other  headed 
east  with  only  dead  and  wounded. 

Dmitri  knew  from  the  train  that  went  east 
Russia  had  to  be  losing  the  war.  He  knew  from 
the  train  that  headed  west  Russia  had  to  eventually 
win  the  war. 

The  westbound  train  was  usually  two  miles 
long,  but  sometimes  grew  to  five  miles.  There 
were  two  strong  locomotives  pulling  it  and  some- 
times, Dmitri  figured,  it  reached  40  kilometers 
per  hour.  But  only  the  westbound  train.  The  train 
with  the  dead  and  wounded  would  creep  along  at  no 
more  than  twenty,  as  if  it  were  wounded  too. 
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Dmitri  also  knew  about  the  situation  at  the 
front.  He  knew  there  was  no  glory  at  the  front, 
no  matter  what  Commissar  Mendeyev  said.  There 
was  pain  and  there  was  death.  He  heard  the  cries 
of  the  badly  wounded  sounding  above  the  trains' 
steady  roar.  He  smelled  the  stench  which  lingered 
on  a  hot,  sultry  day.  Once  the  eastbound  train  had 
stopped  and  the  whole  farm  had  been  instructed  to 
bring  water  to  the  wounded.  Dmitri  had  wandered 
from  man  to  man  and  could  never  have  imagined  the 
suffering  he  saw  that  day.  The  entire  farm, 
nearly  2000  men,  women  and  children  passed  out 
water  all  day  and  into  the  night.  When  the  train 
slowly  moved  on,  Dmitri  stood  and  watched.  He 
looked  at  the  blood  on  his  hands  and  clothes  and 
wondered  if  there  were  enough  doctors  in  Russia 
to  take  care  of  that  many  wounded. 

In  August  the  train  ran  by  them  twice  a  day, 
then  three  times  a  day;  the  roar  lingered  in  his 
ears.  During  September  the  train  went  by  four 
times  a  day  and  he  noticed  a  third  locomotive. 
He  said  to  his  mother  and  father  calmly,  "The 
Germans  will  be  here  soon"  and  they  whipped  him 
and  sent  him  to  bed,  for  if  the  Commissar  heard 
this  he  could  be  shot.  The  next  week  Commissar 
Mendeyev  said  to  prepare  for  the  evacuation  of  all 
the  heavy  machinery  on  the  farm.  In  October 
Dmitri  watched  the  train  roll  past  eight  times  a 
day,  the  muffled  grinding  and  squeaking  of  metal 
on  metal  filled  his  mind  with  visions  of  grey-clad 
soldiers  and  no  one  could  sleep.  But  the  Germans 
did  not  arrive,  and  the  train  let  them  rest. 

On  November  18  Dmitri  turned  fifteen.  At 
four- thirty  in  the  morning  he  heard  it.  It  sounded 
its  whistle  miles  away,  as  if  it  respected  this 
solemn  occasion.  Dmitri  got  out  of  bed,  changed 
into  his  clothes  and  went  outside. 

It  was  bitingly  cold  and  snow  was  falling. 
As  he  waited  for  the  train  he  thought,  which  will 
it  be?  What  will  it  tell  me  today?  The  sound 
grew  louder,  but  it  was  still  far  off.  He  shivered 
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and  went  back  inside.  He  went  into  his  parents 
tiny  living  quarters  and  shook  his  mother  awake. 
Her  eyes  fluttered,  then  focused. 

"Happy  birthday,"  his  mother  said  and  they 
wept. 

They  cried  until  the  train  shrilly  beckoned 
to  Dmitri  to  come  and  see.  He  arose  stolidly  and 
went  outside.  The  train  jolted  along,  and  the 
sound  filled  the  air. 

It  was  the  eastbound  train. 

The  cattlecars  had  limbs  jutting  gruesomely 
out  through  the  slats.  The  boxcars  could  not  be 
shut,  the  bodies  were  so  tightly  packed.  And  the 
coal  cars  were  piled  high. 
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BLACK  IS  THE  NIGHT 

Black  is  the  night 
The  dealer  will  dance 
Ask  for  a  ride 
Light  up;  Take  a  chance. 

Find  yourself 
In  a  bet  with  the  Man 
Cards  with  no  numbers 
No  rules  in  the  game. 

Fight  for  the  tricks 

Lay  your  cards  on  the  table 

Look  in  his  eyes 

End  up  with  a  foil. 

Queen  of  hearts 
Full  of  grace 
Honored  among  women 
Beaten  by  the  ace. 

Faith  lies  in  the  face 
Of  the  suicide  King 
Crying  scarlet  hearts 
For  those  who  believe 

The  question  runs  deep 
With  every  card  played 
Ask  for  a  hit 
Or  fold  them  and  stay. 

One  thing  to  know 

Will  deliver  the  sinner 

Whatever  the  game 

The  dealer's  the  winner. 

Karen  McLean 
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ADOLESCENT  BROWN 

What  color  was  your  adolescence? 

--Brown;  brown  like  dirt 
like  the  cold  brown  boards 
on  the  floor  upstairs  at  the  hotel, 

and  the  short,  fat,  brown  little  maid 

who  sweeps  the  dirt  out  onto  the  sidewalks, 

who  only  comes  on  Thursdays. 

Brown  days 

that  lie  around  like  slow,  spotted  dogs 

wagging  their  brown  tails  in  the  air... 

—No,  wait. 
I  am  sorry. 
So  sorry. 

But  you  see, 

my  adolescence  was  not  a  color, 

my  adolescence  was  barbed  wire  and  razor  blades 

and  rocks  in  my  shoes. 

My  life  was  always  done  up  in  black  and  white, 

no  red  blood, 

just  empty  veins  in  steam  lips. 

And  in  my  adolescence 

i  lost  my  taste  for  tea, 

and  now  i  never  think  of  myself 

except  to  say,  that 

death  is  like  drowning, 

and  turning  into  a  mermaid. 

Paul  Hicks 
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THE  LAST  HAIL  MARY 

Lying  on  the  basement  floor 

chasing  off  the  flies, 

rolling  the  musty  rocks 

in  the  sockets  where  he  should  have  eyes 

Selling  pencils  on  the  corner 
from  a  rusted  battered  can. 
They  clank  the  coins  into  his  hands 
and  shake  their  heads  and  walk  away. 

A  sign  around  his  neck  that  says 
'pencils,  pencils,  colored  pencils,' 
blue  and  black  and  purple 
and  a  quiet,  retarded  color. 

A  man  who  burned  his  eyes  with  lime 
and  walked  around  like  Jesus, 
like  Krishna  in  his  robes, 
preaching  from  the  mind, 
the  hollow,  empty,  mangled  mind. 

and  there,  down  on  the  basement  floor 

all  quiet,  rotted  black  and  smelling 

old  as  dinosaur  bones, 

between  the  racks  of  Chardonnay 

and  the  rat's  hole  in  the  corner 

Jesus  sleeps,  rolling  the  musty  rocks 

in  the  sockets  where  he  should  have  eyes 

Paul  Hicks 
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AMONG  FRIENDS 
Debra  Lynn  Baker 


Bang.  Bang.  Bang.  The  window  blinds  kept 
time  to  the  music  on  the  radio.  The  lyrics  of 
"Fade  Away"  drifted  out  the  open  windows  and  into 
the  clear  warm  night.  Tracy  stared  out  into  the 
night  from  her  tenth  floor  dorm  room.  A  tombstone 
reflected  the  light  of  the  moon  as  it  sparkled 
through  the  darkness.  Dormitories  don't  always 
have  the  best  views,  she  thought  to  herself.  She 
lit  a  cigarette  and  blew  out  the  smoke,  watching 
as  it  made  curling  designs  in  front  of  her  face. 
They  were  leaving  tomorrow.  And  she  would  be  left 
alone  here  in  Kentucky. 

She  turned  to  view  the  room.  The  walls  were 
bare  now.  All  the  pictures  and  decorations  had 
been  taken  down  and  carefully  packed  to  be  taken 
to  their  new  destinations.  Chipped  paint  covered 
the  walls  from  the  many  years  of  nails  hammered 
into  them.  The  floors  were  bare,  the  rugs  having 
been  taken  up  this  afternoon.  The  room  echoed  as 
rooms  do  when  their  insides  are  uprooted  and  taken 
away.  Only  the  bare  essentials  and  the  stereo 
remained. 

This  room  connected  to  the  one  beside  it.  It 
was  just  as  empty  as  the  first.  Tomorrow  was  the 
last  day  of  school  for  the  spring  semester.  She 
would  be  returning  in  the  fall.  Her  mind  wandered 
now  to  the  other  three  girls  who  shared  this  home 
away  from  home  with  her.  She  had  been  a  scared 
freshman  when  she  had  met  them.  Chance  had  brought 
her  to  them. 

Patty  had  been  a  sophomore  then.  Her  curly 
blonde  hair  framed  her  dark  eyes  in  a  blanket  of 
gold.  Her  eyes  shone  with  a  mixture^^of  joy  and 
sorrow.  Although  she  had  a  lot  of  problems  at 
home,  she  was  the  one  who  could  incite  them  into 
all  types  of  mischief.  Tracy  laughed  aloud  as  she 
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remembered  the  time  that  Patty  had  led  them  In 
toilet  papering  a  friend's  car.  A  warm  spring 
night  had  found  them  with  twelve  rolls  of  toilet 
paper  and  nothing  better  to  do.  Now  Patty  was 
going  to  Kansas  State  next  semester  to  get  her 
Master's  in  Broadcasting.  Her  roommate  of  three 
years  would  be  gone. 

Now  her  mind  drifted  to  Alice.  Alice  was  the 
practical  one.  Always  weighing  things  before  jumping 
in.  Alice  had  been  the  one  they  had  gone  to  with 
their  problems.  Her  green  eyes  held  compassion 
as  she  listened  to  each  of  them.  Never  one  to 
order  advice,  she  was  always  available  to  listen. 
Tracy  remembered  all  the  times  she  had  cried  to 
Alice  over  boyfriends  and  school.  She  was  losing 
a  close  confidant  now.  Alice  was  graduating  and 
going  back  home.  "Just  to  ride  up  and  down  the 
road  and  take  it  easy  for  a  while,"  she  had  said. 

Her  thoughts  came  to  Dena  now.  Dena  with  her 
wild  mood  swings  was  a  mixture  of  the  other  two. 
Someone  she  could  talk  to  and  also  one  who  was 
ready  to  try  anything  new  that  sounded  like  fun. 
Her  hair  was  blonde  like  Patty's  and  her  eyes  were 
green  like  Alice's  Dena  would  be  leaving,  too. 
She  had  graduated  from  her  Master's  program  in 
Psychology  and  was  moving  to  Florida  to  hunt  for  a 
job.  She  had  grown  so  close  to  these  three. 

The  opening  of  the  door  intruded  into  her 
thoughts.  Noise  and  laugher  filled  the  room  as 
Alice,  Dena  and  Patty  burst  through. 

"Hey  chick,  is  this  where  the  party  is?" 
asked  Alice  as  she  plunked  down  two  bottles  of 
cheap  champagne  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Dena  ran  over  to  turn  up  the  stereo.  Bruce 
Springsteen  was  bellowing  out  "Hungry  Heart"  over 
the  din  of  voices. 

"What  took  you  guys  so  long?"  Tracy  asked. 

"We  had  to  get  party  hats  and  streamers," 
answered  Patty  indignantly.   "This  is  a  party,  you 
know." 
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Pop.  The  champagne  was  opened  and  flowed 
over  onto  the  floor.  Dena  got  out  the  four 
champagne  glasses  as  Patty  passed  out  the  hats. 
Next,  Patty  got  to  work  putting  up  the  streamers. 
Since  she  was  in  a  hurry,  she  ran  them  from  the 
sink  to  the  windows  and  back  again. 

"How's  that?"  she  asked  as  she  sat  down 
and  picked  up  her  glass  of  champagne. 

"Lucky  thing  you're  not  in  interior 
decorating,"  said  Alice  sarcastically. 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  Patty  replied  goodnaturedly. 

"Come  on  girls,  get  your  glasses  and  let's 
make  a  toast,"  said  Tracy.  Solemnly  she  held  up 
her  glass  and  said,  "To  friendship."  The  others 
smiled  and  the  clink  of  their  glasses  echoed  in 
their  ears. 

"This  is  kind  of  sad,"  said  Patty.  "After 
all,  this  is  our  last  night  of  being  together." 

"Come  on,  you  guys,  let's  have  a  good  time," 
said  Alice.  "Hey,  remember  the  time  that  Tracy 
and  Dena  rearranged  our  rooms.  Four  beds  in  one 
room  and  the  other  made  into  a  living  room?" 

"And  remember,  we  had  to  rip  off  the  chair  from 
the  study  room  to  put  with  our  other  chairs  to  make 
a  couch,"  threw  in  Patty. 

"Alright,  Alright.  You  guys  have  to  admit 
you  like  it,"  said  Dena. 

"Wonder  what  they  meant  by  'unsanitory'  that 
time  they  caught  us  all  sleeping  in  the  same  room?" 
mused  Tracy  as  they  all  broke  into  laughter. 

"Time  for  another  round,"  said  Patty,  as 
she  poured  the  drinks.  "Hey  Dena,  remember  that 
time  we  went  to  a  scary  movie  with  Alice  and  then 
beat  her  back  to  the  room  afterwards  and  hid  before 
she  got  there?" 

"Yeah,  I  remember.  And  if  I  remember  right 
she  peeked  under  her  bed  and  went  hysteria  1  when 
she  saw  you  hid  there.  And  then  you  laughed  so 
hard  you  couldn't  get  out  from  under  the  bed  and 
you  wet  in  her  pants  that  you  had  borrowed  to  wear." 
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"Okay,  okay,  I  remember,"  said  Patty,  trying 
to  change  the  subject.  "Time  for  more  drinks." 
More  drinks  were  poured  and  this  time  Dena  proposed 
a  toast.  "To  all  the  crazy  escapades  that  we  have 
lived  through."  The  others  raised  their  glasses 
in  agreement. 

"In  a  way  I'm  glad  that  I  have  another  year 
of  school  to  finish  before  I  get  my  Master's  degree. 
At  least  it's  one  more  year  until  I  have  to  make 
any  big  decisions,"  said  Patty. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  Tracy.  "What 
about  your  plans,  Alice?  Dena  told  me  that  Trent 
had  asked  you  to  marry  him." 

"You  know  Trent,"  said  Alice  as  she  pushed  her 
light  brown  hair  from  her  face.  "He's  ready  to 
settle  down  anytime.  But  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
want  to  settle  down  yet.  I'm  afraid  that  I'll 
never  want  to  settle  down." 

"I  feel  that  way,  too,"  replied  Dena.  "I 
always  want  to  go  on  just  like  this  forever.  I 
wish  it  never  had  to  end."  The  tone  of  the  room 
became  more  serious  as  they  each  seemed  to  reflect 
on  the  coming  departure. 

"You  guys  had  better  come  back  and  visit  me," 
said  Tracy. 

"We  will,  we  will,"  they  all  chimed  in.  But 
Tracy  knew  it  would  be  harder  now.  They  would  be 
scattered  with  states  in  between  them.  She  still 
in  Kentucky,  Patty  in  Kansas,  Alice  in  Arizona 
and  Dena  in  Florida.  Fate  isn't  always  kind, 
Tracy  thought  to  herself. 

The  breeze  gently  blew  the  streamers  back  and 
forth  as  it  flowed  into  the  room.  The  "bang,  bang" 
of  the  window  blinds  was  still  keeping  a  steady 
beat  to  the  music.  They  finished  their  drinks  and 
Alice  emptied  the  remains  of  the  first  bottle  into 
their  glasses.  Tracy  eyed  the  others,  reading  the 
same  thoughts  in  the  other's  eyes  that  were  in 
her  own.  The  last  time.  It  had  a  sad  sound  to  it. 

"Let's  open  up  our  presents  from  one  another," 
suggested  Tracy  as  she  got  up  to  get  her  gifts  to 
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the  others.  They  each  got  up  and  returned  with 
packages  wrapped  in  newspapers  and  outdated  campus 
bulletins.  They  had  started  a  tradition  of  buying 
each  other  joke  presents  and  the  habit  had  continued. 

"I'll  play  Santa  Claus,"  volunteered  Patty  as 
she  began  passing  out  the  gifts  that  had  been  piled 
on  the  floor.  The  rustling  of  paper  mixed  in  with 
exclamations  and  laughter  as  they  tore  into  their 
presents. 

Alice  surveyed  the  pile  of  opened  presents 
before  her.  She  was  richer  a  pair  of  cat-eye 
glasses,  a  pack  of  sponges  and  a  day  old  newspaper. 

Tracy  held  up  a  coiled  wire  and  asked,  "What 
is  this,  Patty?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  found  it  in  the  parking  lot," 
Patty  replied. 

Tracy  laughed  and  looked  down  at  the  rest  of 
her  riches  -  a  Snoopy  pencil  box  and  a  carton  of 
empty  Pepsi  bottles. 

Dena  had  been  gifted  with  a  Matchbox  car,  a 
light  bulb  and  some  hangers  from  the  maid's  closet. 
"Patty,  this  is  what  we  needed  when  we  tried  to 
tie  those  doors  together,"  she  said  as  she  examined 
her  clothes  hangers. 

Patty  smiled  in  reply  as  she  sat  holding  her 
new  coloring  book  and  looking  at  the  broken  ashtray 
and  window  cleaner  that  she  had  received. 

"Time  for  another  toast,"  said  Tracy  as  she 
popped  the  top  off  the  second  bottle  of  champagne. 
She  filled  their  glasses  and  said,  "Alice,  you 
make  this  toast." 

"Okay.  Let's  see... to  a  night  to  remember," 
she  said  as  they  touched  their  glasses  together. 

"That's  right,  agreed  Patty.  "Let's  do 
something  different  tonight.  Something  we  can 
always  remember." 

"But  what?"  asked  Tracy. 

"Let's  camp  out  on  the  roof.  It's  warm  enough," 
suggested  Dena. 

"That's  good,"  said  Patty.  "Let's  take  our 
mattresses  up  there." 
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"No  way.  That's  too  much  trouble," 
replied  Alice. 

"Well,  you  guys  don't  have  to  if  you  don't 
want  to,  but  I  don't  want  to  sleep  on  the  concrete," 
replied  Patty.  She  was  already  dragging  her 
mattress  off  her  bed. 

Soon  the  others  followed  suit  since  it  seemed 
the  best  idea.  Tracy  grabbed  up  an  alarm  clock 
and  Alice  collected  up  the  champagne,  their  glasses 
and  her  backpack.  Finally  it  was  all  gathered 
together  in  the  room.  The  troop  filed  out  one  by 
one, each  dragging  a  mattress  behind  her  and 
carrying  provisions.  Dena  punched  the  elevator  "up" 
button  and  they  stood  waiting.  An  odd  looking 
bunch  at  best,  Tracy  thought.  The  elevator  door 
opened  and  the  girl  on  it  stared  unbelievably  at 
the  scene  before  her. 

"Me  and  Patty  will  go  on  up  and  you  guys 
follow  us  on  the  next  elevator,"  said  Dena.  The 
girl  on  the  elevator  politely  held  the  "door  open" 
button  and  after  much  struggling  the  mattresses 
fit  into  the  elevator.  "See  you  in  a  minute," 
shouted  Patty  and  Dena  as  the  elevator  doors  closed. 

Tracy  and  Alice  didn't  have  too  much  longer 
to  wait  before  the  next  elevator  arrived.  Luckily, 
this  one  was  empty.  They  pulled  down  the  emergency 
stop  and  the  screaming  alarm  cried  out  into  the 
night. 

"Let's  hurry  before  we  wake  up  the  whole  dorm," 
said  Alice  as  she  tugged  at  her  mattress.  Tracy 
pushed  from  behind  until  it  finally  eased  on. 
Then  she  pushed  hers  on  and  leaned  it  against  the 
other  one.  "Okay,  we're  off,"  said  Alice  and  she 
pushed  the  thirteenth  floor  button. 

Meanwhile,  Patty  and  Dena  were  having  some 
difficulties  dragging  their  mattresses  up  the 
stairs  from  the  thirteenth  floor  to  the  roof.  Alice 
and  Tracy  ran  into  them  on  the  stairs. 

"Let's  take  these  up  one  at  a  time,"  suggested 
Tracy  as  they  gathered  around  the  first  mattress. 
Four  trips  later  they  were  getting  settled  in  at  las1 
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It  was  a  beautiful  spring  evening.  The  wind 
blew  stronger  over  the  top  of  the  building.  The 
warm  air  dipped  and  dived  around  the  sundeck.  The 
night  was  dark  and  clear.  A  full  nx)on  shone  down 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  bright  twinkling  stars. 

"This  is  beautiful,"  exclaimed  Patty  as  she 
gazed  at  the  thousands  of  stars  that  made  up  their 
ceiling. 

Tracy  threw  down  her  alarm  clock  on  her  mattress 
"Come  on,  let's  sing  'Mr.  Moon'."  Their  laughter 
filled  the  air  as  they  joined  hands  to  dance  in  a 
circle  and  sing. 

"Mr.  Moon,  Moon 

Bright  and  shining  moon. 

Won't  you  please  shine  down  on  me" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Moon,  Moon 

Bright  and  shining  moon. 

Won't  you  come  from  behind  that  tree" 

"Oh,  my  life's  in  danger 
And  I'm  scared  to  run. 
There's  a  man  behind  me 
With  a  big  shotgun" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Moon,  Moon 
Bright  and  shining  moon. 
Won't  you  please  shine  down  on. 
Oh,  please  shine  down  on 
Please  shine  down  on  me." 

They  fell   laughing  down  onto  the  concrete  and 
stared  up  at  the  sky.     It  had  always  been  like  this, 
Tracy  thought.     Crazy  antics,  children's  games.     If 
nobody  else  had  done  it,  that  was  reason  enough  for 
them  to  try  it.     They  had  grown  very  close  over  the 
last  few  years.     Always  searching  for' different 
things  to  do.     And  always  searching  for  the  answers. 
The  ones  they  couldn't  find. 

"Let's  finish  our  champagne,"  said  Patty  as 
she  poured  the  last  round.     The  girls  sat  huddled  in 
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a  circle  against  the  surrounding  darkness  as  a 
gentle  breeze  cooled  the  sweat  they  had  worked 
up  in  their  dance. 

Tracy  pushed  her  dark  hair  from  her  eyes  and 
sipped  her  drink.  Dena  plugged  in  the  clock  radio 
and  they  sat  listening  to  the  music  and  the  sounds 
of  the  night.  Somewhere  in  the  distance  they  could 
hear  a  train  making  its  solitary  journey  through 
the  night.  Patty  broke  the  silence,  "Let's  make 
some  plans.  People  always  say  they'll  visit  one 
another  and  then  they  never  do.  I  don't  want  it 
to  be  like  that  with  us." 

"Neither  do  I,"  echoed  Dena.  "Let's  make  a 
promise.  We'll  set  a  date  when  we  all  will  meet. 
We'll  make  a  vow  that  can't  be  broken." 

"We  need  a  symbol.  Something  concrete  to  seal 
our  plans,"  agreed  Tracy. 

Alice  searched  her  backpack  and  brought  out  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen.  "Here's  what  we'll  do. 
First,  we  need  to  set  a  date.  Then  we'll  write  it 
down  and  we'll  all  sign  it." 

"That'll  be  good,"  agreed  Dena.  "Then  we  can 
hide  it  up  here  on  the  roof  somewhere  where  it  will 
be  safe." 

Alice  laid  her  pen  and  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
middle  of  their  circle.  "When's  a  good  time?" 
she  asked. 

"How  about  this  very  night  next  year?  We  can 
all  come  back  here.  Tracy  will  still  be  here  and 
we  can  camp  out  again  just  like  this  year," 
suggested  Patty. 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  agreed  Dena  as  Alice 
wrote  down  the  date.  Solemnly  they  passed  the  paper 
around  and  signed  their  names.  Alice  picked  up  the 
completed  agreement  and  read  it  to  the  others.  Her 
voice  resounded  in  the  stillness  of  the  night: 

"May  12,  1984 
Among  Friends 
Tracy  Belmont 
Dena  Breckinridge 
Patty  Forrester,  and 
Alice  Browning." 
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"Now  we've  got  to  put  it  somewhere  safe  until 
we  get  here  next  year,"  said  Patty.     They  broke 
up  their  circle  to  search  out  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  roof.     Alice  ended  their  search  as 
she  cried,   "Over  here,  there's  a  crack  between  these 
bricks."     Patty  had  been  carrying  their  pact  so 
she  brought  it  over  to  the  others  as  they  stood  in 
front  of  the  brick  wall.     Carefully  she  fitted  it 
into  the  crack  until   it  wouldn't  be  noticed  by 
someone  passing  by.     Their  deed  accomplished,  they 
walked  back  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  sundeck 
where  their  mattresses  lay. 

"I'm  pretty  beat,"  said  Tracy. 

"Yeah,  me  too,"  agreed  Dena. 

They  were  all  pretty  tired  by  now.  The  girls 
slid  between  their  sheets  and  echoed  goodnights. 
The  last  conversation  of  the  day  was  spent  and  soon 
all  talk  subsided.  The  only  sound  remaining  was 
the  gentle  lull  of  the  radio  as  the  stars  and  moon 
reflected  on  the  peaceful  scene  below. 

I    "Hey,  wake  up.  It's  ten  o'clock,  "  Patty 
shouted.  She  had  turned  up  the  radio  and  it 
blared  out  a  love  song.  The  morning  was  already 
losing  its  freshness  as  the  sun  and  heat  were 
steadily  getting  stronger. 

Tracy  opened  her  eyes  and  then  shut  them 
quickly  against  the  harsh  brightness  of  the  sun  as 
she  groaned  and  turned  over.  Alice  was  already 
up  and  trying  to  get  her  mattress  to  fit  back 
through  the  door  going  down  to  the  stairs.  Dena 
was  still  sleeping  soundly,  oblivious  to  the 
commotion  going  on  around  her. 

Tracy  opened  her  eyes  more  slowly  this  time 
to  adjust  them  to  the  light.  Lazily  she  stretched 
|and  tried  to  come  awake.  "Hey,  Dena,"  she  punched 
er  in  the  side.  No  response.  "Hey,  Dena,"  she 
el  led  a  little  louder,  as  Dena  groggily  opened 
er  eyes.  "It's  time  to  get  up,"  she  said  as  she 
threw  back  her  covers.  It  was  going  to  be  a  nice 
day.  A  little  windy  perhaps,  but  a  nice  day,  she 
thought  to  herself. 
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Dena  raised  herself  up  on  one  elbow  and 
watched  Patty's  humorous  efforts  of  pushing  her 
mattress  through  the  door.  She  yawned  and  sat 
up  in  her  bed.  Languidly  she  stretched  and.  eased 
out  of  her  bed  to  join  Tracy  by  the  edge  of  the 
sundeck.   They  stood  side  by  side  looking  at  the 
view  from  their  high  perch.  They  could  see  a  man 
mowing  the  grounds  of  the  graveyard  that  sat 
directly  behind  their  dorm.  The  whir  of  the  lawn 
mower  was  barely  audible  over  the  rush  of  the  wind. 

"Let's  check  out  our  pact,"  said  Tracy  as 
she  raced  to  their  hiding  place.  Dena  was  close 
behind  her  as  she  reached  the  brick  wall.  There 
the  paper  set,  safe  and  secure  nestled  between 
the  bricks.  It  felt  comforting  to  see  it  there, 
Tracy  thought  to  herself.  A  promise,  a  vow  that 
they  could  always  go  back. 

Reluctantly  they  returned  to  their  mattresses 
for  the  troublesome  job  ahead.  They  worked  together 
so  in  no  time  at  all  they  were  back  in  their  room. 

Alice  and  Patty  were  busily  packing  when  they 
eased  their  mattresses  back  on  their  beds.  Tracy 
and  Dena  joined  in  and  the  last  remnants  of  the 
room  were  securely  packed  away  in  boxes.  Several 
trips  were  made  to  their  already  overstuffed  cars. 
Finally  the  job  was  finished  and  they  met  back  in 
their  now  empty  rooms. 

"Cigarette  break,"  said  Tracy  as  they  sat  down 
in  the  floor  and  lit  up.  Alice  dug  an  empty  paper 
cup  out  of  the  trash  can  for  an  ash  tray.  She 
filled  the  cup  with  water  and  set  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  group  as  she  sat  down.  The  girls  sat 
smoking  silently.  The  fire  of  their  ashes  made 
hissing  noises  as  they  flicked  them  into  the  water 
filled  cup. 

Alice  finished  her  cigarette  and  turned  off 
the  air  conditioner.  The  others  finished  smoking 
and  then  searched  the  rooms  for  anything  that 
might  have  been  left  behind.  Patty  took  the  trash 
and  Dena  closed  up  the  windows.  The  last  things 
taken  care  of,  they  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  ro 
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"Everybody  got  their  keys?"  asked  Alice,  her 
voice  echoing  in  the  emptiness  of  the  room.  Every- 
one checked.  They  shut  up  their  rooms  and  filed 
out  the  door.  Alice  locked  one  door  and  Tracy  the 
other.  The  elevator  came  quickly  and  they  soon 
had  finished  checking  out  at  the  front  desk  and 
turned  in  their  keys. 

They  moved  out  through  the  doors  and  into  the 
sunshine.  The  parking  lot  was  busily  humming  with 
the  movement  of  people  as  the  air  collected  and 
spread  the  sounds.  They  stood  in  a  circle  hugging 
and  kissing  goodbye  as  the  wind  whipped  around  them, 

"Remember  the  pact,"  said  Patty,  as  they  all 
stood  huggging. 

"I'll  be  here,"  said  Dena,  her  blonde  hair 
dancing  on  the  breeze. 

"Me,  too,"  said  Alice,  as  she  hugged  each  of 
them. 

"I  will  for  sure,"  laughed  Tracy.  With 
another  flurry  of  hugs  and  kisses  and  some  tears 
they  parted.  Looking  back  over  their  shoulders, 
they  waved  as  long  as  they  could. 

It's  evening  again.  The  commotion  is  over 
and  the  dorm  sets  silently  against  the  fading  light 
of  the  day.  The  parking  lot  is  empty  except  for 
the  single  car  of  the  dorm  director.  The  walls 
filled  with  laughter  and  sorrow  such  a  short  time 
ago  now  set  vacant  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
fall. 

Up  on  the  roof,  the  wind  is  whipping 
mercilessly.  A  storm  is  coming  in  from  the  east. 
The  wind  tears  around  the  sides  of  the  sundeck  and 
flows  down  over  the  side.  A  single  white  sheet 
of  paper  is  uprooted  from  its  home  and  falls  over 
the  side  of  the  building  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

The  loosened  paper  rode  the  forceful  winds 
across  the  parking  lot  and  on  over  the  graveyeard. 
Suddenly  it  was  dropped  by  the  wind's  sudden 
change  of  direction.  Down  it  floated  until  it 
rested  on  the  freshly  mown  grass  of  the  graveyard. 
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The  caretaker  was  just  finishing  his  chore  of 
raking  the  cut  grass  when  he  noticed  it  laying 
there.  Laboriously,  he  bent  over  and  picked  it 
up.  Slowly,  he  turned  it  over  and  read  the 
message  that  had  been  written  there  so  carefully 
the  night  before. 

"Over  here,"  he  yelled  to  the  boy  who  was 
helping  him,"  and  bring  that  trash  bag.  Vie 're 
going  to  have  to  hurry  if  we're  going  to  get 
this  place  cleaned  up  before  dark. 

The  boy  dragged  the  half  filled  trash  bag 
over  to  the  man  and  into  it  he  threw  the  battered 
piece  of  paper. 


\ 
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IMAGINATION 

Water 

from  a  washer-less  kitchen  faucet 

drips  into  a  sink  of  stainless  steel, 

slowly, 

rhythmically, 

seemingly  louder  and  louder  until... 

Water 

from  the  roughest  raging  river 

rushes  over  a  cliff, 

taking  me  along. 

It  plunges  into  a  silent  pool 

where  I  am  pushed  under 

by  the  dropping  force. 

I  may  never  come  up; 

May  never. . . 

Someone  has  stopped 
the  dripping  faucet  -- 
and  my  waterfall . 

Susan  W.  Willis 
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TAUNTING  GALES 

Tonight,  here  alone. 

Seeking  answers  unknown, 

I  hear  voices  from  the  past. 

Above  all  that  I  fear 

Is  your  voice,  which  I  hear 

Most  clearly  and  soundly  outcast. 

Here,  quite  secluded, 

I'd  thought  I'd  excluded 

You  from  my  nightly  thoughts. 

But  with  those  whistling  gales 

Comes  your  voice,  which  prevails. 

Hence,  lost  is  the  serenity  I've  sought. 

The  wind  through  time 

Brings  to  my  mind 

Sad  remembrances  with  the  breeze. 

Harsh  words  once  thought  lost 

In  the  night  at  no  cost 

Are  blown  back  by  the  wind  to  tease. 

Susan  W.  Willis 
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